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This work is an attempt at the reconstruction of Social History 
ot Kashmir under the bonara dynasties 1003—1171. 
Chi, 

We start with a discussion ot the importance ot this peric 
in the history ot Kashmir tollowing it up with the previous 
work done in the tield. A aiscussion ot the various sources 
utilized in this work and the limitation set to it conclude 
this chapter. 


Ch.II. Part.l. 
This Section draws a picture ot the general geography of 


ancient Kashmir and the adjoining hill territories. In this 
section we also say & new words on the people or Kashmir, 


Cn.II, Part.1i. 
An attempt has veen made to present the political history 


or the times ot the Loharas and their relations with the adjoir 
ing hill states. ln this connection our endeavour has peen to 
analyse the data presented oy tne local Kashmirian sources ana 
the researches ot eminent modern scholars and wherever possipls 
to rix tne chronology. 


Ch.1IIl. 
fTnis chapter nas tnree sectious. Tne Hirst aeals with king- 


Ship--—the king peing the most important memper or Society, we 


have presentea tne theories ot kingship existing in hashmir anc 


the monarchy in actual practice. Phe King's relations with 

the ministers, tne criteria tor appointment to ministerial 
posts are discussea. It is tollowea py a section on the otzice 
held wy various ministers and the local government. 


Cnh.1iv. 
This chapter deals with the various duties or government i 


connection with the administration or justice, revenue and aru 
on which depends the strength and stapility of a kingdom. We 

have tried to analyse the various theories about these institu 
tions as set forth poy the ancient and medieval Indian theorist 
the views of our Local autnors, and the system in actual worki 


Ch.V. 
We have tried to determine whether the social system in : 


Kashmir may in any sense pe termed reudal. It is seen that the 
term meudal in Kashmir as in India in general cannot be used ji 
its strict connotation, The position ot Damaras and Lavanyas 
along with various other elements ot the system have pneen rull 
described and analysed. 


von.Vl, 
This portion deals with various sections or Kashmir societ 


as they existed in medieval Kashmir and their counterparts eve 
at present existing in Kashmir. The position of women in Socie 
is analysea., This is followed up vy education, food, dress anc 


ornaments, 


Ch.VITI. 
In this we depict the religious picture ot Kashmir from th 
earliest times, giving the details otfthe material manitestatio 


i . ; . 
otjthe religious taiths ot the Kashmir kings. Buddhism, Tantric 


a .* ok : 7 Sur rae : Fock 
Sm, Paivism, Valsnavism and verieus- minor sects are dealt with 
in separate sections. We conclude that religious sects tlouris 
ed in Kashmir with perfect toleration and equal reverence for 


each other, 


CheVIiT, 
We shortly summarise the whobe story depicted in all the 


above chapters. The Age or the Loharas, as we have stated, 
marked the zenitn ot Medieval Hindu Kashmir and with it passed 
its glory. 
Appendices, 

Five appendices dealing with Kalhana's position, His 
impartiality, Historiography in Kashmir, The KhaSas, the race 
to which tne rulers of Kashmir pelonged and the analysis ot 


the term Damara in medieval Kashmir have veen added, 
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CHAPTER I. 


The main opject ot tne present work is the study or the 
social history or Kashmir during the rule or Lohara Kings 
A.D. 1003-11/1. The Age ot the Loharas marks the zenith of early 
Medieval Hindu Kashmir, at a time when the rest ot India was 
passing through a great upheaval at the hands of the Nuslim 
invaders Mahmid otf Ghazni and Mohammad Ghori; in Kashmir except 
tor two reterences to the help sent to the SAhi kings of Kabul 
and the unsuccessful attempts ot Mahmud to enter the valley, iu 


there is no record ot any conquest by these invaders. 


The Loharas produced a numper of able rulers who were not 
great conquerors like Lalit&ditya Muktapida (¢ 699-736) put 
naintained very good relations with Jalandhara,( Trigarta ), 
RBJjapurl (Rajauri) , Campa (Champa), ,Kastavata (Kishtwar) , 


F om fo * te . 
Urasa (Hazara), The SShis of Kabul and even the distant south, 


Most ot the existing institutions and the social types of 
Kashmir appeared during this period. From the accession of the 
Lohara dynasty in A.D. 1003, the Damaras (the landed aristocrac 
attained such military power and political inrluence as to be- 
come an unending danger to the royal authority. King Harsga's 
attempt to curb them cost him his throne and lite. The succeedi 
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reigns down to the time of Kalhana, provide an important and 
almost continuous record of struggle between the central autho- 
rity and the DAmaras, or between the various sections of the 
Damaras themselves. The last great king ot the second Loahara 
dynasty-- Jayasifha, tried to win them over py cunning and shrey 


diplomacy and recognation of their importance. 


This period is the richest with regard to literary develop- 
ment. Kalhana, ‘the one historian of real merit in Sanskrit liter 
.ture', wrote his Rajatarahgini or 'River of Kings' during this 
period. The polymath Ksemendra, Bilhana, Somadeva, Mankha, and 
Abhinavagupta all flourished during this period and have given 
us rich literature in ditterent branches —— history, social 


Satire, erotics, religion, fiction and folk tales. 


It was during this period that Saivism, with its particula: 
philosophy of daeeistie monism known as Trika, reached its hig} 
est development and produced teachers and ugateds ot high calib: 
Abhinavaguptacarya, the much revered Kashmirian philosopher and 


sage, was a contemporary ot king Ananta of Kashmir (1029-64), 


ve 
Kishmir is the only region in the whole or India which 


has produced a historian ot nigh renown. Kalhana, the poet 
historian wrote in the time or king Jayasifiha ot the secona 
Lohara dynasty, in 1149-50, His history or Kashmir is the only 
one or its kina though Kashmir nad trom tairly early times a 
tradition or historical writing. 

First mention ot tne Rajatarahgini, atter the continua- 
tion o£ course py the later authors, was during the time of 
the Mughal Emperor Akbar. It is mentioned in the Ain-i-Akbart 
that people approached the emperor with a history or Kashmir 
written py Kalhana pandit. It was then translated into Persian 
and in loo4 the chronicle ot which Bernier possessed a copy 
was a Persian compilation and not the Sanskrit text, 

In 1865 Coleprooke secured in Calcutta an incomplete 
copy ot the original version. In 1825, Moorcrott, on his 
visit to Kasnmir, got a devanigari transcript prepared from 
a Saradi manuscript. Wilson's researches in this tield in & 
1625 led tm his famous essay puplished in the Asiatic Resear- 
ches. But as he did not have the full text, he could not do 
much, In 1835 the Royal Asiatic society of Bengal took up the 
work ot the edition ot the text. In 1040 A. Troyer ot Calcutta 
Sanskrit College began the publication ot the new edition of 


the text. In 1852 was completed a French translation which, 


though containing valuanle inrormation on many points concemnin 
the history, was tull or errors. 

In Lodo A, Coningham paid an otticial visit to the Valley 
and this helped him to elcidate series of questions relating 
to chronology and numismatics. Rrot. Lassen's analysis pubplisne 
in nis Indian Alterthumskunde tailea to extend materially the 
store ot trustworthy data. In loys appearea J.C.Dutt's transla; 
tion ot the Rajatarahgini, but tne too was defective in many 
respects owing to the detective manuscripts utilized by him. 

The Lirst great event in this tield was the visit of G. 
Buhler in 1875. His Report and the most valuaole suggestions 
revived Huropean interest in the text; and vy 188y stein paid 
his tirst visit to the Valley, ana py 1066) he secured several 
manuscripts and took up tne great task or editing the text 
which he completed an 1592. Stein did not Leave his errorts 
at that, and prougnt rorth a translation with introduction, 
comments and various appendices, thus making this valuable 
material availaple tor nistorical and antiquarian study. This 
work proved valuable not only ror the records ot Kashmir's 
past but also of great value tor the history of India in gene- 
ral. 

tn lsg2 Durgapysad also completed his edition ot the text 
which was much appreciated py stein. In 1933, a literal trans~ 


lation ot the text was made py the late Ranjit Sitaram Pandit. 


H1S appedices also throw new light in many respects. 


Indological studies in the past have concentuated mainly 
on religion and political history. No sociological study of 
Barly India on an exhaustive level has yet come to our notice, 
not to speak ot such a study on Kashmir. Vol.IVvand recently pup 
lished V6l. V. of the lengthy and detailed History and Culture 
_of the indian People: cover the period under consideration 
but in writing the social history or the period toe authors 
make only a passing rererences to Kashmix, ene main source utili 
zed being the R@gatarahgini. 

The accounts otf various travellers have mainly descripned 
the hills, laxes, snows and shades or Kashmir but hardly has anj 
one bes endeavoured to narrate its history or tell the story of 


1 pr. Sufi in his Kash' 


what the valley has givent to the world. 
has tried to present an up-to-date record of the history of 
Kashmir, put has confined his work to the more documerited Mushii 


period, giving a bare sketch ot Hindu history in a single chapt 


Hema chandra Ray's is a very good account. but, as the tit 
of his work suggests, the aim oF his volumes was to reconstruct 
the history of Northern India between c. A.D, 966-1196.from 
dynastic point ot view only. ‘tine third volume, intenaed to deal 
with tdministrative, Social, Reliigious and literary history, 


monuments and coins etc. , has not so far appeared. 


lL. GM.D.Sufi. Kashir. Voll. 
2. U.C.Ray. Toe Dynastic History of Northern India. 2, vols. 
Calcutta 1951. 


seni Prasad in his State in Ancient India has given only 
a short sketch or tne state order in Kashmir. © | 

U.N.Ghoshal has puplished an analysis of Kalhana's Raéjata— 
rahgini, throwing light on the historian and his attitude 
towards various sectiond ot Kashmir society 1n general, 

y.CeRay has puplished some articles on some oF the aspects 
or the Lire in early Kashmir in some journals. Very recently 
this author has prought together his papers on this sunject, 
together with additional material,to torm a general cultural 
history or the whole pre-Muslim period. Tnough userul, tnis 
work contains little which has not already appeared. Several 
short articles on aspects ot early Kashmir also exist, and are 
mentioned in our bibliography. 

Thus there is much need tor a work in this rield based 
not only on tne Rajatarangini, but also on other local sources 
which provide a rich rield for historical research and help us 
in judging the authenticity or Kalnana's work, 

This thesis does not claim. to pe an exhaustive study ot 
every aspect ot lite and society in medieval Kashmir under 
the Lohara dynasties; several aspects need turther specialized 
study. Thus we have omitted all consideration of art and 


architecture, our period being "the last and hitherto hardly 
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known phase of Kashmiri art in the Lltn and 12th centuries".~ 
We have no detinite architectural remains ot the period, 
Probably the building work was mostly wooden and may have 
have been burnt down in tne numerous conflagrations recorded 
by Kalhana, 

Our efrorts have been directed at providing a thorough 
study of those aspects ot culture which are essential tor 
obtaining an understanding ot tne Age. Despite the lack or 
earlier works on the supject an attempt has peen made to give 
an objective survey based on the availaple autnentic sources 
as a contribution towards the understanding of the social lite 


of Northern India during the period under consideration, 


SOURCES 

Por a study ot the history, especially the social history 
and the institutions existing during the period we can sately 
draw upon Literary sources not only ot the contemporary period 
but also earlier. 

OL the writers ot the perioa itselr py far tne most import- 
ant is unquestionably Kalhana. well versed in the Hindu Dharma-— 
éastra, Nitisastra and Epic lore, Kalhana gives us detailed 
intormation apout the working of the institutions or his time, 
The peat value ot the material supplied by his chronicle, 
lies in tne tact that the autnor was the son or @ minister, 
Lord of the Marcnes (Dvarapati) during tne reign or ill-fated 
Harga of the Lirst honges dynasty, and was himself closely 
connected with court circles. therefore whatever he wrote was 
not vased merely on the political theories that ne had read in 
tne text pooks, put on a thorough knowledge of the practical 
working or the institutions as they existed, fnough tor the ess 
earlier period Kalhana wrote romance rather than history, we 
tind admirapvle accuracy and tullness of datail when ne approach 
his own time. Ihe first six vooks or tne Rajataranhgini contain 
only 2645 verses while in the 7tn and Stn poows,the numver of 
versesis 3449, 
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1. the question ot tne trustwortniness of Kalhana's W6BR record 
is considerea in Appendix.I1. pp. 


The next great author whose writings we have utilized was 
the Kashmirian polymath Ksemendra, who came ot a line ot minis- 
ters and stands in a class py himselr among Later Sansxrit 
writers. His comrehensive style, his clarity of expression, his 
power to use satire to the best advantage and his critical in- 
sight in to literature have earned =r him a place among the « 
masters ot Indian literary tradition. 

Ksemendra mentions the need ot tamiliarity with the ways 

or the world '(Lokac&araparijnana) and special didactic skill 
(upadegavigesokbi) among the hundrea pieces of souna aavice to 
a budding poet in nis Kavikanthabharaya "ne himselx shows | 
tuese admiraple qualities in no small measure in his didactic 
poems-- the DeSopadeSa, the Narmamala, the Samayam&trxa, the 
Kalavilisa, the Darpadalana, tne CrucarySgataka, and the Sevpa 
sevakopadeSa. His satire on the bards and singers, goldsmiths, 
quacks, astrologers and venders ot medicines and talse Tantric 
gurus contained in these works, give a lucid picture or the: 
then existing social types, in all his works Kgemendra is true 
to his maxim," the true poet like the stn with his rays or poetr 
reaching every region reveals in tresn colours tne sentiments, 


feelings and emotions ot all beings" .° 
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Ll. Stiryakanta. Ksemendra Studies. Introd. p.l. 
Dy Mavic dnt 06, | 
me Lvid. 16, 
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Stiryakanta divides Ksemendra's works into four divisions: 
1.Poetical epitomes—-Ramayanamanjari or RamByanakathasara , 
BHSratamafijari, BrhatkathSmafijari, D&Savataracarita, and 


Baudhavadanakalpalata. 


ee ee oe 


Or the above the works contained in the first division 
give us some idea of the condition ot the sanskrit epics in 
Kkalpalat& show the reverence in which Buddhism was held in the 
Lith and leth centuries in Kashmir; otherwise these works are 
of little value for our purposes. We have chietly utilized the 
following texts ot Keemendra. 

The Samayamatrka was inspired in some degree by the work 
of Ksemendra's predecessor Damodaragupta. In this work the 
hetaira—to-pe, Kalavati, is introduced by a barber to an old 
courtesan, who proves an able instructress. In the second canto 


the barper gives an amusing and humorous account of the pawd's 
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wanderings in Kashmir, which provides valuable information on 
Ksemendra descripes.with great skill the details ot tne inci- 
dents of the prostitute's life. In the last two cantos the 
heroine 1s able to dupe a young fool and his parents. Thus clos: 
his work Ksemendra lays bare the snares ot courtesans and warns 
tne youth to beware ox them. He humorously applies his knowledg: 
of the Science ox erotics to the existing social conaitions ox 


his age in an admirable manner. 


The Kalavilasa is consiaered by critics to be Ksemendrals 
best worn. In ten sections he discourses of tne various occupa~ 
tions and tollies oz manxind. In canto 1. the character af 
Wuladeva, theffamous cheat id introduced. After dealing with 
greed, arrogance, the pitiable plight ot tnose in love, and the 
deceiptrul nature or courtesans, Ksemendra starts a satire on 
the kayasthas, the lesser civil servants of the time. The un- 
scruplousness of their character is here exposea. lnis corrobor: 
tes Kalhana's records on the rapacious behaviour of tne kayastn: 
class narrated at so many places in the Rojatarangini. Canto VI. 


Gives a very interesting satire on the baras and singers. The 
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to young men, and indicate. the means by which they can avoid 
tallinginto evil ways. 

The Darpadalana is a long poem consisting or seven chapter 

intended to show the tolly of pride, whether it is based on 
nople birth, wealtn, knowledge, beauty, courage, generosity or 
asceticism. In each case Ksemendra begins with a tew generali- 
zations appropriate to the cause ot pride under consideration. 
He follows these up with a tale in which the leading character 
delivers a:-tongididactic speech apnounding in general maxims 
and opservations. The Buddha appears in this role in the seconc 
canto and Siva in the seventh, where ascetics are denounced as 
not veing worthy of salvation pecause of tneir passions, 
vations on the customs and notorious characters of the day. 
Ye ridicules misers, courtesans, bawds and parasites. The sixtl 
canto is a satire on tne Gauda students who came to Kashmir to 
complete their studies. In the next an old man's marriage with 
a smmli girl is ridiculed, 


The Narmamal& is a further satire on tne officials 
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The CarucaryaSataka is a Short poem ot one hundred verses 
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which teaches law and polity--mainly drawn trom pics and 
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and servant. 


1% 
The Caturvargasamgrahna seeks to descrine tne four ends 
ot human Lite-—morality (aharma), practical litre (artha), love 


(kama), and release (mokga), 
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are treatises on making ot a poet, literary criticism and :. tr 
metrics wespectively. 

Opinions are divided on the authorship ot LokaprakaSakoSa 
of Ksemendra Vyisadasa. Buhler has identified him witn our #3 
renowned autnor Ksemendna. There is no denying the tact that 
in tne torm and content ot the LokaprakaéSa as we tind it to- 
day considerapnle alterations and additions have occurred. But 
in it we find exactly the same humorous descriptions of the 
From the general satirical bent ot the whole text and the divel 
Sity of the supjects treated in 1t, we are thoroughly convince: 
that 1ts autnor could not be any one else than our Kgemendra 
Vyasadisa. As it seems to have remained a compendium of ofricis 
business even during the Muhammadan period, many interpolation: 
have occurred in it. ®hus Buhler is correct in identitying the 
author of _LokaprakaSa with the famous Ksemendra VyasadSsa, but 
Stein also pointed out that the " authorship ot Kgemendra 
(middle litheentury) can be admitted only tor a small portion 
of the work, Additions to it have veen made as late as the tim 


of Shah—Jahan" .* 
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1. cf. verse 1b ot ch, 1, ot N.M31A with LoxaprakadSa jy, verses 2 
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The Nilamatapuraéna is an important work from the point 
of view ot the history, legendary lore and topography of 
tutelary deity ot Kashmir, which he imparted to the bradhmana 
Candradeva. Most ot tne ceremonies and the tiestivals prescribed 
by Nila are the usual braéhmanical and Puranic rites, put some 
are peculiar to Kashmir, 
the ceeee ot the earlier at Beni Prasad refers: to the 
expression Nilamatas or'blue records' as reminding one of 
'Blue Books', He thinks that records ot political and other 
happenings were regularly kept in este But if this was 
the case, such records could not bave peen Kept in this rorm, 
The Nilamatapurana gives us only the legendary history and 
mentions the festivals and rites that continued until kalhana' 
own time, while the regular historical records were kept py 
snenione’ 
historians whose names have been by Kalhana as hia predecessors 
Vinternitz thinks this Puraéna to be several centuries earl 
than Kalhana's work.” Buhler considers it not older than the 
6th or 7th centuries ot tne Christian era.” AS we have shown 
elsewhere, it was in the time ot the Karkota dynasty (Sth cen.) 
that a regular tradition ot historical writing seems to have 


started in kashmir. It would seem, thererore, | that At was durin 
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this period that the teachings ascribed to Nilanaéga, the king of 


Kashmir NBgas and tutelary deity of Kashmir, were also recorded 


by the brihmana Candradema -- to whom they are said to be reveal 
ed. 
ine ®cean ot Story —-— the Kathaisaritsagara, is one of the 
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largest collection of stories extant in the world, Its compiler 
was a prahmana named Somadeva. Tne whole work containing <¢2,000 
was written tor the amusement ot Sfiryamati, wike of king Ananta 
ot Lohara dynasty, at whose court Somadeva was poet. Qn the = 
basis ot Ananta's tirst and second retirement trom the throne 
Somadeva's date is tixed at avout 10 (0.*?ne history of Kashmir 
at this period is one ot discontent, intrigue and despair. 

We have used the Kath&saritsigara with the utmost caution. 
The chronology ot the events and customs referred to is not 
certain while the locale is ditrerent with each story. But on 
an exhaustive stuay ot the whole worn, it 18 ovvious that ahat- 
ever may be the nasis or these stories, the author, oeling a 
Kasnmirian, could not help living in his own world. The pook 
contains stories apout witches, sorcerers and Gandharvas. Kalhal 
also relates many such stories in connection with the early 
history of Kashmir. Whatever the origin of these peliers, there 


is no denying the fact that Kalhana has used them as historical 


~ as 
tacts, Relating the story ot king Baxa and a sorceress who sacri 
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ficed him to the "Circle or Mothers" (M&trceakra) Kalhapa tells 
us that the recollection or the story.is kept alive in the math 
or Kherk (modern Khur). Thus we are inclined to believe that 
though these tales appear to be legendary and mythical and 
whether non-Aryan or Indian by origin, by Somadeva's and 
Kalhana's time they had pnecome assimilated and taken a local 
torm. The names or the towers, the truits and various customs 
and manners that Somaageva descrives are purely Kashmirian and 
we tind them also in the Rajatarahgini. So deeply is tha author 
immersed in his own atmosphere that even the God ot Death (Yama 
raja) is said to write on pirch park (bhirja), in place ot the- 
palm leat usual in most parts ot India. 

glorify king VikramAditya peo of Kalyana 1676~11 
Though it deals with a king ot Deccan its author was the Kashmi 
Bilhana. The last canto contains some information about the 
author's homeland, 

Material of a numismatic character, which plays such an im 
portant part in the history of the plains, is comparatively 
scanty in the hills. Though Kalhana also tells us that he made 

use oF the coins while reconstrycting the early history of 
Kashmir, we tind that ancient coins, especially those of the 
period with which we are concerned, are very rare. Moreover, 
inscriptions on stone and copper plate title-deeds, which were 
even consulted py Kalhana while composing his chronicle, have 
almost all perished; as the purpose or all such inscriptions was 


mainly religious, it is no wonder that most Oe phere were destre 
ace Miata rant doit: iconoclasts, tS pecially Si Karoler ‘Sh 
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In limiting the scope of this work to the Lohara dynasties 
we have in view the limitations natural to a single thesis. Such 
a shponoreelenl limitation, however, can only be applied rigidly 
in the case of political history. In an account of the working 
of the institutions we have often to go beyond these limits. 
Though the account of the rule of the Lohara kings is contained in 
the (th and oth cantos of the Rajataraigini, we have utilized the 
earlier portions for supplementing the evidence available in the 
period under review. The institutions which reach their fuller 
development during this period have their origin much earlier. 
Moreover, Kalhana belongs to this period and while describing the 
earlier conditions he often pauses to reflect and pass his own 


judgement, which ultimately represents his own Age. 


fo see our period in its proper perspective and to under-— 
Stand the working of its institutions, sources dealing with both 
earlier and later periods have been utilized. Thus D&amodaragupta! 


Kuttanimatam and Ratnakara's Haravijaya have also been consulted. 
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The later chronicles of Jonaraja, Srivara, Prajnabhatta and Suxfa 
have Similarly helped much in understanding conditions. earlier thar 
their own time, We have also utilized two Persian M.S$s. in the 


India office library. 


Owing to the geographical position and the isolation 
resulting from it Kashmir has escaped those great ethnic and 


political changes which have from time to time swept over the 


ig 


Larger portion or india. As pointea out by Stein, "Local tradi- 
tion has remained undisturped and stili clings to all prominent 
sites with that tenacity which is characteristic ot Alpine tracts 
all over tne worla". Some o£ tne institutions ok our period con- 
tinued even until the time o1 tne Mughal emperor Akpar, despite 
the tact that tne Sultanate period (13iC-195>) haa intervened 
between this ana tne }lindu dynasties, ana some teatures ot early 
Kashmir are even noted oy Lawrence in his "Vailey of Kashmir" ; 
hence we have utilizea Later material, with due caution, as 


turowing Light on our period, 


As kasnmir was tnen a pureLty Windu State aud our autnors 
were well versea in the Dnarmasastra and Smrti Literature, a very 
important contripution to tne correct use and interpretation of 
toe local material nas peen made by comparison with the contem- 
porary theories aud institutions in the rest ot India. Thus we 
nave tried to understana and interpret the trends in Kasnmir 
society in the Light o1 the Indian background and tne sources 
which relate to the rest ot India; vecause thougn geographically 
Kashmir enjoyea an isolated anu inadepenaent position, it haa close 


contacts with the rest ot India as tar as the South. 


The accounts of the Gninese travellers Ksiian-‘I'sang and 
Cu-K6ng, aud that ox the contemporary Muslim traveller Albertini, 
containea in his ‘Kitab—u-Hind, have also nelped in understanding 
tae position enjoyea vy Kashmir in Indian literature, learning and 
religion. Marco-Polo, the Venetian traveller of the thirteentn 


century, also throws valuable historicait light on Kashmir. 
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CHAPTER. IL, Pant: f.. 
ANCIUNT GHOGRAPHY AND ADJOINING HILL TERRITORIES 
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By Kashmir we do not mean the modern Jammu and Kashmir 

State which stretches rom the east of the Indus to the west of 
the Ravi, but the valley of Kashmir which is about 84 miles long 
and 20: to 25 miles broad, lying between 33 to 3355 N. and 14.°° to 
73° 96 gE. It covers an area of 1,800 to 1,900 square miles ana 
its height above sea-level is nowhere less than 5,000 feet, It 
is surrounded by an almost unbroken chain of mountain ranges which 
rise between 10,000 to 14,000 feet high. In the great mountain 
chain which encircles the valley, there is one narrow gap, near 
the north-west end, the gorge at Varahamtila, the modern Barantila - 


the ancient as well as the modern 'Gate! (Dvdra) to the valley.+ 


Modern Jammu and Kashmir State is a creation of the 
British, and its birthdate is the treaty of Amritsar in 1u46, 
Historically the territorial extent of the kingdom has always been 
confined to the great valley drained by the headwaters of the 
Vitasta, and to the inner slopes of the ring of mountains that 
Surround it; excepting the occasional suzerainty of Kashmiri 


kings over the hill states. 


The Indus Valley, and theéommercially important Gilgit 


area, although occasionally invaded by the kings ot Kashmir and 
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1. his section is based on Stein. Rajat. tr. Vol. II. pp.387 ££. 
e. cr. L. Petech. Northern India According to the Shui-Ching—Chu 
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although always open to the cultural influence of the valley, were 
never an integral part of the Kingdom. The natural limits of 
the territory of Kashmir are so sharply marked tnat theyfan be 
traced through all the historical records whether indigenous or 
foreign. Hsiian Tsang, Ou Kong and Albériini's accounts show them 
clearly and the local chronicles prove in detail that the Kashmir 
of Kashmirian tradition never extended appreciably beyond the | 
summit-ridges of those great ranges which encircle and protect the 


valley. 


None of the natural teatures of Kashmir have had a more 
direct bearing on the history of the country than the great moun- 
tain barriers that surround it. The importance of the mountains 
as the country's great protecting wall has at ail times been duly 
recognised both py the inhabitants and by rkoreign observers. 
from an earty period the Kashmirians have been wont to pride them- 
selves on their country's safety from foreign invasion, a feeling 

justified only by the strength of these natural defences, © 
“Kalhana speaks of Kashmir as unconquerable by the force of soldier: 
owing to the protection afforded by its mountain walls.° In the 


statement of Policy attributed to King Lalitaditya it is said: 
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L. GL. Petech. Op. cit. p.72. 
The Sanskrit inscription found at Paniaél up the Gilgit river 
Shows that the dinnara reckoning in Gilgit (ancient Gilgita) 
was essentially of the same character as in Kashmir — evidence 
of the far-reaching iniluence which ancient Kashmir also had o1 
the economic side of the civilization of neighbouring tracts. 
see stein, JAR.ALS. 1943-44. pp. 12-14. 

2. Stein. Rajat. Vol. II, p.390, 

Rajat. I, Bl, 39. 
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"Those who wish to be powerful in this land must always guard 
against internal dissension. They are as little in fear of 
(foreign) enemies (paraloka) as the carvakas of the world beyond". 
Special: notice is taken by Hsiian Tsang and Ou-Kéng of the moun- 
tains enclosing the kingdom and the difficulty of the passes 


2 


leading through them. The statements of the early Arab geogra- 


phers, brief as they are, lay stress on the inaccessible character 
of the mountains.” The great chain is, however, broken at 
various places by passes Leading to the Valley and special care 


had to be taken in the past to keep a strict watch over them. * 


Albertini, while referring to the inaccessible character of 
the mountains, shows also the anxious care taken to maintain the 
natural strength of the country by guarding the passes. 
Sharafu-d-din, the historian of Timlir (Cir. A.D. 1397), says of 
Kashmir: “This country is protected naturally by its mountains or 
every side, so that the inhabitants, without the trouble of forti- 


ae a) 
tying themselves, are safe from the attacks of enemies .° 


Dranga. The high mountain wall was broken aya number ot places 
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L. Rajat. IV, 345. 
2. Beal. S§Si-Yu-Ki. Vol. I. pp.1l48 ff; L'Itinéraire de Qu-Kéng. 
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3. Al Qazwini, Gildemeister De Rebus Indicis. p.210. 
Al Adris€,. BlLiott | History of India I, pp.90 ff. Quoted by 
Stein Vol. II, p.359 note. 


vtein, Rajat. I, 302, 122; VIII, 140, 413, 451. 
Albertini. Alga errs VOLe tLe ps 361. 
hidi 


; Tarikp—i —i-~Ras tr. N. Elias and &.D. Ross, p.432. 
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through the Pir Pants&l range. These passes are called Dvaras.* 


Fa 


Referring to the words dvaradisu pradesesu, Stein thinks that they 


probably reter to one or the several main passes which give access 


2 


to the Valley of Kashmir. There are numerous references to the 


term dva@ra in the Raéjatarahgini, which show that there were a 


2 


number of passes leading to the Valley. These entrances have 


always played an important part in Kashmir history and have, until 


quite modern times, been. specially guarded by watch stations.‘ 


The mountain-ring enclosing Kashmir is divided into three 
main ranges. One of these, usually designated the Pir Pantsal 
Range, forms ting boundary of the Kashmir Valley to the south and 
south-west. It begins from the southern—-most part of the valley 
where the Banihal pass, 9,200 ft. above the sea, marks the Lowest 
depression in the chain of mountains. After running for about 
thirty-five miles from east to west, the range turns to the north- 
north-west. In this direction it continues for about fixity miles 
more and, aiter attaining its greatest elevation in the Tataktti 
peak (15,524 ft.), gradually descends towards the valley of the 
Vitasta. All important routes towards the Punjab cross this 


great mountain barrier. 
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1. Rajat. I, lee. 

2. otein. Rajat. I, 122 note. 

Di. “@Cxbs Rajat. 1, 302; Vitl, Ado, 415, -45L, 
4, Stein. Rajat. I, 122 note. 

5 Stein. Rajat. Vol. II, p.392._ 
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The eastern-most route was the Banihal pass, the Banasala 
of Kalhana, which, owing to its small elevation (9,000 ft.), must 
always have been a convenient route ot communication towards the 
upper Chenab: Valley and the Hastern Punjab hill States.* The 
Castle of Banas&la, which guarded this route, was in the hands of 
a KhaSa chiet in the tweltth century. During Jayasitha's reign 
(ll2dc49), the rival claimant Bhiksacara planned his invasion of 


Kashmir through this pass. 


Another crossing in the range is at Siddhapatha (the 
modern village offsidaa) , from where two routes lead to the Buddhil 
and Kinsaranaga passes of the Pir Pantgal range - thus connecting. 
the valley with Akhnoor and Sialkot in the Punjab plain. Siddha- 
patha is mentioned in the Rajatarangini as the route chosen by a | 


pretender in Sussala's reign. 


The Lowest dip in the central part of the whole range is 
marked by the pass known as Pir Pantg&l, 11,400 ft. high. The 
route which crosses it has from early days formed the most fre- 
quented line of communication from Kashmir to the central part of 


thePunjab. 


The village of Stirapura (modern HiMrpor) is often reterrec 
to as the entrance station for those reaching Kashmir from Rajapuz 


and the neighbouring places, or as the point of departure for thos 
1. Rajat. VIII, 1665 if, 
oe Duds 397 x 
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a 
entering from the opposite direction.+ Gira, the minister of 
Avantivarman (9th century), evidently with the intention of esta- 
blishing a convenient emporium on this trade route, transferred to 
this locality the watch-station (dranga) of the pass.* Ascending 
the valley of the Rembyar or Ramanyyavi for about seven miles, we 
reach the point where the streams coming trom the Pir Pantg4l and 
Rupri passes unite. In the angle formed py them rises a steep 
rocky hillock which bears on its top a small ruined fort known as 


4 at a dis- 


KSmelankoth.° Kalhana calls this site Kramavarta,. 
tance of four miles above Kamelankoth and close to the Mughal 
Sarai ot Aliabad, we have a ridge known as Hastivanj. Aliabad 
Sarai is a Mughal hospice erected for the shelter of travellers 
about half a mile above Hastivail).? stein is right in thinking 


the matha or hospice on the Pir Pantgal route, which Ksenendra 


mentions,to have been situated somewhere in its neighbourhood, ° 


From Aliabad Sarai theroad ascends in a gently sloping | 
valley westward until at a distance of about four and a half miles 
from the Pir Pantg&l (Paficladeva) pass is reached.’ From this 


point starts the descent towards the Punjab side. About 3,000 fi 
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1. Rajat. IIT, 227; V, 39; VII, 558, 1348, 1352, 1355, 1520; 
VIII, 1051, 1134, 1266, 1404, 1513, 1577, 2799. 

2. Rajat. V, 39. 

3. stein, Rajat. Vol. IIT, p.394. 

#5 “RBjat. LIL; 227. 

ibid. See JRA.S., 1595, pp. 375 ff. 

Ibid; Ksemendra. Sam Mat. II, 90 ff. 
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below the Pir Pantsal pass lies Pugiaéna, the ancient Pugiananada, 
which Kalhana repeatedly mentions in connection with the civil 
wars of his own time, Pusiananada belonged to the territory of - 
RBjapuri.- Prom Pusiana the route leads to Bahramgala (Bhairava- 
gala) and from the turning to the south, reaches the Ratan Pir 


t 


pass, 6,200 ft., descending into an open valley to RAjapuri.“ 


The central part of the Pir PantsSl range rises consider-— 
ably. The Tangtala pass, above five miles on the north of the Pi 


Pantsala pass, is mentioned by ttre Abu-1-Pazl.? 


The next two 
passes, known by the Pahari names of Cittapani and Coti Gali are 
both over 14,000 ft, in height. A short distance to the north- 
west ofthe Coti Gali pass the range culminates in Mount Tatakiti 
which is 15,524 ft. high. rom this point the range is crossed 
by the passes of Sangsatéa, Narpur and Coragali ~- all difficult 
routes leading down into the Valley of Loharin, the ancient 


Lohara.* 


The next considerable depression, which was the ancient 
Line of communication between Kashmir and the Western Punjab, via 
Lohara, was the Tesamaidan pass. This pass, being on the most 
direct route between the Kashmir Capital and Lohara, was of specia 


importance during the reign of the later Kashmirian kings whose 
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2. Jbid - vide Srivara IV, 529, 5a9. 
3. dbid; Ain-i-Akbari II, p.346. 
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stein, Rajat. Vol. IIT, p.39c. 


yb 
original home and safest stronghold was iy Lehatds Moreover, it 
was the shortest and the safest route into the valley of Poonch 
(Parnotsa) and to Western Punjab between the Thetum and the Indus. 
The eouie Granted ion the present village of Drang, situated at 
the foot of the mountains in the Biru Pargana c 33°57 lat. 74°36" | 
long. — the site of an ancient Dranhga, ‘watch~station'; in old 
times it was distinguished as KSrkotadranga.@ | From there the 
poate ascends over an easy forest-clad slope to the edge of the 
Tésamaidan. This place is located as the proper 'Gate' (Dvara) 


of this route,” 


Beyond the Togamaidan Pass, in the north-west, the Pir 
Pantsal Range gradually descends into the Vitast& Valley. Below 
Baramulla this is confined between the two ranges of mountains — 
the Pir Pantsal Range separating from the main chain at a point 
behind Gulmarg and in the North the mountain system which culmina-—. 
tes in the Kajnag peak (14,400 ft.). A route along the right 
bank of the river Vitasta, marked by Abbottabad, Garhi, Habibulla, 
Muzaffarabad and Baramula, has been recognized by Stein in 
Albertini's itinerary. The route started from Baramula and to the 


western end of the town stood in ancient tims "the stone Gate, the 
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1. ibid. 
2. Stein. Rajat. VII, 140 note; VIII, 1596 note. 
3. stein, Rajat. Vol. IT, p.399; Rajat. VII, 140, 1301. 
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western ena of the kingdom", through which Hsidian Tsang had passed 
before he reached Huskapura (Hu-se-kia-lo). Ou-Kéng and Albertnt: 
knew well this watch—station (i»rahga), which is also mentioned by. 
Kalhana under the general designation ot Dv&ra. This route was 
of importance chietly as leading to Uras& (Hazara) and to old 
Gandhara (Rawalpindi). Stein states that its importance, militar) 
or commercial, was in ancient times far smaller than that of the 


Pir Pants4l and Togamaidan routes. 


The kings ot Kashmir held the Vitasta Valley as far as 
Bolydska (modern Buliasa) as an outlying frontier district. This - 
is indicated by Kalhana's account of Saikaravarman's expedition 
towards the Indus (A.D. 902) where the Kashmir army retreating 
trom UraSS reached the borders of their own territory. Beyond 
this, up to the borders of Uras& the valley was known as Dvaravati 
(modern Dvarabidi) .~ North of Dvaravati in the lower valley of 
the Krsna (modern .Kiggnganga) ,lay the semi-indepenuent Khaga 
principality or Karnaha (modern Karnay) . As noted above, between 
Dvaravati and Karnaha the Kkajnag Range accompanies the Vitasta for 
about eighty miles to Muzaffarabad. The mountains which enclose 
the Kashmir Valley in the north-west and north, my be Looked upon 
as one great range, and join on to the Kajn&g peak north-west of 


Baramula and then continue in the direction of south to North to- 
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1. Rajat. V. 225; Stein. Rajat. tr. V, 225 note. 
2. vee also Stein Rajat. Vol. IIT, p.404. 
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wards the eapee Kiganganga. The water-shed of this portion 

torms the western boundary of Kashmir towards Karnaha. One 
important route crossed this range near Sardi from near the 
ancient district ot Sam&1l4 (modern Hamal) and Uttara (modern Uttar 
and was guarded by ne Castle of Sirabéila.+ from Sardi this 
range continues in a slightly south-easterly direction Yor about 
100 miles. The upper course ot the Krgn& (Kisanganga) in this 
region was inhabitea by the Daradas and was known as the Darada- 
dea.” A route starting from the north of Mahapadma (Wular lake) 
crossed this northern range at Gurais on the Kisangahga which is 
probably to be identified with Daratpuri, the chier town of the 
Daradas and then led to Astor andthe Balti territory on the Indus. 
There lies the Dugdhaghata fort which was held by a P&amara and on. 
his death passed to the Daradas; and which King Harsa unsuccess—_ 


? To the east of this fort the 


fully endeavoured to recover. 
summit of the range culttinates in the Haramukuta (modern Haramukh) 
peak where are situatea som of the holiest txtleagreterred to by 


the Kashmirian sources.” 


Kastward from Haramukuta, the range meets near the heaa or 
the Indus Vailey, the great chain of snowy mountains which stretch 
es from Mount Nanga Parvat in the south-easterly direction in the 


Numkum peak from south ot which is reached the Zoji-la rass - 
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1. R&jat. VIII, 2492; stein. Rajat. vol. II, pp. 340-44. 


2. Rajat. I, 312; stein. Rajat. tr. I, 312 note; vol. II, p.435 
: Vv. 152; VII. 119: VIII, 253 


tein. Rajat. vol. II, p.406; Rajat. VII, 1071. see intra pd 
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connecting the Kashmir Valley with China ana Tibet via Ladakh. 
The Tibetan inhabitants beyond this pass were known as the 
Bhauttas. Kalhana repeatedly refers to the Bhauftas and the 
Bhau$tarastradhvan.* . Prom Zoji-la a range of mountains, forming 
the eastern pounaaey of Kashmir, runs almost due south until it 
reaches the headwaters of the Vitasté. Lt then turns to the 
north-west and at the Banihal Pass joins on to the Pir Pantsal 
Range; towards the Chenali this range is pierced by two passes — 
the Margan and the Marbal (11,500 £t.), the latter forming the 
usual route to Kasthavaéta (modern Kishtwar). This territory is 
mentioned as an independent State by Kalhana. The route descends 


from Marbal Pass to the valley known as KhfSalya in Kalhana's time.‘ 


According to Cunningham the oldest classification of the 
hill States divided them into three groups, each named after the 
most powerful State which was the head of the Confederation. 

These were Kashmir, Dugar and Trigarta,. The £irst group consisted 
of Kashmir and the petty States between the Indus and Jhelum; the: 
second between the Jhelum and the Ravi; the third comprised 
Jalandhar or Trigarta (Kangra) and the various small states between 
the Ravi and Satlej.° Kashmir was the oldest andthe most powerful 
of the three original states, and was founded long before the 


Christian era, though all the three existed from a period anterior. 


ol. Rajat. VIII, 2047; Stein. Rajat. Vol. II, p.40o. 

Stein. Rajat. Vol.il p.40l. 

Rajat. VII, 399, 5848-90; Stein's note in tr, 
3. S.N. Majumdar. Cunningham's Ancient Geography of India. p.1504 


*) 


in 


to the 7th Century A.D.? 


In the seventh Century, according to the Chinese pilgrim 
Hstian—-Tsang, the kingdom of Kashmir comprised not only the vey. 
of Kashmir itself, but also the whole of the hilly country between: 
the Indus and the Cén&b to the foot of the Salt Range in the South. 
The different States visited by Hsivan-Tsang were Urasd to the Wes’ 
of Kashmir; Taxila and Siwhapura to the South-west; and Poonch 
and Rajauri (R&japuri) to the South, The other hill States to the 
fast and South-east are not mentioned; but there is good reason 
Yor believing that they also were tributary and that the dominions 
of Kashmir in the seventh century extended from the Indus to the 


Ravi.* 


The petty independent State of Kullu, in the upper vailg 
of the Beas river was saved by its remoteness and inaccessibility, 
and the rich state of J&@landhara, on the lower Bids, was then 


subject to Harsavardhana, the great king of Kanauj.° 


Sahkaravarman extended the sovereign Power of Kashmir to 


the whole of the Punjab from the Indus to the Satlej.* 


| No understanding of the political history of Kashmir under 
the Loharas is possible without the picture of the territories that 
lay beyond the frontiers of ancient Kashmir and formed the neigh— 


bours of this kingdom in Hindu times, 
lL. Ibid. 2. 
» A. Cunningham. ed, cit. p.103. 

Tpid. . | 

Rajat. III, 100; IV, 11%; V, 143-44; VII, 21-221, 588-90. 
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The names of many of these hill kingdoms occur in the 
Rajatarahgini. Thus we have Kagfhavata, Campa, Vallapura, 
Vigtata, Rajapuri, Lohara, Parnotsa, Dvaravati, Urasa, Karn&ha, 
the Darada territory and the Bhautta land. Another kingdom | 
mentioned by Kalhana is Babb&Spura and there is also.one reference — 


to BhadravakaSa. 


Beginning in the South-east we have first the valley of 
Kasthavata, the present Kishtwar, on the upper Cindbe. It is 
mentioned by Kalhana as a separate hill-state in the time of 


Kalaga.+ ‘he hill-district or Bhadravah, lower down on the C&nabe 


river, is the Bhadrévak&éSa of the Rajatarahgini.* 


[ts raéjas were. 
probably tributary to Campa for we do not find a ruler of this 


place in Kalhana's list of hill rajas. 


The rajas of Camp& (modern Chamba) often figure in the 


RA jatarahgini.° This territory has since early times comprised 
the valleys of all the sources of R&@vi and some adjoining valleys, 
draining into the Cinab. between Kangra, the ancient Trigarta and. 


Kasthavata (Kishtwar). 


fo the West ot CampS and South of Bhadradvaka$a Lay the old 
chiership of Vallapura, the modern Balladwar. Kalhana repeatedly 


mentions the rulers of this State,’ Albertini also mentions 

Ll. Rajat. VIII, 590. 

2. Rajak. vin, sot, 

3, RBjat. VII, 215, 588, 1512; VIII, 530, 1003, 1443, 1531. 
Stein. Rajat. tr. VII, 216 note. 
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Immediately at the foot ot the BanahSl Pass in the terri- 
tory of Visalata we tind the castle of a 'Khasa-lord' who gave 


Shelter to Bhiks&Scara and at the time was evidently independent .* 


RAjapuri was the most important of the hill-states lying 
to the South-west and West ot Kashmir. It comprised the valleys 
drained by the Tohi otRSjapurt and its tributaries. Owing to its 
position on the most direct route to the Punjab, R&ajapuri was 
necessarily oi'ten brought into political relations with Kashmir. 
When Hsiian fsang passed through it, the kingdom of R&japuri was 


subject to Kashmir.” 


Its rulers belonged to the Khasa tribe. 
During Lohara times, the chiefs of R&japuri appear to have been 
practicaliy independent rulers, though we tind the kings of Kash- 
mir occasionally undertaking expeditions into this territory and 


also interfering in the interna: affairs of the kingdom. 


On the North-west, R&japuri was adjoinea by the territory 
of Lohara. The chiet valley belonging to this hill state was the 
present Loharin. The rulers of Kashmir in the llth. ana Leth. 
centuries hailed from this territory. The chiefs of Lohara also 
belonged to the Khasa tribe. Lohara seems to have included in 
vnouewings also the town and district of Parnotsa, corresponding 


to the present Poonch or Prunt&, in the lower valley of the Tohi 


~ Albertini. India, Vol. I pa Aes, 
. Stein. Rajak. by. vet MP. 48a, Rajat. vin. lees tf, 


» Rajat. VI, 266, 340-49, 351; VII, 105,267,533,539 541,546, et 
; A. Cumvngh any, “ed. cit. p.145-49, 


1 
2 
3 
4. 
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(Taugi) . In Hsidan Tsang's time Parnotsa gave its name to the 


whole hill state which was the tributary to Kashmir. 


Towards the North-west of Parpotsa (Poonch) is the Valley — 
of Vitasta (Jhelum). This was held in old times as an outlying 
frontier district of Kashmir as far down as Bolydska, the present 


Bulissa. 


To the West and beyond the course ot the VitastS after its 
great bend lay the ancient kingdom of Urasaé. Its greatest part is 


comprised in the district ot Hazara petween the Vitast& and Indus. 


Lohare or Loharakotta, 'the Castle of Lohara', played an 
important part in the Medieval history ot Kashmir as the ancestral 
home and stronghold of the dynasty whose narrative tills the last 
two books of Kalhana's work, As pointed*tout by Stein, Wilson 


wrongly 


identified Lohara with Lahore, pecause hedid not have 
access to the last two cantos of the Rajatarahgini, where, in 
numerous passages, Kalhana speaks of 1t as a hili-fortress, situa- 
ted in close proximity to Kashmir; as a result of the special tour 
in August Lo9e2 in this ious. Stein fixed its position in the 
valley now called Loharin, belonging to the territory of Poonch 
Parnotsa) .~_ 


vhrough Loharin proper and through a side valley descending 
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i. Wilson. Jssay on the Hindu History of Cashmir. As. Res. Vol. 
AV, p47. 
2. Stein. Rajat. Vol. II, p.293. ) 
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from the mountains on the North leads the path to the Togamaidan 
Pass, which from the earliest times to the present day has formed 
one of the most frequented and best routes from the Western Punjab 


to Kashmir. 


Jalandhara is not mentioned in Sanskrit literature except 
in the HemakoSa, the R&jatarahgin? and the Uttarakagda of the 


Padma Purana; < on the other hand, Trigarta is repeatedly referred 


to, notably in the Mahabharata. On the basis of the data supplied 
by Hsitan Tsang, Cunningham suggested that, if the dimensions 
Supplied are even approximately correct, Jaélandhara must then have 
included the State of Camb& on the North with Mandi and Suket on 
the Bast, and Satadru on the South-east. At the time of Hs wan 


Tsang's visit Jalandhara itself was the Capital, while the Capital 


4 


of Trigarta was probably Nagarakota. Referring to the alterna- 


tive name for the kingdom of Jalandhara in ancient documents _ 
frigarta or the land of the three rivers - Moorcroit had doubts 
whether it referred to the Ravi, Bias and Sutlej.? Vogel suggests 


that the reference is to the three main tributaries ort the Beas.° 
lL. Sk ein. Rajat tH. Nol hep. 243, 
2. Hutchison & Vogel. The History of the Punjao Hill States. 


VoL. Ty. psl05. 
3. A. Cunningham. ed. cit. pp.156-58. Por Satadru Cunningham 
suggests modern Sirhind. 
4. Hutchison —- Vogel. Op. cit. p.106. 
Moorcroft. Travels. Vol..I, pp.140-41. 
Hutchison & Vogel. Op. cit. pp.102-103 note. 
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Hema” Candra says: t 


"Jalandhara that is Trigarta" 

Jalandhara is also mentioned in the Yogini Tantra.“ 

The name of Jailandhara is Huawerued in that of the prcnent. 
town and district ot Jallandhar in the Punjab. the ancient nee 
dom ot J&landhara included the hill territories on the upper course 
ot the bias and in particular Kangra or Yrigarta. Jalandhara and 
frigarta are several times mentioned in the Ri jatarahgini.? 
Trigarta is identical with the modern hill district of Kangra, 
situated between the mountains ot Camb& and the upper course of the 
Beas. A glossary of a manuscript of the Rajatarahgini renders 


Trigarta oy Nagarkotta.* 


We first read of Trigarta. in the Rajatarahgifi, when 


Sregtasena, the son of Meghavahana, bestowed the land of Trigarta 


upon the Pravaresa temple. King Lalitadilya Muktapida of the 


Karkota dynasty made his attendants kings by granting them Jaland- 
hara, Lohara and other territories.” At the advance ot Sathkara- 


varuants armies, Prthvicandra, the ruler ot trigarta, is said to 
Ll. HemakoSa. Qioted by Cunningham, p.156 and Vogel, p.103. 
e, Yogini Tantra. I, ll, 2. 2, 2. 9 quoted by B.C. Law 
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4, Stein. Rajat. III, 100 note. 
>. Rajat. III, 100. 


6, Rajat. iV 4 L?7 * 


have approached the king in order to otfer homage. 


Qieen Stryamati, wife of Ananta (1020-63), was the daughte 
of Inducandra ot Jalandhara. Her elder sister ASamati had been 
married to RudrapdSla Sahi ot the Hindu Sahiya dynasty otf KAbul .* 
Cunningham has identified Inducandra of Rijatarahgini with Indra-— 
candra ot the genealogical lists of the Kangra rajas.? The ending 
Candra in the name of the frigarta raja Prthvicandra, is however, 
not found in the genealogical list of the Katoch rajas who ruled 
Kangra from an early period.” we tind further reterence to this 
place during the reign of King Jayasitha when Sujji, the exiled 
Kashmirian minister, met Jyesthap&la, a follower of Bhikg&cara at 
Jalandhara and planned an invasion of Kashmir in alliance with 


Bhiksdcara.? 


Physical and ethnic characteristics sharply mark off the 
Kashmiri from all surrounding races yet no particular localities 
can b¢connected with ethnic divisions.° On the evidence of the 
language and physical appearance of the Kashmiris, Stein considers 
them a branch of the race which brought the IndoswAryan type of 


languages into India. The purity of race he assigns not only to 
ee. Rajat. VIL, 150. 
3. A. Cunningham. Ed. cit. p,1de, Cunningham is however wrong 


in saying that Ananta (1028-81) married the tw 
daughters or Inducandra. 


A. otein. Rajat. Volsl. p.99. 
Rajat. VII, 1651, 1070. 
6. Stein. Rajat. Vol. II, p.429, 
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the natural isolation ot the country but to a curious faculty for 


absorbing foreign elements.” 


fhe wide prevalence of Naga worship before and even after 
the Buddhist period indicates that the first settlers in the 
Kashmir Valley must have been primitive aborigines. The modern 
Dimbs, tie descendents of the old Dombas are related to the gipsy 
tribes of India and Europe .* J.J. Modi has made an attempt to 
show that Kashmir was once a Zoroastrian country,” but, as pointed 
out by Dr. Sufi, the references guoted in support of this view are 


more or less of a legendary nature.‘ 


Modern authorities like Lawrence, Younghusband, and Bernie: 
have pointed out the Jewish cast of faces ot the inhabitants of 
Kashmir.? Referring to the Kashmiris ‘Al-Berdni pointed out that. 
it was difficult to have commerce with them and that "in former 
times, they used to alow one or two foreigners to enter their 
country, particularly Jews, but at present do not allow any Hindu 


whom they do not know personally to enter, much less other people". 
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ce. LJbid. p.430. also see intra. p. | 
3. J.J. Modi. J.B.Br. R.A.S. Vol. XIX. December 1095, pp.237-48. 
4. G.M.D. Sufi. Kashiyir. Vok. I, p15. : 
5. W. Lawrence, ‘The Valley of Kashmir. p.31s. 

Younghusband. Kashmir. pp.129-30. 

Bernier. ‘travels. p.430. 
6, Albertini. India. Vol. I, p.206. 
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From Lohara (modern Loharin) hailed our kings of Medieval 
Kashmir, whom we refer to as the kings of the Lohara dynasties. 


and who ruled in the most critical times from A,D, 1003-1171. 


Before the advent of the Lohara dynasty to the throne, 
Kashmir was ruled by the dynasty of Parvagupta (949-50) who 
rose from the family of a divira, or'writer', Parvagupta had 
been in the cabinet of ministers during the reign of king 
Sahgramaraja of the dynasty of Yasaskara (939-948); having 
killed the boy king in 949, he seated himself on the vacant 
throne. After Parvagupta, his son Kgyemagupta succeeded to the 
throne (850-58) .7 Ksemagupta married Diddaé, the daughter of 
Sithharaja, the ruler of Lohara.? This marriage created bonds 
between the rulers of Lohara and the kings of Kashmir, Ksema- 
gupta died in 858 and queen Didd& first exercised royal power 
as the guardian of her sons Abhimanyun II. (958-72), Nandigupt 
(973-75), Tribhuvana (973-75), and Bhitmagupta (975/80-1). 
Assured of her safety byvthe help of Tuhga, a Khaga from 


Parnotsa (Poonch) in the year 980/1 she had Bhimagupta put to 
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L. R&jat.VI. 130. 
2, REjat VI. 150. 
3. Rojat.VI. 176. Queen Didd& was on her mother's side a 

grand daughter of king Bhima $3hi of Udabhfinda, mod. Und. 
" Rajat.VI, 188 ff. 


death by torture, and reiggtned for twenty-three years with 
fuga as her prime minister, Ultimately she bequeathed the 
throne in undisputed succession to her nephew, the young 
Sahgramaraja, son of her brother Udayaraja, the ruler of 


Lohara.< 


With Sahgraémaraja commenced the rule of the Lohara 
kings. These kings belomged to the KhaSa race, The term Khasa, 
Khagaka, or Khasgaka appears frequently in the Rajataratgini 
and the people to whom it refers in so many verses have been 
confined by Stein to a comparatively limited region comprising 
the valleys lying immediately to the south and west of the Pir- 
Pantsal range. We believe, however, that this term covered the 
inhabitants of a wider area of the Himalayas than Stein penitac 


Kalhana depicts Savlgramaraja as a prudent but personally 


4 


weak ruler, ‘Tuttga remained in power during the carly part of 


the reign of this king, inspite of a revolt which the br&hmana 
ministers had stirred against him through the brShmanas and the 
Lemelespueonites But old age and the cares of official affairs 
so weakened his discretion that he started employing inefficie: 
and rapacious persons into high state offices? a step which 


added to his unpopularity. His position was further weakened 
by Ai defeat at tie Rands Q Makmiol  GKagnri. 
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l. RBjat. V1.330 ff. 
2, Rajat. VI.355.ff. 


3. see infra Appendix Vv. pp hé69-e9 
4, Rajat. VII. 9. . 
5. RAjat. VII. 13 ff. 
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The most important event in the history of Northern 
India during the early decades of the llth century when 
Sahgrdmaraja was on the throne of Kashmir (1003-28) was the 
series of Muhammadan expeditions led by Mahmtid of Ghagni, but 
the great wave of invasion which swept across the Indus stopped 
short of the mountain ramparts protecting Kashmir. The severa. 
expeditions which we know Mahmtid to have led in that direction 
never seriously threatened the independence of the valley. 
Kalhana gives us an account of the expedition whiiéh was des— 
patched under Tuhga to the assistance of SShi Trilocanapala. 
Not listening to the advice given by the SA&hi ruler, who was 
acquainted with the Turuska system of warfare, and encouraged 
by the defeat of the Muhammadan reconnaissance party, Tunga 
went to fight them and was defeated, From the materials 
available in Elliot's work Stein takes this expedition to have 


of 
been undertaken in the year 10143 - against the ninth Mahmud's 


1. Rajat. VII, 47-48. It was in the month of MirgaSirsa 


Nati ented per a A emcee erteeineidrine rabitah owen: 


Kashmir is also said to have given shelter to 
Anandpal, the son of Jaipal in 1006, on his defeat near 


Peshawar, by Sultan Mabmtd of Ghazni. There is no such 
record in the Rajatarahgini. Possibly Kalhana was aware 


of these happenings but did not care to record because they 
did not concern his narrative, 


cf. Rajat. VIII, 1190 note. 
The Imperial Gazetteer of India 1908, Vol. XX, p.114-—-L5. 
Firishta Brigge's tr. p. 41. 
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campaigns according to Elliot's reckoning .* Pirishta tells 

us that in A.H. 404 or A.D. 1013 Sultan Mahmtid marched with his 
army against the fort of Nindoona* Situated on the mountains of 
Bulnat, then in the possession of the rajh of Lahore, that is 
the SShi king Bnendapala. His son Jeipal II, seeing that he 
could not oppose the sultan in the field, drew off his army 
towards Kashmir. It is in connection with this campaign of 


sultan Mahmtid that Pirishta tells us about his plundering of 


Kashmir and forcing the inhabitants to acknowledge the prophet? 


Kathana records that when TrilocanapSla had gone afar, the 


whole country was overshadowed by hosts of fierce candglas.* 
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Nazim. Sultan Mahnuiid pp. 92-93. note. 
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Stein. Rajat tr. VII, 67-69. note. 
2. Firishta. Brigg's tr. p. 54. 


Nandana situated on the northern spur of the Salt Range, 
commands the main route into the Ganges Dodb. It is the 
Nardin of Utbi; Gardizi and Baihagt. call it Nandtinah. 
whelum Gazetteer also identified Ninduna with Nandana a hill 
fort in the Salt Range where there are some remains of 
ancient saree ee to Kashmir rule. 


Nazim. Sultan Mahmtd. De Yi« “NOte, 
Vide. Punjab District Gazetteer. XXVIIA. 1904. pp. 46-47. 
oe Hivishta. Tr. Brigs's Vol. 1. pyo4, 
Jeipal II is said in this book to be the grandson of 
Anandpal. The reference is to Trilocanapala who is 
mentioned as Purwjaipala in Elliot's version. 
Elliot Vol. II. p. 451, Albérfini. India II, p.13. 
C.V¥. Vaidya. Vol. III. p.61. Stein. Rajat tr. VII, 1LL7-69 
4, Rajat. VII, 63. note. 
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Thus the power of Vrilacanapala was broken and, 
putting the fort of Nandana in the charge of Sartigh,~ the 
sultan returned to Ghazni in the summer of A.H. 405 (July- 


August 1014), 


Once more Kalhana, while talking of the conduct of the 
sons of a certain Candramukha, whom Sahgramaraja had put in 
the military posts previously held by Tufhga, tells us how they 
too, when sent by the king to fight with the Turuskas, fled 
and came back to their country.4 He does not, however, give 
us the date of this event. fhe first actual invasion of 
Kashmir ~ the siege of Lohkot or Loharkot - is recorded by the 
Vuhammadan historians, Gardizi and Pirishta® as occurring in 
the year A.H. 406 (A.D. 1015). The sultan made preparations 
for an invasion of Kashmir, probably to punish Sahgramardja 
for his assistance to Trilocanapiila. He marched towards - 
Jhelum and Nien: proceeding along the valley of the river Tohi 
(ancient Tosi of Parnotsa), he triedfo cross over to Kashmir 
by the Toshamaidan pass. His progress was checked by the 
hill-fort of Lohkot, modern Loharin, which guarded the pass 


and had the reputation of being impregnable. The sultan 
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y. Rajat. VIT, 111-118. 

y, Firishta. Brigg's trans. pp. 54-55. 
Gardizi. p. 72. Qioted by Nazim. p. 104. 
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invested the fort, but heavy snowfall cut off the communica— 
tions and, after a monthts fruitless endeavour, he was forced 
to raise the siege and retire. All the Muhammedan 
historians tell us that on his return march Mahmtid had to 
face great trouble. Many of his troops perished and he 
himself escaped with difficulty.* Nazim thinks that it was 


probably during this expedition that some of the r&jSs of the 


south Western Kashmir hills submitted to the sultan.? 


Mahmiid made another attempt to invade Kashmir and in 
the autumn of A.H. 412 (September—October 1021), he marched 


from Ghazni to reduce the fort of Lohkot which had formerly 
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checked his advance. The natural defences of/fthe fort again 


proved insurmountable, and for one month the besiegers made 
futile attempts to take it. The onset of severe winter 
reduced them to a pitiable plight and the sultan was once 


again forced to raise the siege and finally to abandon the 


i. Wirishta,. Brige's tr. Vols I pp. 54-55. 
Gardizi. p.73. 
oi. Tab. Ak. tre Bs Veys psd 


3, N&zim. Sultan Mahmiid. p.105. note. cf. Utbi. p.304. 
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Firishta. Brigg's tr. p.57. 
Pirishta tells us that on his invasion of Kanamj, Mahbmtid 
reached the confines of Kashmir and the prince whom he had 


established in that country sent him presents and was 
directed to accompany the army. 


4. Gardiat. p.79. 
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idea of conquering Kashmir. Pirishta's history has another 
reference to the sultan going to sack the hilly tracks named 
Kuriat and Nardein, which lie between Turkistan and Hindustan, 
Both these places he pillaged, and converted the inhabitants to 
Islam; he destroyed the temple at Nardein and, after building 
a Tort there, marched in the direction of Kashmir and on the 
route invested the stronghold of Lohkot., but finding it 
altogether impregnable he decamped,* We have already noted 
that FPirishta mentions that Mahmtid's first expedition against 
Lohkot took place in the year 1015;° this. account of a second 
campaign must refer to that which Gardizi mentions as having 
been undertaken by Mahmtd in September-October 1021. Thus the 
accounts of the Muslim historians corroborate one. another on 
the point that Mahmtid made repeated efforts to sack the hill 
fortress of Lohkot or the Loharakotta of Kalhana, but that 
every time he was foiled in his attempt. It is, however, 
interesting that, except for the mention of the two expeditions 
sent by King Sahgramaraja, Kalhana is quite silent about Mahmtid's 
invasions, Moreover, in both these cases he mentionsthe defeat 
of Tuhga and of the sons of Candramukha, whom Sahgramaraja 


3 


had installed in Tufigats position. Kalhana, however, often 
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mentions the natural defences of his country and the strength 
of the Lohara castle, which served as a stronghold even during 
the internal strife and the civil wars of the two Lohara 
dynasties,+ Knowing the weakness of his own countrymen's 
forces and their lack of acquaintance with the Turkish system 
of warfare, it may be that he did not feel strongly about the 
defeat of Mahmtd which was not so much due to the strength of 
the fighting forces as to the natural impregnability of the 


fortress itself -— hence his silence on this point. 


Regarding these invasions V.A. Smith writes: "In the 
reign of Sahgrama, the kingdom suffered an attack from Mahmtd 
of Ghanzgni and, although its troops were defeated by the 
invader, preserved its independence which was protected by the 
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inaccessibility of the mountain barriers". On the evidence 


of the Rijataraigini Vaidya maintains that the text tells of 
the defeat of Sangramaraja's forces not in Kashmir, but in 
Kabul, where they had been sent to assist the SShi king. 
Kashmir was not invaded in the days of Satgrama at all. 

While Vaidya is right in saying that Kalhana's reference 
relates to King Sahgrima'ts sending Tutga to help the $5hi ruler 
frilocanapala against the invasion of Mahmtd of Ghazni, his 


further statement, that Kashmir was not invaded at all in the 
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1. Rajat. IV, 345. 
2. V.A. Smith. karly History of India. 4th ed. p.389. 
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reign of Sahgramaraija, is wrong. Although Kalhana is silent 
about the matter we have already seen on the authority of 
Muslim historians that Mahmtd invaded Kashmir in the years 

1015 and 1021! — prom the Rijatarahgini we know that 
samgramaraja ruled from 1003 to 1028.2 Smith seems to have 
interpreted Mahmud's invasion of the kingdom of the §%hi 
Trilocanapala as an invasion of Kashmir, but he is on the whole 
correct in stating that Mahmtid was never able'to conquer Kashmir 
owing to the inaccessibility of its dountein weapagte. 

Smith's statement thus tends to combine the events of several 


years into a single campaign, and is therefore confused. 


Though Kalhana does not give us the date of Mahmiid's 

invasion of Trilocanapala's territory and SahgramarAja's help 
to the latter, we gather on the authority of Muhammedan 

sources that the event took place in 101%. Vaidya, however, 

thinks that Mabmid's attack on TrilocanapSla was in 1021," a 


theory which we consider further below. 


lL, Supra. pp 4a-43 

Rajat. VII, 1-127. 

Supra p.qe. 

C.V, Vaidya. H.M.H.I. Vol.III, p.62. 


About Mahmfid's fightagatTrilocanapSla which we date as LOL. 
Vaidya writes: "If we reconcile this account with the 
statement of Al-bertint that Trilocanapdla ruled till 1021 
and Bhima ruled for five years after him, we have either to 
postpone this battle to 1021 A.D. or to believe that 
Trilocanapdla lived and ruled till 1021 some other insignifti- 
cant portion of the hilly sub-montane part of. the Panjab or 
went to Kana&#j and there again fought with Mahmid." 
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Basing his remarks on the account given by Utbt, NSaim 
tells us that, after his defeat at the hands of Mahmtid, Trilo- 
canapSla returned to the Hastern part of the Punjab, where he 
seems to have established himself in the Siwhlik hills. i 
Mrilocanapla* did not rest in neaee: but carried on warfare 
with neighbouring réjas, particularly with Candra Ray of Sharwé. 
After his expedition to Kanauj (close of A.H. 409/beginning of 
A.D, 1019), Trilocanapala entered into alliance with Ganda, 
(Nanda of Utbi and other Muslim historians) rij of Kalinjar 
and secured from him @ promise of help in winning back his 
ancestral kingdom from sultan Mahmtd.° When Mahmtd received 
news of this alliance he marched from Ghazna in the beginning 
of Autumn A.H. 410 (October A.D. 1019) with the intention of 


A 


punishing Ganda. The sultan pursued Trilocanapala also and 


overtook him on the 15th of December 1019, but Trilocanapila 
managed to cross the river Ruhut (RAmaganga). Ultimately 
TrilocanapSla was wounded in the battle; he managed to escape 


bufwas assassinated by some of his own followers in 1021-22, 


The events in which TrilocanapAala lost his life occurred 
in 1021.° fis son Bhimapaéla succeeded to his dominions and wit 
his death in 1026 the Hindu ShShiya dynasty came to an end, 


Thus we have seen that the battle with TricolanapSla took place 
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1. N&zim, Sultan Mahmid. p.93. 
Purw Jaipal of Utbi. pp.311-13. Vide Nazim's note p.93. 
3. Nazim. Op cit. p.94. Vide Gardizt. pp.76-77; <Abnil Athir 
Ix. 218. 
4. Gardizi. p.76; Utbi. Pp. Si 7p 18. 
5. Rajat VII, 66-69; Albertini , Vol.IT. ore 


in 1013 and there is no necessity of shifting it to 1021 while 
Vaidya's second suggestion is proved by above account, ALL 
this evidence is corroborated by Kalhana when he says; "Even 
after he had obtained his victory, Hammira did not breathe freel: 
thinking of the superhuman prowess of the illustrious Trilocana— 
pala, who displayed great resolution also after he had fallen 
from his position, and relying on his force of elephants 


: : Re 
endeavoured to recover his victory". 


He further states: "J 
have not described here at length how rapidly the royal glory of 
the S&his has vanished even (down to their very) name, this 
being only an incident", Thus it is clear that the event of 
1013 was just an incident among the campaigns of Mahmiid against 
Trilocanapala., WPinally Kalhana pathetically says: "That Shi 
kingdom whose greatness on the earth has alone been briefly 
indicated in the account of King Sakata warjmka's reign — now one 


asks oneself whether, with its kings, ministers and its court, 


| 
it ever was or was not",? 


Safigrara ja died in the month of Ag&dha (June-July) 1028, 
and.was succeeded by his son Hariraja. This prince, during his 
brief reign, took steps to preserve law and order, but his 
reign was cut short by his sudden death after only 22 days. 

The general reports said that queen mother S$ritlekha had used 
witchcraft against him because he did not approve of her 


licentious conduct.“ Though this queen wanted to get the 
sr Rajat. VII. 64-65, 

Qs Rajat. VII. 66. 

3 Rajat. VII. 68-69 

4, Rajat. VIL. 127-55 


throne for herself, the Hk&figas and the king's milk brother 
paigara mad? her child son Ananta ing. fincouraged by these 
events in Kashmir, Vigraharaja, the ruler of Lohara, who was 
Ananta's paternal uncle, proceeded from Lohara in rapid 
marches, burnt down the 'Gate! (Dvara)~“, and after two and a 
half days unexpectedly entered the city. The troops of 


SrilekhS, however, foiled his designs. 


The most important political event during the reign 
of King Ananta was the marriage of the king with Stiryamati,. 
the younger daughter of Inducandra, the prince of JSlandhara. 
This marriage was arranged at the inducement of Rudrapdla, 
one of the S$8hi princes staying at Ananta'ts court after the 
destruction of the S&hi power at the hands of Mahmtid of Ghangni. 
Rudrapala had himself married the elder sister named R&Smatt. 
This brought together the SRhis, the King of Kashmir, and the 
prince of Ja&landhara in the close ties of a matrimonial 
alliance,” The SBhis, though no more a great power by 
themselves, wielded great influence at Ananta's court, 
Though haughty and extravagant, they greatly helped king Ananta 
against the invasions of the Da&radas. Acalamanhgala, the 


king of the D&radas, together with seven Mleccha princes, 


1. R&jet. VIT. 134-35. 
2. Rajat VII, 139-140. ‘The term Dvara refers to one of the 


"Gates! leading to the valley. See Supra p. 24 
3. RAjat. VII. 150-52. 
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invaded Kashmir, This invasion was instigated by the DaSmaras, 
who were induced to do so by treasury superintendent ( ganjad— 
hipa) Brahmaraja, who had quarrelled with Rudrap&la, the $ahi 
prince, The Mleccha princes were all Slain or captured and 
King Ananta obtained much plunder in gold, jewels and other 
presents. The SS3hi prince presented to Ananta the head of the 


Darada ruler,.? H.C. Ray thinks that "by the word Mleccha, 


Kalhana means Muslin chiefs from the upper Indus valley". 


Citing the use of the word Sakas for the enemies of Ananta (who 


we SS ee mari aeametenemabanana aomea Tremisi al 


he'suggests that by Saka, Bilhana may have hinted at the 


Turkish origin of the Mieccha princes.” C.V. Vaidya also 
takes these princes as Muslim Turks .* 


King Ananta obtained further victories over various 
kings. He first invaded Campa,° (modern Chamba) . He 
uprooted King Sdla.and placed a new ruler on the throne. 


King S&la, whose name does not occur in the Camba VathSAvali 
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has been identified by Prof. Kielhorn with Salavahana — 


mentioned as King Somavarmadeva's predecessor in the Chamba 
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Saka in the sense of Mohammedans is found in the grant 
plate in J.A.S.B. XLIII. Pt. I, pp.105-108. 


5. RBjat. VII, 218. 
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grants. 


Ananta's supremacy being acknoWedged in Campa, Darvabhisadra, 
frigarta and Bhartula (Vartula).° Cunningham places the 
invasion of Campa by Ananta between 1028-31, but, as already 
pointed out by Stein, he does not give his authority for any of 
these dates.’ The Ra&jatarahgini does not give us any dates for 
this event and there is no allustén. to it in the Chamb3 
VahSivali. Vogel thinks that it occurred not later than A.D. 
1060, nor earlier than about A.D. 1050.4 ‘the date of 

Sel avehana is given as c A.D. 1040. Taking King Ananta's 
invasion of Camp&, as stated by Cunningham, to be between 1028 
and 1031 and noticing the presence of Asata in King KalaSa's 


assembly of hill r&jas, Kielhorn dates the Campa grant in the 


middle of the llth century.’ 


Encouraged by these successes, Ananta led an expedition 
to Vallgpura® (modern Ballaur, situated in the lower hills to 
the Hast of Jammu). His troops became weary and were with 
difficulty extricated oy Haladhara. His attack on Ura&&% 


(modern Hazari) was also not a great success and the retreat was 


made possible by his able commander—in-chief's sagacity. ! 
Ue: dd JIN: AVEC S Ope “Ti 
Vikrama@nika,XVIII, 38. iGea 
a. A, Cunningham, ed. cit. p.162; Arch.Survey Report,, Vol. XIV 
pp.1ll4-15 
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The earliest of the copper-plates of Campi was granted 
by Somavarman in the seventh year of his reign, in the month of 
' Bhadrapada, and on the occasion of a solar sciaues: Vogel 
has stated that there was a solar eclipse in Bhadrapada, AD 
1066, and though the day does not exactly correspond with that 
on the plate, he thinks it near enough to raise a strong pro- 
bability that this is the eclipse referred to. Counting back 
seven years from 1066, Vogel fixes 1059-60 as the probable date 
of the invasion of Campa by Anantadeva and of Somavarman's 
accession. He considers that Ananta's invasion cannot have 
been later than 1060, nor much earlier than 1050." He has 
also stated that solar eclipses took place in the month of 
Bhadrapada of-the years 1047, 1056 and 1066, but restricts the 
alternative dates to 1056 and 1066, the latter being regarded a 


the more probable date of the eclipse referred to.” 


We have already referred to Cunningham's suggestion 
that the invasion of Campa by Ananta took place in between 
1028-31.° We cannot accept this date as it appears to be 
definitely too early. It is clearly stated in the Rajatarah- 
gini that King Ananta began his reign as a child in 1028.4 


It is also known fromm this Me that Ananta committed suicide 
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Born in 1020, Ananta could not have led an expedition at the 


tender age of eight or eleven years. 


The eclipse of 1066 referred to by Vogel occurred 
actually in A8vina, Priday, 2lst of September 1066. Therefore 
we are not satisfied that it was the eclipse referred to in the 
Campa grant. We have records of two solar eclipses in the 
months of Bhadrapada of the years 1058 and 1059 — Saturday, 
August 3ist, 1058, and Thursday, August 11th, 1059. Counting 
back seven years from these dates we get 1051 and 1052 as the 
probable dates of the invasion of Campa by King Ananta. The 
Rajatarahemni tells us that, after uprooting King Sala, Ananta 
placed a new ruler on the throne, This was King Somayatmasas 
mentioned in the copper plate grant of CampS and identified by 
Kielhorn?, and Somavarman's date of accession would thus be 


LOSL. OF L052: 


Kalhana has also stated that King Harsa (1089-1101) was 
helped in his last desperate struggle against his brothers 


Uccala and Sussala of Lohara by Jasata, the son. of Harga's 


maternal uncle.“ This reference shows that Harsa's mother 


Bappika was a princess of Camps. We also consider the dates of 
birth of the kings of Kashmir in this connection. King Kalasa 


is stated to have been 49 years of age at his death in 1089, thu: 
.. SWamikannu Pillai. Indian Chronology 1911, pp.82-86. 

. Bagat VII, 218, 

- Op cit. Ind, Ant. XVIM p. 7ff.. 
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establishing his date of birth in 1040.1 on the evidence of 


e Kalaga 


the Rajatarahgini we know that Harsa was born in 1058; 

was then 18 years of age, Kalaga may have thus been married to 

BappikA at the customary age of 16 years” in 1056, which shows 
that by this date relations between Kashmir and Campa were 
Sérenethened by the close ties of a matrimonial alliance, and 
invasion of this kingdom by Ananta must surely havetaken place 

at an earlier date. In view of this argument the dates 1051 or 

1052 seem quite plausible. The marriage alliance could not 

have been formed just after the installation of Bappika's 

brother Somarvarman because KalaSa was then just a small boy and. 
so must have been Bappiké; the marriage took place when Kalaga_ 
came of age in 1056, Moreover, Kalhana records troubles at 

home during the period immediately preceding King Ananta's abdi- 

cation in favour of his son Kalafa in 1063.¢ we are therefore 
convinced that Ananta's career of conquests and expeditions must, 

have come to an end long before his abdication. The date we 

have fixed would also give a fair length of time’to the rule of 

sohmavarman, who was succeeded by his brother Asata, presumably 

about 108@?, for the latter was definitely on the throne of 

Campa by 1087/88 when we find him in the list of hill R&jSs who 


assembled in Kashmir in 1087-88 during King KalaSa's reign. s 
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While King Ananta was engaged in reckless foreign 
expeditions various acts of violence occurred at home. The 
illustrious R&jeSvara, who was the lord of the 'Gate', fell by 

the hands of the Dimaras of KramarSjya.~ There were other 
palace scandals about MQieen Stryamatt: © the king also came 
under the domination of his wife and was ultimately induced by 
her to abdicate in favour of his son KalaSa, much against the 
wishes of some of his ministers. Later he again took the 
royal power into his own hands, while Kalasa remained king 
merely in name.’ In the meantime KalaSa fell into the hands of 
base associates and led an utterly immoral life; in one of his 
licentious appointments he was disgraced by the night watchmen 
and was only saved from tinea hands by disclosing his identity 


as a iring.? 


This disgrace and utter humiliation brought 
rupture between the father and son®, but Ananta's hands were 
tied by his queen, who out of her love for the son would not 
permit the king to take any strong action against Kalaga. ! 
Angered by these circumstances King Ananta left for Vijayebfara 


with his followers.® King Kala&a tried to put his administra- 


tive machinery into order and, after arranging things in 
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Sr'inagara, he attacked Ananta;+ 


hereagain an armistice was 
arranged between thefather-and son by the queen. Kalaga 
retreated on the receipt of secret messages from the queen, “ 
while King Ananta, annoyed by the behaviour of his son, thought 
of passing on the sovereignty to the sons of Tanvahge, Fearing 
lest the throne should pass from her line, the queen secretly 
called Harga, the elder son of Kalaga to VijayéSvara, in order 


to make him king.° 


When Harga joined his grandparents KalaSa 
in disgust burnt down VijayeSvara and persistently ordered the 
old king to go over to Parnotsa, The queen also induced him 
to do S80; once in a violent altercation with his wife, Ananta 


committed suicide in 1081.4 


Another important event in the history of Kashmir at 
this time was the visit of Ananta's cousin Kgitiraja from 
Lohara, who wastroubled by the evil conduct of his son, and 
abdicated the throne of the hill principality in favour of 
Utkarga, the younger son of Kalaga.°? Thus the kingdom of 
Kashmir was for the first time joined with that of Lohara under 
therule of the same family, The financial position under king 
Ananta and the influence of queen StiryamatiI over this king have 


been dealt with separately. ° 
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After the death of king Ananta and the self—immolation 
of queen Stiryamati, Kalaga tried to end hostilities with his © 
son Harsa; he appropriated all the treasures which Harsa had 
brought from his grandparents and fixed a certain sum as 
allowance for him. Kalasa also tried to look personally into 
the affairs of the kingdom and brought about much improvement 
in the administration.+ favine settled the affairs at home 
and having made pious foundations, hethen took up foreign 
expeditions, At this time King Sahajapila of Rajapuri died 
and was succeeded on the eas by his son Sahgramapala, but 
the child king's uncle Madanapala wantedto usurp the throne. 
SaheramapAla' s Sister took refuge in Kashmir and sought help 
from king Kalaéga; bis latter's soldiers restored order in 
RAjapuri.* After some ‘phne there was again trouble from 
Madanapala in R&ajapurit; the Kashmirian commander Bappata 
2 


defeated him and prought him, in fetters to the king. Next 


expedition was sent to Urash under Malla, the father of future 


kings Uccala and Sussala. Malla easily defeated king Abhaya‘- 
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lL. R&jat. VII, 488 ff. 

2. Rajat. VII, 533-537. 

3, Rajat. VII, 574-75. 

4. Rajat. VII, 585-86. Walla was KalaSa's brother from 
another branch of the Lohara family. 


58 
of UraSSa and brought herds of horses as booty. These 
expeditions and successes were followed by. a darbar of hill 
YB)4S in Kashmir in 1087-88. According to Kalhana it was 


attended vy:—t 
ae Kirti of BaddhSpura (Babbapura or Durgara) 
aba ae Asata, King of Campa ( Chamb3) 


iii. KalaSa, Tukka'ts son, lord of Valladpura (Balor) 


iv. King Sahgramapada, lord of RAjapuri (Rajauri) 
Vv. Utkarsa, ruler of Lohara (Loharin) 

TAs Sahgata, king of Uraga (Hazirs) 

si gina ae Gambhirasiha, chief of Kanda 


viii. Uttamar&ja, the ruler of Kasthavata. (Kishtwar) 


i “Stein could not identify King Kirti of Baddhapura with 


any of the rulers mentioned in the RB jatarafgint.* On the 
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basis of variations in the various manuscripts, he suggested 
that the ruler of Babbapura, mentioned in VIII, 538, ina | 
list of rajas from _the hills to the east of Kashmir, 
corresponds in all probability to the. chief named in the 
first place. 
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See Stein Addenda to the text ed, Rajat. 
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He also suggested that Kirti could possibly be the 
abbreviated name of Kirteraja,. who is referred to as ruler of 
Nilapura, in another verse in the Rajatarangini,” and felt that 
Nilapura could possibly be connected with a locality mentioned 
aS Bappanila in certain verses in the Rajatarahgini, Nila 
Sop deed uae connection with Nilapura while. Bappa could be 


connected with Babbapura.~ 


Writing the history offthe Jammu state, Hutchison and 
Vogel found the first historical mention of this state under 
the name of Durgara in two Chamba copper plate title deeds of 
the eleventh century, which actually refer to events that took 
place in the early part of the 10th century. This gave them 
the evidence that the state was in existence and was ruled by 
its own chiefs. They felt surprised that while many other 
hill states like Camp&, VallSpur (Ballaur), Trigarta (Kanera), 
and others are mentioned, there is no reference to Durgara in 
the Rijatarafgipl.’ The explanation for this fact, according — 
to Vogel, is that the state was referred to under the name of 
its capital, which was evidently at Babb&pura, now Babor, near 
the left bank of the Tawi, some 17 miles east of Jammu.“ 


The derivation of the modern name Babbor from Babbapura is 
Ls Ieee Lis Rajat. tr. VIT, 588-90. note. 

a. wbeln, Rajat. tr. VII, 255 note, 

De. “OP Hibs BOCs Vola Vitis Nox. 2, pp. Ot. 


A, . Drew. A Geographical Account of the Jammu and Kashmir 
territories. pid = 
128. 
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taken on the analogy of other similar place names ending in 
Pura in the hills, such as Balor derived from Vall&pura, 
Brahmnor from Brahmapura, and Manglor from Mahgalapura.+ 

This was further strengthened by the existence of a defaced 
inscription in S8rad& characters of the type of Gamb3 copper 
plates (Baijnath pragas€is) which are dated in Saka 1126 or 
Aid. 1204,° The discovery of a copper coin from the Babor 
Site and its identification by R. Burn with the coins of king 
Kalasga of Kashmir is, as pointed out by Vogel, particularly 
interesting in connection with Kalhana's first mention of 
Babbapura in the reign of king Kalaéa of Kashmir. The name 
of Kirtidhara is found in the VahS8vali just about c A.D. 
1070-90. Thus from the Heouinent position given to this 
ruler”, and from all the sound reasons put forward by Vogel, 
we are led to believe that he was no other than the king of 
Jammu territory, the capital of which was then at Babor, the 
anciert Babbapura. The name offhis r&j& as given in the list 


supplied by Kalhana is Kirti and not Kirtir&ja, for he uses 
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lL. Hutchison and Vogel. Dip. Hist. Soc, “ie. p.lo4, 
| J.R.A.S., 1907, p.404. 

ais — 1907, Dp. 405-406, 

4. Rajat. VII, 582, 588. 


It is interesting to note here that in Dogri language 
Babba is the term used for 'father'. 
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the latter name for the raj& of Nilapura. The abbreviation 
from Kirtidhara to Kirti is quite possible; Kalhana never makes 
such an abbreviation in respect of the name of Kirtiradja of 
Nilapura.+ From a previous reference to this raja Stein's 
suggestion would seem quite possible, but on the basis of the 
evidence supplied by Vogel we are quite convinced that this was 


none other than King Kirtidhara of Babbupura, 


The territories and names of the other rulers are well 
known. Utkarsa the ruler of Lohara was the younger son of 
cataea and, as a feudatory of the King of Kashmir, he also came 
to vay homage.On the reference to KSnda as lying on the 
road from Bhadravakiéa (modern Bhadravah) , to Kashmir, Stein 
conjectured that Kinda wasthe name of one of the hill districts 
immediately to the S.E. of Kashmir.* On local knowledge we 
suggest that it may be the home of the Dogras and chips: 
Situated along the Punjab frontiers and known as Kandi at 


present. 


The presence of particularly all the known rijas of 


KalaSats time who came to pay homage to him as feudatories or 
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Le. bein, Rajat tr. VII, 588-90, note. 7 : 
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2. Ibid. cf. Imp. Gag; Vol XV, p./2. Aur A che aes 
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as friendly neighbours shows the great importance of the 
kingdom of Kashmir in connection with the adjoining hill 
territories in Mediaeval times. The hospitality shown by 
the king of Kashmir is also significant of their good 


relations. 


The rest of the history of KalasSa is full of internal 
troubles, especially owing to the disaffection of his son 
Harsa, who formed a plot to kill his father, on the conspiracy 
becoming known to Kalaga, Harsa was imprisoned and Utkarga, 
KalaSa's younger son, was brought from Lohara and was anointed 


king of Kashmir on Kalaga's final illness and death in 1089.4 


After Kalafa's death in 1089, Utkarsa, the younger 
brother of Harsga, was crowned”, but Vijayamalla, another son 
of KalaSa from Queen Padmagritftood ba opposition. The king 
tried to appease him by promising him the same daily 
allowances which his elder brother Harga had received from 
his father. Harsa, therightful heir to the throne, was kept 
1. R&jat VII, 698-703. 


2. Rajat VII, 729. 
Rajat VIT, 731- 
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in a closely guarded prison where, apprehensive of his 
eersonal safety, he managed to secure the good offices of 

his younger half-brother Vijayamalla.* Utkarsa's 
inefficiency and parsimonious conduct soon alienated the 
feelings of his court and subjects, who longed to see the 
magnanimous Harga on the throne .* fincouraged by these 
developments Vijayamalla rose in open rebellion and attacked 
King Utkarga in the capital. This rising induced Utkarga 

to plan the murder of Harga, but his cowardice and vacillation 
Stood in his way and, in his nervousness, he gave wrong orders 
which led to Harsa's release, The confusion and the tumult 
that followed gave an opportunity to Harsa to seize the 


3 


throne. Utkarsa was made a captive in the palace, where 


he committed suicide after a reign of twenty-two days only.4 


Thus came to thethrone King Harsa, the last great 
king of the first Lohara dynasty, who ruled from 1089-1101. 
In some ways resembling Muhammad Tughlay of medieval India 
and Charles II of England, Harsa stands aya striking figure 
among the medieval Hindu rulers of Kashmir. At the 
commencement of his reign he showed wise forbearance by 
Ll. Rajat VIT, 750-55. 
. Rajat VIT, (32-35, (73-74. 


Rajat VII, 729. 
Rajat VIL, 833-850. 
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keeping his father's ministers in their original posts.* He 
placed his younger half-brother Jayarija at the head of the 

host of Chamberlains and made Vijayamalla, his other half- 
brother, his chief adviser in all the affairs of State. This 
Very Vijayamalla began to lust for the throne and conspired to 
kill Horse. The conspiracy, however, leaked out and Vijayamalla 
had to seek refuge in the territory of the Daradas in the north 
of Kashmir, where he was welcomed by Vidyadhara S$&hi, the Darada _ 
ruler; Later, in an attempt to lead an expedition against 


Kashmir, Vijayamalla was killed by an avalanche,“ 


Being free from the danger from Vijayamalla, Harsa 
started his elaborate scheme of introducing elegant fashions in 
dress and ornaments in the attire of his courtiers and himself. 
The magnificience reached its culmination with the introduction 
of the DaKsinatya fashions and the adoption of the coin~types 
from the south .? such was the splendour that he bestowed on his 
courtiers and scholars that it is said that Bilhana, who was a | 
chief Pandit of the coun of the QCSlukya king Tribhuvanamalla VI, 
Relaba.” The introduction of a south Indian coim-—type has been ; 


proved by the numismatic evidence! , while the Vikramankadevacarita 
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hk. R&jat VII, 886 ff. 
Rajat VIT, 881. 

RBjat VII, 913, 916. 
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of Bilhana testifies to his being in the court of the Chlukya 


: 6 re 
king Tribhuvanamalla. 


Thus we can believe that Kalhane's 
conventional description of the magnificence of the court has a 
factual basis. Harga also gave lavish gifts to the br&hmanas. 
He had been well-known for his learning and love for the learned 
even before he came to the throne,” and had entertained his 
father in his court with his poetic compositions and musical 
performances, Kalhana also records that he used to provide the 
scholars out of his own meagre funds as a prince,” The 
parsimonious conduct of Kalasa and Utkarga and the criticism that 
the latter met from the subjects, who referred to him as a 
miserly KhaSa, must have further encouraged Harga.’ The scanty 
allowances that he received as a prince from his father seem to 
have caused a psychological reaction on his coming to the throne, : 
and his excessive gifts to the poets and scholars suggest that py 
extravagant generosity he relieved his pent up feelings at the 
first opportunity. The introduction of the new fashions stands 
testimony to his elegant tastes but the introduction of the coin 
type from the south and the existence of his silver and gold 
coinsaze do not necessarily indicate any general affluence and 


prosperity during his reign, but rather his extravagance in 


L. VikramBike  Bahler. Gatred. pp 6 fF 
2, REjat VII, 610-717. 

3, Rajat VII, 611-613 

4 


+» Rajat VIT, 773-774 


spending the wealth stored in the royal treasury. 


Harsa also attempted foreign expeditions in order to 
assert the authority of Kashmir in the neighbouring territories, . 
We have already seen that there was internal trouble over the 
succession to the throne in R&ajapuri and King KalaSa, Harga's 
father, .had been quite successful in settling the dispute in 
favour of SamfgrimapSla. We have also seen that King 
SamGerSmapala attended the darbar of hill rSjSs in Kashmir in 


. but the relations between the two kingdoms appear to 


1087-88 , 
have been strained during the reign of King Harga’, when an 
expedition was sent to R&japuri under Sunna?, with no apparent 
success. A later expedition, led by the Commander-—in-—Chief, 
Kandarpa, defeated the Rajapurt forces and compelled the ruler 


to pay tribute. 4 


The success that Kandarpa attained in 
Rajapuril, roused the jealousies of the other ministers, and the 
evil counsellors who now surrounded Harsa managed to secure the 
disgrace and ultimately the banishment of this great and 


faithful general. 


The mu tad jealousies at the court and the existence of 
treacherous officers around Harsa, encouraged Jayaraija, his 


younger half-brother, who was the son of a concubine of Kalaéga, 
L. Supra. p. 49: 

2. Rajat VII, 967-991. 

5. Rajat VII, 968. 

4, Rajat VII, 971-991. 

3 Rajat VII, 996. 
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and who, we have stated before, had been placed at the head of 

the Chamberlains by the king, to enter into a dangerous conspiracy : 
to kill Harga.* His associate in all this arrangement was 
Dhanmata, the son of Tanvanhga from another branch ofthe Lohara 
family. Harsa came:to know of their intentions, succeeded in 
sowing dissension between the two conspirators, and then had Jayara. 
ja executed,” After cruelly putting Jayaraija to death in the 

year 1095, he turned upon Dhammata and had him also killed. * 

Harga seems to have become so desperate at the conduct of these 
relatives, whom he had raised to good positions and had:treated 
affectionately, that he now planned to put an end to all possible 
dangers to his life and throne, He ae had Dhammatats four sons 
- Tulla, Vijayarfja, Bulla and Gulla - killed.? omba, the elder 
son of Utkarga, was also killed along with Jayamalla, the son of 


Harsa's younger brother Vijayamalla.° 


Harsats extravagant expenditure on the magnificence of the. 
court and the huge expense incurred on the maintenance of troops, 


led to a serious drain on his treasury and grave financial 


troubles! , He now planned to meet them by looting the temple 
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1, BBjat VII, 1011-1015. 
2, Rajat VII, 1018. 

3, RAjat VII, 1019-1032. 
4. RBjat VIT, 1046-49, 
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5. Rajat VII, 1065 ~ See Genealogical table, No. L. port B. 
6, RAjat VII, 1068, 1069. 
7. RB&jat VII, 1081 ff. 


treasures. Not content with this, he started the desecration 

of the images, melting them down for financial purposes.- We 
er dealt with the whole question of the defilement of the 

images of gods and the spoliation of the wealth of thetemples 
separately.* Healso imposed excessive taxes on the people until | 
even the night-soil used as manure was taxed, This was _ 
followed by the excessive influence of the parasites and imposters. 


Harga is saidto have become so.debauched that he committed incest. 


with his own cousins and father's wives.’ The king's perversion 
for 
and depravity,led him to introduce three hundred and sixty women 


2 


of doubtful character in his seraglis. 


It was amidst this atmosphere of debauchery and dissipa- 
tion that Harsa led another expedition against R&japuri. The 
trouble in this territory seems to have continued even after its 
conquest at the hands of Kandarpa.© We find king Harsa first 
carrying on negotiations through envoys and iater himself Leneiie® 


{ 


an expedition. The fortress of Prthvigiri was besieged, and the 
king of RAjapurt offered large tribute and supplies in order to 


Save the garrison, but Harga did not agree to raise the siege, 
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Rajat VII, 1091 ff. 
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Rajat VII, 1146-48. 

Rajat VIT, 961-964, 
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Rajat VII, 1150-59; 1293. 
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Later Harsa'ts treacherous arny~commander (dandan3yaks) Sunna, who 
was bribed by the king of R&japuril, instigated the soldiers to 
demand heavy marching allowances and spread rumours of an invasion 
of Kashmir by the Wuruskas., Apprehensive of the an of his own. 
kingdom, Harsa was compelled to raise the siege and flee in 


dépair.? 


After Harsa's retreat from RAjapuri, Sahela, the 
Mahattama“, who had embezzled the king's revenue, instigated him 
to lead an expedition against the Daradas and to seize from them 
the fort of Dugdhaghata’. This fort hadfallen into the hands of 
the Daradas after the death of the D&mara Lakkanacandra, who had 
held it during the reign of king Kalaga. Harga now endeavoured to 
capture it.4 The expedition was undertaken on a report that the 
garrison's water supply was exhausted due to drought .? “The king 
despatched all his fleudatories to besiege the fort. but it was very 
difficult to stand the onslaught of the Daradas.° The situation 
grew worse because of the heavy rain which made fighting 
difficult. ! The forces were compelledto retreat. Numberless 


Kashmiri soldiers were captured or slain, but the situation was 


saved by the bravery of Malla's two sons Uccala and Sussals, who 
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1. RSjat VIL, 1159. 

2. See infra. p. iGo, wk lL. 
3, RAjat VII, 1170-71. 

4, Rajat VII, 1172-73. 

5. Rajat VII, 1175-76. 

6, R&jat VII, 1180-81. 

7. R&jat VIL, 1186. 


endeavoured to save the army and who were destined to become 
the first kings of the Second Lohara dynasty; these showed 
great bravery and thus won the hearts of the subjects. ALL 
these events fall between the years 1095 and 1099. The 


expedition to Dugdhaghata was sent in 1098 while the unsuccessful | 


expedition to RAajapuri may be placed between 1096 and 1098, 


These disastrous expeditions were followed by natural 
calamities, While a plague was raging and robbers were every~- 
where harassing the subjects, there occurred a disastrous flood 
which resulted in a severe famine, so that the rivers were all 
full of dead bodies.” he king, instead of relieving the 
distress of the subjects, imposed heavier taxes on them." 

These financial exactions were followed by the persecution of 

the Damaras of Madavarajya and Kramarijya,? and those who brought. . 
to the king the heads offthe Damaras, were honoured with rich 
gifts. The rest ofthe history of Hargsa's reign is a long story. 
offhe struggle of Uccala and Sussala to gain the throne of | 
Kashmir with the help of RAjapuri and the disaffected Damaras of 
Kashmir. No ruthlessly did Harga persecute the Daimaras that he 


did not even spare their women if they resisted; some ofthem fled’ 
1, Rajat VII, 1196-99. 

2. cf, Rajat VII, 1032, 1219. 

3. Rajat VII, lelo-12e2e. 

4 Rajat VII, 1le25. 

5. Rajat VII, 1227-1235. 
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to the neighbouring territories and converted to Mohammedanism. 
This persecution of the Landed aristocracy turned them 
desperately against king Harsa and, collecting their forces, 
they decided to offer united resistance, Instigated by 
Lakg§idhara, one offthe ministers of Harsa, they decided to kill 
Uccala and Sussala.* Learning about this en the two 
brothers escaped in the autumn of 1100. Uccala went to Ra japurt :. 
while Sussala took shelter with king Kalha of Kalinjara -— a hill 


territory to the south of Kashmir. 


Uccala's presence in R&japurl was a constant source of 
fear to Harsga; so he offered huge sums of money to king 
Sahgramapala to kill him. Rather than removing the danger 
these overtures exposed Harsa's weakness and led the king of 
RAjapuri to show more favours to Uccala. Kalhana writes: 
"Those of R&japuri are no well-wishers of Kashmir. What need be. 
said of the intrigues which arose when a mighty opponent of the 
Kashmirian ruler had arrived amongst ace fhus the situation 
turned out to be very grave when a rival claimant to the throne 
of Kashmir reached the court of a powerful enemy, instigated 
and helped by the desperately offended landed aristocracy. 


Harga now had recourse to diplomacy. He bribed a chief 
ly Rajey Vib, 2227-41. 
Rajat VII, 1248-49. 
Rajat VII, 1254-56, 
» RSjat VII, 1258-61. 
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pangramapala and Uccala. The scheme worked well at. first, but - 
when Kalagaraja, the Thakkura of R&japuri, with the connivance 

of the king, was planning to capture Uccala and imprison him in 
the fortress of R&japuri, the plan was revealed to Uccala 

through his trusted friends.* KalAgarija's soldiers, however, 


attacked Uccala, but the fighting was stopped through the inter- 
a 


cession of some of the chief persons of RAjapuri. Thereafter 


Uccala sent some of his helpers ahead and himself planned to 


march through Kramarajya on Kashmir, Some of the disaffected 


Damaras and Khagikas from the hills joined Uccala on the way.“ 


King Harga's officers did not take quick action against the 
rebels, while Uccala was marching fast. The Damaras of 
Kramarajya were now in open rebellion and those of Madavarajya 


also rose under the leadership of Ananda, the matenwil uncle of 


3 


Uccala. After defeating Sakela, the Commander-in-chief of king- 


Harsa's army, Uccala established himself at Parihisapura.° 
Harsa bravely routed Uccala's forces but committed a great 
blunder in not pursuing the enemy until he was utterly defeated, 


This gave Uccala another chance to gather up his strength in 
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lL. RSjat VII, 1266-68. 
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3, RAjat VII, 1294-96. 

4. RSjat VII, 1298 ff. 

5, Rajat VII, 1302. 

6. RAjat VII, 1319, 1326. 
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Kramarajya.? Uccala had hardly been routed when Sussala 

attacked Hargsa from the south through the frontier guard-station 

of éirapura (Hiirdpor) on the Pir Pantsal route and pushed the 
royal forces towards the capital.* The brave commander-in-chief ° 
Cradraraja checked Sussala's advance, but the latter's attack 
encouraged Uccala and also diverted the strength ofthe king's 
defences into two opposite directions. As the Dimaras were 


mostly on foot, Uccala, fearing Harsa's Cavalry, marched across 


the mountains into the Indus valley. Thus he took the king a 


unawares and defeating the royal army marched towards the Capital. 
The brahmanas of Hiranyapura (modern Ranyil) assembled together 


2 


and consecrated him as king. 


Treachery and treason at Harsa's court aggravated the 
Situation, some of his ministers now advised him to seek 
shelter in the Lohara castle. © Harga refused this advice and 
did not even allow his son Bhoja to seek shelter there, The 
‘Fantran troops! , when sent to oppose the enemy, claimed marching 
allowances even if they stayed in the city. Desperate over 


these troubles and instigated by the SShi queens, Harsa killed 
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Walla, the father of the rebels Uccala and Sussala in the month 


: This roused the anger of Malla'ts sons, who 


of Bhadrapada 1101. 
carried on the struggle with greater vigour, pussala, who was 
advancing from the south-east, threw himself upon VijayeSvara 

and, defeating the king's general Candraraija, advanced on 
Srinagara. Harga's brave Son Bhoja managed to .defeat Sussala, 

but in the meantime Uccala entered the capital from the north. * 
Events might have had a different course had not Bhoja's efforts 
been frustrated by the treachery of the general Sunna, and N&ga, 
the prefect of the City? who threw open the gates of Srtnagara to 
Uccala,. After some resistance at the head of the bridge of boats’ 
over the Jhelun, Harga was driven back into the palace, which was - 
then set on fire. Bhoja took to flight. Only Camipaka., 
Kalhana's father, Prayaga, Harga's personal servant who had 
remained faithful to him through all his troubles and turmoils, 

and a cook Mukta, remained with the king. He sent away Camipaka. - 
to search for his son Bhoja. Being completely deserted by all 

his followers, Harsa became utterly confused and fled, hiding 
himself in the hut of a base mendicant. It was in that wretched 
shelter that Harga got the terrible news of the death of his son 


Bhoja; his identity being revealed, he was betrayed and ulti- 


1. RSjat VII, 1469-70. 

2, RSjat VII, 1497-1537. 
3, R&jat VII, isho-ya- 

4, R&jat, 1498-1717. 


and 8 months, The rule of the first Lohara dynasty thus came 


to an end in LLOL. 


On this remarkable and ill-fated king, wecite the words 
of Kalhana. Thus Kalhana asks; "How is it to be related, that 
story of King Harsa which has seen the rise of all enterprises 
and yet tells of all failures; which brings to light all (kinds 
of) settled plans and yet shows the absence of Policy; which 
displays an excessive assertion of ruling power and yet has 
witnessed excessive disregard of orders; which (tells) of 
excessive abundance of liberality and of (equally) excessive 
persistence in confiscation; which gives delight by an abundant 
(display) compassion and shocks by the superabundance of murders; 
which is rendered charming by the redundance of pious works and 
soiled by the superabundance of sins; which is attractive on all 
sides and yet repulsive, worthy of praise and deserving of blame; 
which sensible men must magnify and deride; regard with love and | 
yet feel aggrieved at; which is to be blessed and to be condemned,,. 


worthy of memory and yet to be dismissed from the mina?" 


It is interesting Bere to see, a view of history as a 
pcience dealing with the mind of man. Such a concept is appro- 
priate to the chronicler of the history of a despotic monarchy 
where there is one man trying to mould affairs according to his 
own Schemes, good or bad, or by his own whims and caprices - 


sometimes a curious medley of motives and their effects. It 
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happened in England with the coming of the Stuarts. James T and 
his ideas about the divinity of kings andthe "law of free 
monarchies when put into practice, though in different circum- 
stances and environment, created a constant struggle culminating 


into civil war and regicide. Tt is interesting to note that 


James I came from Scotland while Harga's dynasty was from the hill | 


castle of Bohara,. James was a highly intellectual man while 
Harsa's literary accomplishments are repeatedly mentioned in the 


Rajatarangin= and also recognised in foreign sources, 


We repeat further words of Kalhana's, which he puts into 
the mouth of the king himself: "Nobody else, I know, will reign 
with such wide aims as I have reigned in this.late period" 


and Kubera sit upon the lips of kings, this saying was true of me 


alone in this Kali Yuga" ,- "for the sake of maintaining the people ~ 


I, though versed in a combination of sciences, affected to be 


RO i ch RE LED tele wird 


of my confusion" ,“ "Wecala too, whoge intellect might be gathered 


"death. 


on the tip of a finger, will mock my actions" ,? and last of all he 


Says; "The fire which has risen from the burning pains of the 


subjects, does not go out until it has consumed the king's race, 


fortune and lite.“ 

L. RSjat VIZ, 1416-27. Woe domet sowite tre alraue. as an instance 4 
| =e" a i evyott parallels hut an wKeresling Reminiscence 

2. Rajat VIT, 1424. ; | OF tir iA caliisrn S A YAM ak te elim Ane - 

3. Rajat VIT, 1425. Aare vot Ve peeked: Ae | 


4, RBjat VIT, 1582. 
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Thus all the characteristic features of Harsa's reign 
are expressed through the king himself. He was a great 
luminary of his time, he had played the role of Kubera (the God 
of Wealth) as a bestower of splendour and magnificence to his 
court yet he had killed his subjects,the Damaras like the God of 
Death. The amassing of wealth by all possible means had been 
his main aim, pursuing which he did not shirk even from confisca- 
ting the wealth of the temples and meltins the divine images. 
Yet to his utter disgust, he saw the results of his policy before 
his very eyes, and realized that they had been the cause of his 


utter misfortune. 


He killed all the possible rival claimants to the throne, 
yet did not realize the evil effect of his actions on the 
remaining members of the Lohara family. Killing the DAmaras he 
did not realize that they were also a part of his subjects; 
while amassing riches by foul means he did not understand the 
horror which it would cause to the feelings of his religious 
minded subjects, He gave magnificence to his court, but did not 
realize that the magnificence of the court was not the magnifi- 
cence of the public at large. Thus concluded a reign which 
Started with high hopes but came to an ignominious end. We 
might excuse Harga somewhat, in view of the wide aims with which 
he started his reign and his:.sincerity and affection for his 
relatives, but it is difficult to excuse him as a ruler who went 
to an ultimate limit to execute his aims without realizing their 


deeper effects: and the general conditions of his country, He 
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did not realize the importance of puna ane and swiftness 

of action needed of a Statd@man. The very magnificence created 
mutual jealousies which resulted in the disaffection of his 
officers and courtiers and became the cause of the downfall of 
the first Lohara dynasty. The subjects at large, including 


the br&hmanas, were totally alienated by his ruthless policy. 


4 


Thus came to the throne Uccala, the elder son of Malla, 
as the first king of the Second Lohara dynasty. He ruled from 
LIOL—11. There were three great problems which he had to face 
just at the commencement of his reign. 

i. The rivalry of his brother Sussala. 
12 The powerful landed aristocracy -— the Damaras - 
who had played a great part in the downfall of 
the first Lohara dynasty. 


es a An empty treasury. 


He settled the first by making Sussala, an independent 


ruler of Lohara.- 


The struggle between the two rival dynasties had brought | 
the Damaras into the forefront. They had played a great role in - 
the fight against Harsga. We have seen that in this great 
struggle, even Rajapuri had held aloof, and it was actually only 
through the help of the Damaras that Uccala had been successful 
in bringing about the downfall of the first Lohara dynasty. 

These constant wars had made them quite turbulent and they then— 
selves became a great source of danger to the monarchy in Kashmir... 
Remembering their past services, Uccala at first put them to high © 
offices but later he created mutual jealousies among them and 
employed cunning diplomacy to bring about their deaths; by 


arranging duels between them he managed to get may of them killed.‘ 
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The next task before Uccala was the reorganisation ofthe 
internal administration, which must have been greatly disrupted 
during the turbulent period at the end of Harga's reign. The 
first step towards this aim was to win over the feelings of the 
public by redressing their grievances, by strictly avoiding all 
cases of voluntary starvation (prdéyopaveSa) which was so common 
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in medieval Kashmir as a protest against injustice. Kalhana 


has related an anecdote of this king's Solomon-like justice, * 
He tried to reform the bureaucracy by curbing the power ofthe 


Kayasthas.° 


Despite all these measures, the history of Uccala's reign © 
is a long story of the repeated resurgence of these problems. 
sussala never rested till he got the throne of Kashmir while the 
Damaras were a constant source of trouble, Corruption and 
rebellion were rampant. The rebellion against Hargsa encouraged 
other rival claimants and pretenders to the throne of Kashmir. 

Thus the Darada ruler put forth the claims of one of king Kalaga's- 
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sons, Uccala diplomatically managed to induce the Daradas to 
retire to their own territory. The next great rival was 
Bhiksacara, the grandson of Hargsa, who had escaped and had been | 
brought up by the Parmara king Naravarman of Malwa (c 1097-1111) .?" 


Even the City Prefect Chudda laid claim to the throne of Kashmir 


lL. R&jat. VIII, 52. 

2, Infra. Pp 223-45 

3, Rajat. VIII, 85 ff. 
4 
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as the descendant of king Yafaskara’ and one night he and his 


prother murdered the king, on 8th December, 1111.° 


Radda, one 
offhe brothers of Chudga now became the king assuming the name of 
Sahkharaja, but was put to death by Gargacandra of Lahara.°> 
nalhana, a half-brother of Uccala, was put on the throne’, but 

the news of Uccala's death brought Sussala to Kashmir. Garga- 
candra fought against him and put him to flight.? salhana had 
neither political wisdom nor valour, neither cunning nor straight— | 
forwardness, neither liberality nor greed, and Gargacandra became 
the real king during the short reign of this puppet. ° Salhana's 
attempt to break the power of Gargacandra, threw him into the arms 
of Sussala, who, after some struggle, succeeded in defeating and 
capturing Salhana after a short reign of about four months, in the 


spring of 1112,/ 


sussala's character is described by Kalhana as being like 
that of Uccala in many respects, put his long fruitless struggles 
seem to have added to his natural harshness and cruelty. 
Knowing the condition of the depleted treasury, he hoarded 


treasure in the family stronghold of Lohara, His rule is one long 
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1. RAjat. VIIL, 256 ff. 
2, RAjat. VIII, 303 ff. 
3. R&jat. VIII, 347-48. 
4. Rajat. VIII, 371 ff. 
5. Rajat. VIII, 379-411. 
6. Rajat. VIII, 415 ff. 
7. R&jat. VIII, 450-80. 
8. B&jat. VIII, 482 ff. 


tale of internal troubles caused by rebellion of the powerful 


Damaras whom Sussala in vain endeavoured to subdue completely. . 


Very soon after his accession, Sussala had to face the 
rising of the Damaras under Gargacandra.- He had to struggle 
hard to break their strength. He imprisoned the rivals Salhana 
and Lothana, and renewed his alliance with the chiefs ofthe 
neighbouring hill tracts. At this time Sahasramahgala and other 
nobles whom Sussala had exiled made attempts to enter Kashmir 
from Cin&db valley.” Another danger that Sussala had to face Was — 
Bhiksacara. As noted above, he had escaped” from Kashmir as a ; 
small child and now met a party of hill chiefs from Campa, 


Valbapura‘ 


and adjacent valleys. They entered into marriage 
alliances with him, but the plans that they made for the invasion 
of Kashmir could not be executed because of their own internal 


feuds.? 


In the short interval of rest after this, Sussala diverted. 
his attention towards exacting revenue administration which we 


have dealt with sisewhiend.” 


suspicious of the great power of Gargacandra, Sussala, 


raised a rival in Mallakogtha, a Damara of Lahara. After a hard | 
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fight in the Sind Valley, Gargacandra was forced to surrender 


and was later strangled to death along with his sonst in 1118, 


About this time (1118), there was again trouble in 
RAjapuri. os Bay boa need een eaaeg Gee artoE the death of 
sahgramapala there had been friction over succession there. 

King Uccala had interfered in the affair and, in order to have | 
closer ties with this kingdom, had given his daughter in marriage 


to king Somapala.* 


Now Somapala put his elder brother Pratapa-— 
pala to death, at which Na@gap&fla, the younger half—brother of 
somapala, murdered the minister who had murdered Pratapap&la and 


fled to Kashmir for protection,° 


knraged at the action of 
Somapala, king Sussala did not accept his friendly overtures and 
decided to wage war against hin. Baffled in his attempts at 
conciliation, Somapala sought alliance with Bhiks&cara, the 
grandson of Harsa who had established himself at Vallapura 
(modern Balor). This made matters worse and hastened Sussala's 
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attack on Somapala. Thus we find that both R&japurt and 


Kashmir became the centres of intrigues and safe refuges for the 
rival claimants to each other's thrones. In the ensuing fight 
king SomapaSla was defeated and fled, and Sussala installed 

Nagapala on the throne of R&japuri in the autumn of 1118. 


Kalhana tells usfthat king Sussala stayed in R&japuri for seven 
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months" casing terror to his various enemies", which shows 
that tne trounle dia not end with the dereat or Somapala 

and tne situation nesessitated Sussala's constant stay there,~ 
Despite this protracted stay he could not win tne feelings 

or the supjects, who were attached to Somapala, and when in 
the spring ot 1L11Y sussala returned to Kashmir, Nadgapala 

his protége lost hissthrone ana had to rollow him. It appears 
from the narrative that sussala's long stay in Rajapuri anda 
the ultimate tailure ot the whole project of putting a puppet 
ruler on the throne ot this Kingdom cost King Sussala much, 
Atter his return to Kashmir he startea oppressing the supjects 
reduced his expenditure, and made new appointments, which 
resulted in much troupole and disintegration 1n tne internal 
affairs of Kashmir. The new ministers lacked strength and 
tthere was heavy loss to the exchequer py the sudden change 
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17 administration. 


This policy resulted into discontent and a rebellion of 
the Damaras in Lahara. The commander~in-chier Tilaka was able 
to put down the rebellion but the king's disregara made this 
general disattected and slack in his duties’, in the beginning 
of the year 1120 there was a great rising of the Damaras, who 
carried off the king's horses. fhe king showed great cruelty, 
killed them and even dishonoured their women. Vijaye and 


Mallakostha, the great Damaras ot the time, now brought Bhiksé- 
L.Bajat.Vitl., 024. 
2.5. Rajat. VITI.634-40, 
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cara to Kashmir, py the route ot Vislata. Vijaya was killed py 
the commander-in-cnier, but Mallakostna sent. his own troops 

to help Bhiksdcarat Phe king in his folly now told the dis- 
attfected officers to let Bhiksacara enter the city so that he | 
might slay him, but this resulted in Bhiksacara's gaining fame, — 
making the people teel that it was owing to the King's inability 
that he entered unopposed, As he approached Srinagara various 
rumours spread all over Kashmir about Bhikgacara's greatness 

and in the summer of 1126 he actually won a victory over 

King Sussala., The Damaras of Lahara, KhadOvi, and Holada all 
joined together and besieged Srinagara. The king ottered prave 
resistence , put owing to He deser tee on or the members of 

the inner court(Aabhyantara)awthe faithlessness ot the commander= 


in-chiet his erforts proved useless, The preaking-outora re- 


pellion of the royal troops proke the back o£ his defences and . 
in the winter otf 1120, he was compelled to seek shelter and 


Sarety in Lohara.<* 


Arter Sussala's departure Bhixs&cara was installed as 
king, thus bringing about the restoration or the first. Lohara 
dynasty. The city Pretect Janakasitiha and the commander-in-chief.. 


Tilaka respectively gave him their niece and daughter in marriage 
be Raret,. Vili. O61 ir. 

O Rajat.Vills (Aor: 
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Bhiks74cara had been brought to the tnrone owing to the 
mutual jealousies and lust tor power ot the Damaras, but he 
was not a suitable person to pe the king in those turbulent 
times.Inexperienced in the attairs of state he left the regal 
and himselt engaged in the pleasures or royalty.'tne )amaras 
whose conspiracy and revolt had been aimed at estaplishing a 
puppet ruler on tne throne, had a tree hand 1n tne country. The 
strongest among them, especially Prtnvihara and Mallaxogtna, 13 
fought terriple battles among themselves and a reign of terror 
prevailed in the kingdom. 

Tne Prime Miinister, Bimpa, now led an expedition to Lohara 
with the help or Somapadla, king of Rajapuri and some Turuskas 
-~—- fuslims of the lower Punjab hills.’ The Kashmir torce was 
completely defeated by Sussala. This brought a reaction in 
favour of the old king,; the DAwawas made secret contact with 
him and even the brahmana corporations atso longed for the re- 
turn of sussala, * 

Prthvihata, however, memained on Bhiksacana's side. In the 
summer of 1121 Sussala marched on Srinagara and entened the 2. 
city unopposed. Bhiksgdcana tled to RAajapurit and later settled 
in Pugianandda( modern Pusia€na) at the southern foot of the Pir 
Pantsal pass. Wis attempts to defeat Sussala cYitated apprehentio: 

hajat. VIII. 849 £. ee 7 
2. Rajat. VITI, 882 if: 


3, Rajat. VIII. 884 rr. 
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among the Damaras whose ambition was not to have a strong, but a © 


weak and insignificant ruler, who would not be in any way a check 


Py 


to their power.? The treachery and weakness of his own officers — 


now made Sussala employ many Rajaputras from the hilis to the 

south of Kashmir“, whose bravery and faithfulness helped him in 
holding his position against the repeated attacks of Bhikgacara 
and the rebellious DSmaras.” 
source of trouble to theruling king and in the Spring of 1123, 


4 This was followed by a huge 


they closely besieged Srinagara. 
conflagration in which the whole city was burnt and great stores 


of rice were destroyed. The Pamaras blocked all communications 


with the villages and hence utter starvation and huge loss of life 
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occurred in the city. Exasperated by theseéalamities and 
troubles and the death of his beloved Qiéen Meghamanjari, 
sussala decided to abdicate in favour of his son Jayasitha, whom 
he called from Lohara; Jayasithha was crowned in the summer of 


1123°, but the intriguers now played their hand again and made 


mussala suspicious of his own son. Power remained in Sussalats~~ 
™ 


hands, since the young king was kept in virtual captivity. ! 


We have stated above that Bhikg&acara was a constant source 
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of trouble to the kings of the Second Lohara dynasty. sussala ; 
wade a plot against this rival with Utpala, the treacherous agent. - 
of Tikka, a powerful Damara of Devasarasa (modern Divasor) : 
district; Utpala was actually working to destroy the old king 


and succeeded in murdering Sussala in the Spring of 1128, 


With the murder of Sussala, Jayasithha, the last great 
ruler of the Second Lohara dynasty, who was already king in name, © 
gained full control of the government. The condition of the 
country was very precarious. The pamaras were. a constant element. 
of unrest, the resources of the country were totally exhausted : 
owing to theconstant struggles of the preceding reigns,“ and there 
was continual danger from Bhiks&acara, who had found a refuge with © 
some of his powerful Damaras supporters in the $amala district.? | 
Moreover, Jayasithha succeeded to the throne in the midst of an 
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open rebellion. He started his reign judiciously by proclama- 


tion of general amnesty, which was amply rewarded by winning him 


the support of his subjects.° 


He also succeeded in enlisting the® 
help of one of the most powerful Damaras, Paficacandra, who had 
succeeded to his father Gargacandra's rich estates in Lahara 


(modern Lar). 


On the news of Sussala's murder, Bhiks&cara rapidly 


collected his troops and marched towards Srimagara, but 
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1 In the meanwhile 


excessive snowfall retarded his progress. 
Pancacandra's troops, enlarged by detachments of mercenaries, 

wrought utter disaster in Bhiksacara's army .° fhe Damaras who 
supported Jayasithha put down the chief adherents of Sussala, while™ 
the new king's postion in the Capital and much of the surrounding % 


country was made.secure by Sujji, a minister of the former king, 


who gave Jayasithha full support.” 


On the melting of the snow Bhikg&cara once again made an 
attempt to recover the kingdom with the help of the Damaras. 
Sujji, the best of King Jayasithhds generals, met him on the bank 
of Gambhira* and defeated his forces. This victory was followed 


by a further success at DAmodara.? 


The king also won over 
further Daimaras to his side by the judicious granting of suitable 
grants and honours. ° Bhiksacara was thus forced to'retire from 
Kashmir, and could get no help from the king of R&japuri, who 


had concluded a treaty with Jayasitha. | 


L. R&jat. VIII, 1392. 
2. Rajat. VIII, 1394-98. 


3. Rajat. VIII, 1402-22. Khadtivi is a district in the Vihi 
pargana which adjoins Srinagara from 
the South-East. 


4. Rajat. VIII, 1494 ff, Gambhira is the lowest part of the 
course of ViSek& on its way to 
Vijayesuara. 
Stein. Rajat. tr. VIII, 1510 note. 


D5. R@jat. VIII, 1512. Stein. Rajat. tr. note. 
Damodara is modern Damodar Udar to the south of Sringara 


6. Rajat. VIII, 1523-24. 
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Laksamaka, the chief chamberlain, who appears to have been 
the most influential minister during the early period of Jayas-— 
iitha's reign, re-established law and order. Utpala, who had 


murdered Sussala, was captured and executed.- 


In the autumn of 1128, however, Bhiksacara again marched 
from the South but was defeated once again by the commander-in-— 
chief Sujji.° 

Despite the improvement in the political life of Kashmir, 
Court intrigues and mutual jealousies continued among the 
ministers. The jealousy of Laksmaka and other courtiers so 
worked against Sujji that Jayasihha exiled him. He went to 
Rajapurl, where he entered into negotiations with Bhiksacara. 
Luckily for the king, Bhiks&cara, without waiting for Sujji to 
join forces withhim, expecting a rebellion of Damaras in Kashmir, © 
marched to the attack once again. Laksmaka's forces drove 
Bhiks&cara back to the castle of BanaSSla held by a KhaSa chief, 
at the south foot of the Banihal pass. The king's troops 
besieged the castle and bribed the KhaSa and allies of Bhiksdcara. 


Betrayed by his supporters this prince was killed in 1130. 


On the death of Bhiksacara, it appeared as if the real 
danger to the king's position was over. But soon after there 


was another trouble. This was the loss of the Lohara Castle. 
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Lothana, the brother of the ex-king Salhana, had been 
kept in Lohara as a captive. With the help of some of the 
officers, this prince escaped from his prison and captured the 


fort along with its hoarded treasures. 


Realizing the danger 
from the loss of the family stronghold, Jayasitha sent a large 
army under Laksmaka to recapture it, The heat of the early 
Summer and the spread of fever among the forces brought disaster. 
sujji, the former minister of Jayasitha, who was now a trusted 
supporter of king Somapdla of Rajapuri, taking advantage of this 
favourable opportunity, pepecuaed Somap&Sla to break his treaty 
with Jayasitha. somapala sent an expedition to Lohara. The 
royal army was completely destroyed and the chamberlain Laksmaka 
was taken prisoner; we aretold that 10,000 soldiers of the royal 
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army died of fever alone. Lakgmaka was subsequently ransomed 


from Somap&la for 36 lakhs of Dinnaras.4 


Lothana thus became the ruler of Lohara with Sujji as his 


a The presence of various members of the branches of 


minister, 
the Lohara family, always remained a source of trouble, In the 
winter of 1151, Lothana was deposed by Mallarjuna, a half-brother 
of Jayasinha who had been kept as a prisoner in the Lohara Castle, 
Mallarjuna was, however, a feeble ruler and Jayasitha's troops 


soon intimidated him to agree to pay tribute.? Attempts of 
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Lothana to ea oad Mallarjuna gave the chance to the )&amara 
Kosthegvara, the son of Prthvihara to establish his position 
strongly in the valley around Lohara.- At the deposition of 
Lothana King Jayasitha had recalled Sujji from Lohara and had 
reinstated him in the charge of the chief-command of the army.” 
Sujji was able to defeat Mallarjuna, who now fled to R&ajapuri. 
The intrigues of the courtiers again poisoned the king's mind | 
against this minister, who was treacherously murdered through one 


of his own officers in 1133. The murder of his relations soon 


followed. 


Jayasihha's chief enemies were now Mall&rjuna and 
. Koptheévara‘. Jayasinha tried to accomplish the murder of 
KogtheSvara, but the plan failed and the latter fled and joined 


Mallarjuna.? They raised a further rebellion in Kashmir, but 


the king's troops compelled pOvinen vars to come to terms with hin,” 


while Mall&rjuna again fled. In the autumn of 1135, Mallarjuna 
also surrendered. Thus one of the pretenders to thethrone of 


Lohara was captured. | 


Jayasitthha also endeavoured to extend his sway towards the 


north in the territory of the Daradas, on the death of their 
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king YaSodhara.+ The attempt, however, failed and added to 
Jayasinha's problems by encouraging Lothana, the old pretender 
to the throne of Lohara, and securing him an ally, in the 
Daradas.* Alahkaracakra, a powerful Damara of Karp&h (Karnah) 
in the upper Krsnaganga, with the help of the Daradas, rose in 


3 Lothana, 


rebellion, ostensibly in support of Lothana's cause. 
supported by Vigraharaja, a half-brother of Jayasithha, and Bhoja, 
a gon of king Salhana, took up his position in SirahSilakotta, a 
hill castle of the D&mara Alahkaracakra on the Krgnagahga. 

King Jayasitha's forces, besieged the.castle. The food and water 
supplies of the defenders having become exhausted, Alahkaracakra 
bought his safety by delivering Lothana and Vigraharaja to the 
king in the Spring of 1144.4  Bhoja was kept by Alahkara for 
future eventualities. Fearing the intentions of the P&mara, 
Bhoja managed to escape to the Darada ruler Viddastha who 

received him hospitably. From the Darada territory Bhoja 
intrigued with the disaffected officers andthe Damaras of 


y) 


Kashmir to raise a revolt in his favour. Then he marched with 
the support of the Darada ruler and the Mleccha (Muhammedan) 
chiefs from the Upper Indus and reached the Maha&padma lake,° 


Bhoja, however, found that his P&amara supporters had been won 


Rajat. VIII, 2454 ff. 
Rajat. VIII, 2467 ff. 
R&S jat. VIII, 2488 ff. 
Rajat. VIII, 2492-2629. 
Rajat.. VIII, 2704. ff. 
Rajat. VIII, 2761 ff. 
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over to pavesinnale camp. This resulted in the breaking ofthe 
alliance. In the autumn of 1144, Bhoja's northern allies, the 
Daradas and the Miecchas, deserted him and he was again left in 
the hands of Alahkaracakra.* Alahkaracakra'ts control over Bhoja 
caused constant fear and trouble to Jayasitha throughout the 
winter of 1144-45, After protracted negotiations between Bhoja 
and Jayasitha and with the mediation of the chief queen Kalhanika 
as a surety, against the will of his Damara allies, Bhoja 
surrendered to the king in the summer (Jyestha) of 1145.° The 
surrender of this last pretender was followed by the subjection 
of several important D&maras, including R&javadana Prince Gulhana, 


the eldest son of Jayasithha. crowned ruler of Lohara,” 


Barlier Jayasitha had given his daughter Ambaputrika in 
marriage to Somapala of R&japuri; while he had himself married 


Nagalekha, Somapala's sister's daughter,“ 


He now strengthened 
his relations with Rajapuri by marrying his daughter Menila to 
Prince BhipSla, son of Somapala. Another princess, RAjyagrt,? 
was married to Ghatotkaca, the younger brother of king Prajidhara. 
Kalhana does not give us any clue to the territory ruled by 
Pr&jidhara, but he was evidently a hill chief.© He is stated to 
have crossed the river Kreya (modern Kigangahga) , and defeating 


Dvitiya, the lord of UraS&, with the help of Jayasithn, he took 
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1. R&jat. VIII, 2844-96. 4, RB&jat. VIII, 1648. 
2. Rajat. VIII, 3008-3179. Rajat. VIII, 3396-97. 
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Atyagrapura (Agror) .t Uprooting king Vikramar&ja of Vallapura 
(Balor), Jayasihha placed on the throne king Gulhana.- 


Jayasithha is stated to have had very friendly relations 
with distant rulers in India.’ Kalhana's statement is corro- 
porated by the evidence of Mantkha. In the sepemuiy of poets 
held in the house of his brother Alahkaéra, are mentioned Suhula, 
the ambassador of Govindacandra, king of Kanyakubja (Kananj) 4 
and Tejakantha, the ambassador of Apar&ditya the Silahdra lord 


of Kohkana.? Both these rulers have been identified from their 


inseriptions.° 


Kalhana's narrative ends in 1149-50, telling us that king | 
Jayasitha had been twenty-two years on the throne by that date, 


He had removed the pretenders one by one, the rebellions of the 


pamaras had been crushed, and the attempts of his northern 
neighbours —- the Daradas - to help the pretenders in alliance 
with Mleccha chiefs (Mohammedans) of the Upper Indus had failed. 


Thus we find Jayasifha securely established on the throne. 
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1. Rajat. VIII, 3401-2. Por Atyagrapura, see Stein, Rajat. tr. - 
VIII, 3402, note. : 


2, R&jat. VIII, 2452. 

3, Rajat. VIII, 2453. 
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We have seen that within a period of four months 
Jayasihha managed to rid himself of the immediate dangers to his 


position, 


though he had many further problems to face owing to 
the turbulence of the preceding reigns. Learning from the | 
failures of his uncle and father, Jayasihha tried to appease the 
Damaras by cunning diplomacy rather than to curb them by sheer 
force of arms, By his judicious diplomacy he succeeded in 
maintaining himself on the throne in the midst of the troubles 
which had been the cause of the misfortune of his predecessors, 
Stein writes: “Kalhana has nowhere to tell us of acts of personal 
bravery of the king, but on the other hand gives us ample proof 
of his skill in plotting and of his self-possession, By the 

Side of these qualities we note a conspicuous want of firmness 


and decision which accounts for the ascendency gained over the 


king by a succession of favourites, This moral defeat, probably, | 


also prevented him from reaping more permanent advantages from 
otherwise well—designed measures, and may explain some acts of 
striking ingratitude and treachery for which it would be difficult 
to aSsign any serious political motives ."* Looking back to the _. 
situation at the time of Jayasithha's accession we find that he 

had many dangers to face and a number of rivals to contend with. 
The whole of the history of his reign is charactiersed by 

intrigues at court, the revolts of the Damaras, and their support 
of the Bee cone - Bhiksacara, Lothana, Mallarjuna and Bhoga in 

- turn. The rivalries of the commander-in-chief, Sujji, and the 


1. Supra. pp. Fe PF: 
e. Stein. Rajat. tr. Vol. I. p.1204, 
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chamberlain Laksmaka, occupy a large part of the narrative. 
Court intrigues and mutual jealousies had become such a regular 
part of the history of medieval Kashmir, mostly owing to the 
ambitions of the Damaras and the designs of rival claimants for 
the acquisition of the throne of Kashmir and Lohara that it was 
perhaps difficult for one man to rule the kingdom without 
committing any error anywhere. This cunning and unscrupul ous— 
ness appear to have been necessitated by the circumstances of his 
time and were quite in keeping with the traditions of the 
ArthaSastra. That the policy succeeded in maintaining 
Jayasitha securely on the throne during the difficult days after 
his accession, and later in removing one by one all the rival 
Claimants to the throne along with the powerful D&maras, is 
perhaps the only justification for Jayasitha's conduct. The 
praises which Kalhana sometimes showers on this king may give 
an impression that the poet is partial to him; but when we 
notice the lengths of the reigns of the earlier kings who were 
unable to cope with similar dangers and problems we are led to 
believe that Kalhana had good reason to approve his policy. 
Friendly relations with neighbouring rulers and distant kings 

in India attest Jayasitha's importance and popularity. The 
surmise that, but for the moral defects in Jayasitha's policy, 
he might have reaped more permanent results from his otherwise 
well-designed measures, may be quite reasoable but it is diffi- 
cult to say whether it was possible to do anything better in the 


. Kafhans Awe emt that 
clrcumstances in which this ruler was placed, a Jayasinha had 
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five sons... The eldest was Gulhana, son of queen Kalhan&aka, who, 


as a child of six or seven years old, had been crowned ruler of 


1 


Lohara. _Jayasittha also had four sons from queen Raddadevi, three | 


of them named after the illustrious earlier kings of Kashmir - 


Apraditya, Jayapida, Lalitaditya and Yagaskara.* 


fhe chronicle of Kashmir was continued by Jonaraja, who 
again revived the tradition of historical writing in the reign of 


king Zain-ul-abidin in the early decades of the 15th century. 


According to Jonaraja, Jayasihha ruled for five years after: 
Kalhana's account ceases, and undertook an erpedieion against an 
unnamed TurusKa-Yavana (Muslim) king. He died in the Spring of 
1154-55 and was succeeded by his son Paramapuka.° It is curious 
that we do not find the name of this prince among the sons of , 
Jayasifhha mentioned above. Probably it was the pet name of one of” 
the princes, for there does not appear to be any evidence for the 
end of the second Lohara dynasty with Jayasitha's death. In this 
connection we refer to some of the verses of Kalhana where he 
mentions that, when Jayasitha once fell seriously ill of a skin- 
disease (lita), Sujji, one of his ministers, planned to install on 
the throne the king's only son Parmaéndi who was then a child of 
five years.  Parmandi is stated to be born of queen GunalekhdA who 


was the daughter of Damara Gargacandra, 2 Parnamuke appears to be 


Ll. supra p. IY. 
3. Jona. Rajat. 26-27, 


3a, Rajat. VIII, 460, 1604 ff. 
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the pet name of the same prince. Being the eldest of Jayasinhha's 
sons he had every right to succeed to the throne after his father's. 
death. | 

Kalhana's silence in this respect is surprising. While 
telling the names of all other princes he does not mention either 
Gunalekha, the mother, nor Parmandi. Could it be that, having 
told us of Gunalekha and the prince Parmandi previously, he did 
not feel it necessary to mention them again. At the time when 
Parmangdil is mentioned Jayasithha's other sons were not born for he 
is referred to as the only son. If our identification of Payind— 
nuka with Parmandi be acceptable, it is interesting that the last 
but one ruler of the Second Lohara dynasty was a D&mara on his 


mother's side.t 


Paymanuka's coins have been found and discussed by 


Cunningham who reads the name as Sri-para (m&naka) deva.* 


. Paruahuka is, however, said to have been a very weak ruler 
who reigned until 1164-65 as a mere tool in the hands of his 8 
ministers Prayaga and Janaka. He was succeeded by his own son 
Vantideva, who died in 1171-72. For want of a worthy successor, 
one Vuppadeva was installed on the throne. .Thus the Second 
Lohara dynasty seems to have come to an end with the death of 


Vantideva in 1171-72.° 
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L. ‘his does not, however, in anyway establish the complete 
victory of the Damaras, 


2. Cunningham. C,M.I. Plate V. 
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Inorder clearly to understand the theory of kingship in 
Kashmir we have to understand the nature of Kashmir society, 
and its religious and philosophical background, which was 
permeated with the doctrines of idealistic monism, Moreover, 
the author of the R&ajatarahgini was himself a high class 
brahmana, apparently not only a man of books but also as the 


ie 


son of a state minister (dvSrapati), in touch with practical 


politics, 


As regards the nature of kingship, Kalhana gives the 
traditional view in Kashmir that"Kashmir land is Parvati and 
its king is a portion of Siva. Though he be wicked (dustopi), 
a wise man who desires his own prosperity will not despise him" . 
In other words in accordance with the prevalent system of the 
worship of Siva as Ardhandrifvara, the land of Kashmir is 


f 
Parvati, the Sakti of god Siva -- the all powerful, sublime 


lord who projects Himself in a state of perfect enjoyment -- 
and hence Kashmir as an embodiment of Parvati is the very part 


f a 
of god Siva in his form of Sakti. Kingship in this case is not 
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a divinely ordained institution but the Divinity himself is 
personified in the form of the king. the very land of Kashmir at 
also is considered as a part of the deity -- land, people and 
king are made into one entity, "The king is, it would seem, a 
part of the people and land of Kashmir, looked as an organic 
whole", 

The verse we have quoted above enjoins upon the people 
the duty of obeying their kin® under any circumstances, Further 
it is stated that "carrying out the orders of the king even if 
he were a child is the duty of the officers, Any failure in this 
would be considered a crime", These verses of Kalhana are used 
in the context of a situation when YaSovati, the widows queen 
of DAmodara I. was being installed on the throne by the brah- 
manas and some of the people grumbled about the accession of a 
woman, The word dustopi in the verse quoted previously apparent 
refers to the irregularity of succession and the attempt to 
justify the succession of a woman, Saying that not to speak 
of a woman even a wicked king is to be obeyed, 

We find a similar theory in Narada where it is stated: "The 
king's command should be obeyed, otherwise death would follow, 
What the King Says , be it right or wrong, is the law (dharma) 


of the suitors, The king lives on this earth like a visible 
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1, A.L.Basham. The Kashmir Chronicle. Unpublished paper sub—- 
—-mitted to a conference on Historical writings 

on the History of Asia, London, 1956, . 
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Indra; the people cannot prosper by violating his orders, 
Whatever a king does is right, that is the settled rule, because 
the protection of the world is entrusted to him ane on account 
of his majesty and benignity tow:wrds all creatures, AS a 
husband though worthless must be always worshipped by his wives, 
in the same way the king though feeble should be worshipped by 
his subjects", 

Commenting on the ahove Ghoshal writes: "In this 
context it is categorically stated that the king should be 
honoured irrespectively of his personal qualifications, and his 
orders obeyed without reference to their moral. justification, 
Whether the further implication of thhs theory as involving 
absoluta non-resistence on the part of the Subjects was realised 
by the authors, it is impossible to say, But there can be no 
doubt that the above passage marks the culmination of the Hindu 
doctrine of submission and obedience and makes the closest 
approach to the western theory of Divine saci. 

On seeming analogy the verses of Kalhana and of Narada 
quoted ahove remind one of the views of James I, who in 1616 
Said to his parliament, "it is atheism and blasphemy to dispute 


what God can do.,. so it is presumption and high contempt in a 
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subject to dispute what a king can do, or say that a king can- 
not do this or ates In a certain verse referring to Mihira— 
kula Kalhana says : "That a king of such wickedness was not 
killed by the rising of the subjects can only be due to his 
having been protected by the Gods, who made him to act in this 
manner", On the face of it, this would appear rather like the 
idea of “divinity that hedgeth the monarchy", but as we probe 
deeper into the matter we find the resmblance less close, For 
in this verse Kalhana also recognizes that the subjects are 


liable to rise against their king, which shows that if he was 


considered to be divine, he was expected to come up to the ..78 


standards of divinity, Thus this passage bhresents a curious 
admixture of the ideas of divinity and the just claims of the 


subjects to good government.” 


Dr, Bal Krishan 's view that " the Hindu political 
science does not recognize an irresponsible, unerring, imperish- 
able and unjust king. It takes him to Be endowed with divine 
functions rather than with divine Manat fits in very well 
with the ideas about kingship in Kashmir. In this connection 
we have another verse in the Rajatarahgintl where talking of the. 


evil ways of king Cakravarman and the praises bestowed on him 


2, RAjat. 1. 324, 
3, cf. Manu. VII, 27-28; AnuSSsana parvan, 
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by the panegyrists, parasites,bards, and flatterers, Kalhana 
contemptuously remarks ; " Deceived in his mind by these praises 
he thought himself a god, and thus committed acts which were 
‘devoid of saaeenanan. Thus our author hates irrespomsible 

evil doing despots who consider themselves divine by the mere 
acquisition of the divine office of kingship, Such kings, howe. 
ever, according to Kalhana's view, rise to power owing to the 


sinful deeds of the subjects, 


The ideal relationship between the king and his 
subjects that Kalhana advocates is that between a father and his 


sons, He repeatedly refers to this in the Ra jatarahgint. “ 


"Kings"James I said to parliament in 1610, 


"are also compared to fathers of families; for a king is truly 
parens patriae, the political father of his people. And, lastly, 
kings are compared to the head of this microtosm of the body 

of man,.. donot meddle with the main points of government , that. 


is my craft... to meddle with that, were to lessen me", 7 


About this Davies says: " James! attitude towards the 
national representatives was both paternal and contemptuous 
like a wise father, he wished his peopke ito believe that what-— 
ever he did was for their good, but the thesis that their 


i.Bajat. V. 3550; cf. VII. 506; VIII. 60. 
2, Rajat, I. 98; VII. 506, 
3. George Catlin. Op cit. p. 223, 
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representatives should decide what was good or bad for the 
country was rank sedition to him .t Thus we can well under— 
stand that there was a great difference in the concept of 

king as the father of the subjects as enunciated and followed 
by the despotic rulers of the west and the despotism of the 
kings of Kashmir and India in general, In the words of Troyer, 
"it is the absolute power of one man under the directing influ- 
ence of official councillors and under the Gory widespread 
restriction of inviolable customs, which embrace and form the 


domestic and public life of the people", * 


Thus Sukra says ; ." The kingdom is an organism of seven 
limbs-- the sovereign, the minister, the friend, the treasure, 
the state, the fort, and the army’ Of these seven constituent 
elements of the kingdom, the king or sovereign is the head, the 
minister is the eye, the friend is the ear, the treasure is the 
mouth, the army is the mind, the fort is the arms and the state 
is the legs" ,° 

The analogy again shatters when we read the subsequent 
verses: " The king is the cause of the vrosperity of this world, 
is respected by the experienced and old people and ao‘ pleas sue 
to the eyes ( of the people) as the moon to the sea", eee 


the governer, the subjects do not keep to their own spheres, Nor 


does the sovereign flourish in the world without subjects," 


Ll. Godfrey Davies, The Sanh Stuarts.p.6. 
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To good king Kalhana even attributes super—-natural powers,- 
The cruel king Mihirakula, on the other hand is called a royal 
vetala or vampire, Evil kings meet death through the superior 


effect of their subjects! merits, - 


The king should be virtuous and free from vice, Thus Kalhan 
condemns a “king who yields to the passion of love, is fond of 
wine, is addicted to dice, and is surrounded by drunkards who 
plunder the riches of the peeeuee Referring to the murder 
of king Uccala, Kalhana writes; " Kings who in their kingdom go 
eagerly after enjoyments and please their mind with a multitude 
of various dresses, resemble bees which in the garden seek eager 
-ly the stamina of the flowers and please themselves with a 
multitude of various blossoms,,. alas, they both somehow dis-— 
appear as soon as they are seen", Thus a king should be free 


from pride and devoted to god Siva.° Among the royal virtues 


7 


Kalhana mentions cleverness, kindness, discretion and politeness 


The king is also required to be shrewd and @iplomatic.® 
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In practical politics, Kalhana requires the king to bea 
shrewd judge of men and ot all situations. Referring to the 
measures taken by Sujji - one ot the disatfected officers of 
Jayasinha ~ for his own protection, he says: "That the king who 
with dull senses mistakes a falsehood for truth and truth for 
falsehood, fForegoes his aims and is put to sutferings by mis— 
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fortune", fhe kings are also required to respect the learned 


and the wise and not to discuss their good qualities in public and 


their faults behind their packs. * 


The paeee inn ot his subjects is considered the primary 
duty of kings. Thus the legendary King Tufijina, when a great 
famine occurred during his reign, thought that the excessive snow- 
fall and the consequent tamine were caused by some fault of his 
own,” bought food with his own treasures and, with the accumulated 
wealth or his Ministers, and, together with his wite, vy day and 
night put fresh life into the people. When all his wealth was 
exhausted, afflicted by the suyferings ot the subjects, he decided 
to burn his body to ashes, Here Kalhana speaks through the king; 


"Blessed are those ru.ers who sleep at night in happiness, having 


l. Rajat. VIII, 48, 211, 2053. 
Rajat. a 3 e990 s 
Rajat. II, 20 ff. This gives an impression that herethe man 
is the maker of his age. fhe spirit of the 
age 18 what is created by the king's acti-. — 
vities. cz. Sukra. Ch, I, 37-44, 119-20. 
cl. Nitiyakyamrta. VII, 21, Manu VII, o4. | 
Medhatithi on Manu says that protection ot the subjects consists 
in the removal ot troubles, secular and spiritual. (Adrét) 
(Unseen) 
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pefore seen their citizens in comfort everywhere as it they were 
their own children" ,+ His Qieen is stated to have said: 
"Devotion to their huspands is tne duty of wives; ‘faithfulness is 
the duty of ministers; the duty of kings isito have no other aim 


but the protection of their subjects" ,* 


Again Kalhana says: "Those kings whose only object is to 
oppress their subjects, perish together with their descendents, 
whereas royal fortune attends the race ot those who will repair 
what has been destroyed" .? King Jayasimha of the second Lohara 
dynasty is said to have been very anxious for the protection of 


his subjects." 


In all the ancient literature on politics, we find the 
Thus Manu says: "at midday or midnight, when his mental and 
bodily fatigues are over, let him deliberate, either with himself 
along or with his ministers, on virtue, pleasure, and wealth" .? 
In accordance with these tenets, Kalhana also prescribes threetold 
objects for the king. Thus King Kalaga, before he came under evil 
influences, divided his time with due regard for the threefold : 


objects.° fhe term dharma is applied in its wider meaning, as 
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the maintenance of law by discharging his kingly duties, not 

merely by having a sense of religious merit, but by fostering a 
feeling of piety and religiousness, by encouraging virtue and 
morality among his subjects and establishing religious institutions. 
indiscriminately for all the sects, by helping the poor and the 
decrepitg, and by extending patronage to men of letters. Kalhana 
emphasizes the king's position as the first citizen and the 
necessity of his setting lofty ideals before the public. Thus 
King Durlabhaka Pratagditya IT, though much afflicted by the pangs | 
of love for the wife of a merchant, refused to take her as his 
wife, because he thought that, if he violated the law, the subjects. 


it ' 
would be inclined to do the same, 


The term Dharma is also used in its restricted sense of 
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religious observances in the Rajataranhgini. We have dealt with 


the religious activities of the Kashmir kings separately. 


The state in Kashmir, though it did champion the cause of 
varnas and &Sramas, did not confound dharma with the uneqal 
social order, rather the kings of Kashmir gave a lead in encour~ 
aging liberal policy. They married in lower castes and offered 
high posts to any persons of whatsoever religious belief and 
social status they may be, provided they were competent for the 


task,“ 
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They promoted piety and religion but they did not make 
themselves subordinate to the religious and priestly order. 
Harlier King YaSaskara was given his throne by the brahmanas but 
the moment he sat on it he explicitly told them not to be proud on 
account of the fact that they had bestowed it on him, and exhorted 
them not to come to him except in the case ot some business. 
The, prahmanas appear to have exercised a healthy influence some— 
times, but on the whole the kings were not instruments in ines 
hands and could show them their proper place if they so chose, 
The only weapon in. the hands of the brShmanas was the pradyepavesa, 
the hunger strike. They were ordinarily exempt from taxation and — 


capital punishment.“ 


The promotion of artha, which would imply encouragement of 
agriculture, trade and industry, was also aimed at by the Kashmir 


kings..in general. King Avantivarman's irrigation works led to 
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general prosperity. King Lalitaditya Muktapida made an arrange- 


ment at Cakradhara for conducting the water of the Vitasta (Shelum) 
and distributing it to various villages by the construction of a 
series of water wheels, and large areas of land which were pre- 


4 


viously under water became productive. But when we take Lalitaé- 


ditya's testament? into consideration and remember that Kalhana in 
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1. Infra. p. Ses. 
infra. Df? 30-31 
Rajat. v, 88 ff. 
4. Rajat. tv. 191 
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paraphrasing it, has actually his own time in view, we get the 
impression that the general trend of government poiicy in Kalhana's 
time was to leave the masses with bare subsistence, On the other — 
hand, we tindKalhapa regretting the policy of King Harsa, which, = 
though generous, was not properly executed, Using King Lalita- 
ditya as his mouthpiece, he is, no doubt, referring to the existing. 
anarchy of his times and the rising power of the D&maras. ithe 
sr eaeeis during the rule of the Loharas represents the conflict 
of this rising feudal class which had equippea itself with arma- 
ments and was also oppressing the other sections of Kashmir 
society. When King Jayasigha tried to appease the Damaras, 


Kalhana is all praises for hin. 


The kings promoted the Kama of their subjects by ensuring p 
peace and order and by encouraging fine arts. During the reign 
of King Harsa (1089-1101) taste reached its high water mark in 
Kashmir. The king, himself a great poet and singer, even gave 


lessons in these arte. 


Thus, though on the whole we cannot claim that the kings 
of the Lohara dynasties came quite up to the ideals set forth by 
the theorists, we can believe that they recognised. them as such 
and tried to achieve them to whatever extent and in whichever way 


their personal tastes and activities directed them. 
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It has sometimes been claimed that the monarchy in 
Kashmir was elective. Though there are instances of apparent 
election in the Rajatarhgini, they demand thorough examination 
before a conclusion can be reached. When the Utpala dynasty came 
to an end in A.D. 939, one Kamalavardhana managed to get the 
etfective control of the government machinery. Insteaa or 
crowning himselr immediately, he asked the brahmanas of the 
capital to elect somebody to the Kingship, thinking that they 
would naturally support his claim. Kalhana says that this was 
the most foolish procedure that could ever have been thought of. : 
Qiite cynically he compares it to the conduct ot a person who See. 
not accept the love otfer of a lady ot exceptional beauty coming 
herself to his house under intoxication to beg to be accepted, put. 
sends a messenger the next day to enquire whether she would come. : 
In this particular case, the brahmanas went on arguing for five or’ 
Six days without coming to any decision, while the purohita-— 
corporation collected eonetnes and started a solemn fast to en- 
force a decision. Ultimately the choice of the assembly fell on 


¥ 


Yasaskara - a br&hmana, who had just returned from abroad. The 
above instance shows that the very idea of the election of king 
appeared strange io the historian of the twelitth century. 
Moreover, the fact that a group of brShmanas sat to elect a king 


in the above instance does not establish the principle of election... 
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in the modern sense ot the word, and the very fact of the br&hmayas 
not being able to come to a decision shows that the idea of elect— 
ing a king was quite alien to them, and as such was not a regular 
practice, but only occurred at the request of the person who ex- 
pected to get the formal sanction of the assembly for’ his accession 
to the throne. It is very interesting that the decision arrived 

at was not apparently animated by anyprinciple ot election by 


majority, but only by their desire to windlap the discussions, 


Thus kingship was hereditary. There were, however, cases 
of nomination. The advent otf the Lohara dynasty, as stated by 
Kalhnaga himself, marks a great change in dynastic history. Queen 
Didd&, in default of a successor to the throne in her own line, 
brought in the son ot her brother Udayarféja, named Sahgramaraja, 
and bestowed in her lifetime the rank of Yuvaraja on him, After 
her death, he ascended the throne of Kashmir as the first king of 


the Lohara dynasty. 


Although we have the practice otf brother-—-to-brother 
succession during the rule ot the Karkota dynasty, succession was 
according to the law of primogeniture during our period.* The 


4 
eldest son was installed to the office of Yuvaraja.? puring the 
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5. Rajat. V, lekb-29; see V, 22. 


It was customary, in case the heir to the throne was a young 
child, to place him in the arms of an elder relative, and to 
perform the abhi$eka ceremony for both jointly. his was to 
assure the safety of the heir during his infancy, and his sub- 
sequent accession to actual power. Thus Gargacandra, a minis- 
ter ot King Uccala, after the death of latter, wanted to put ... 
his infant son in the arms. of Sahashamahgala. The relation-—~* 
Ship of this man is, however, not stated. R&jat.VIII,371 & ngte 


Jl 


During the reign or King Kalaéa (1063-89) his cousin Ksitiradja 

who ruled at Lohara, being at enmity with his own son who was pre- 
paring an expedition against him with the help of the ruler or 
Nilapura, came to Kashmir for help, resignea worldly affairs and 
bestowed the kingdom of Lohara on UtkKarga, the younger son of 


Kalaéa. 


The elder son ot KalaSa was Harga, and in this case the 
hestowal o£ the Lohara kingdom on Utkarga, the younger brother, 
instead of Harga, suggests the sateguarding of the right of the 
elder son to succession to the Paternal throne of the main kingdom 


of Kashmir, 


Troyer was wrong, however, in saying that the succession to 
the throne from father to son had only been rarely broken during | 
3252 years.” Despite the maintenance of the principles of here- 
dit#y and primogeniture, we find interesting fluctuations in Royal 


Succession during the early part of rule of the Lohara dynasty. 


Because of King Ananta's weakness of character, Queen Stiryamati 
held the atfairs of government in her own hands for some time, and 
later, in 1063, she obtained the formal abdication of the throne 

by King Ananta in favour of his son Kalaéa,° Her object was 
apparently to put the rule of the land into stronger hands. Later. 
on, disgusted with Kalasga's licentiousness and advised by his : 


ministers, Ananta resumed the royal power, while KalaSa remained 


1. Rajat. VII, 251-201. 


2. M.A. Troyer, Radjatarangini tr. Vol. III, p.48s. 
3. Rajat. VII, 223, | : 


king merely in name, taking even his meals in the presence of his 
parents and acting as it he were his father's purohita at assem-— 
blies and other royal functions, Tired of the evil conduct and 
misbehaviour of KalaSa, Ananta proceeded to VijayeSvara, where he 
was attacked by KalaSa, and later, afflicted by the harsh words o£ 


his wite Stiryamati, committed suicide. 


Atter this there was much 
disaffection and rivalry between King Kalaga and his son Harga,* 
but even when KalaSa became weak in body, he wanted to bestow his 
throne on iarea; noticing the opposition of his ministers, how- 
ever, he recalled Utkarga from Lohara in order to have him in- 
Stalled as king. Thus, after King Kalasa's death, Utkarga was 


2 


crowned by the ministers, The citizens, however, supported the 
claims of Narga, who was first imprisoned in the turmoil of popular . 
igeountent. but was ultimately able to ascend the throne, with the 
help ot his ruiwey brother Vijayomalla.’ Thus, though the law 

of primogeniture was recognized in Kashmir, there occurred irre~ 
gularities in succession to the throne during the rule of the first 
Lohara dynasty owing to the struggle between father and son and 


brother and brother, which characterized this dynasty's history. 


The second Lohara dynasty was founded by Uccala in Tid As the ol 
struggle for the throne of Kashmir had been jointly carried on by 
Rajat. VII, 244-46, 
ibid. 356 ff. 
Rajat. VII, 703, 729. 
. Rajat. 773-74, 29 
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the brothers Uccala and sussala, the latter, not content with the 
rule of Lohara, attacked Uccala, got the kingdom, and was succeeded | 
by his son Jayasimha, who ruled until 1155. There were even 

during the rule of Uccala and Sussala usurpations for short 

periods by Radda~Sehkharaja, Salhana and Bhiksacara - rival 


L 


claimants through one or the other branch of the Loharas. ALtter 


Jayasimha, the throne appears to have passed to his son. 


As for the eligibility of the individuals to the royal 
title, wefind many instances in the Rajatarahgini when the throne 
passed to orders other than that of the kgatriyas. The Karkota 
dynasty (c¢c 600-045) was of a tribal origin.* Avantivarman, the 


Founder of the succeeding dynasty known as Utpala, was the son of 


a spirit distiller.? The caste of Yasaskara, the founder of the 


4. 


next dynasty, (939) is not known. Parvagupta, the minister of 


Unmattavanti, succeeded in his schemes to gain the throne and 
ruled from 949—50, He belonged to a family ot diviras or scribes. _ 
His successor, Ksemagupta, married Didd&, the daughter of ShimPea. 


EPR OF Lohara and the daughter's daughter of the SShi king 
ae 
Bhimpala ot Kabul > Didda's marriage into the tamily of Kashmir 


rulers shows that it was not the caste of the ruling families but 


the fact of the acquisition of the throne which was given importance, 
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i. Rajat. VIII, 342, 375-76, &42 fr, 
2. Stein. Rajat. £Y, Vol. I, p.s6. 


3. RAjat. IV, 677-79. | 
4, B&jat. V, 469-75, 479-w0. 
5. Rajat. VI, 176-78. 


ay, 


The Loharas themselves belonged to the Kgatriya caste and Khasa 
tribe. It is from the advent of this dynasty that we have t 


succession of rulers of ksatriya lineage on the throne of Kashmir, 


wen ae So rvs enim rR‘ 


wherein it is stated that a king Ramadeva (1273) adopted the son 
of a brahmana. Jonaraja here gives his own comment, saying that 
though he was made a ksatriya, he did not abandon his own brah- 
manical practices and did not act like a ksatriya just as a stone 
even when coloured cannot attain the qualities of a oe The 
idea of a brahmana becoming a ksatriya by getting the throne is 
quite consistent with Medhatithi's definition ot kingship: "The 
word R&jan does not signity the Kgatriya caste alone, but it applies 
to a person possessing the attributes ot coronation, lordship, and 
Such other qualities", In other words, it is the office of the 
king and not his caste which assigns the kingly attributes. Thus 
"the incidents and duties attached to the Kgatriya ruler apply to 
any one else who discharges the functions ot the eee This 
dictum is supported by Jonaraja's regrets about a brahmana remain- 
ing a brahmana though in theory converted into a ksatriya. Whether: 
he came up to the stancard expected ot a ksatriya or not is besides | 
the point in this context. The eligibility of a br&hmana to the 
throne and to become theoretically a ksatriya is well established. 
. Rajat. VII, 663, 


1 
2, Jona. Rajat. verse 119. 
3. U.N. Gheshal. Hindu Political Theories, p.235. 
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The kings of Kashmir are Said to have worn crowus with 
turee circles (cakra-traya). The first reference to tnis type 
ov crown is found during tue reign ot Gopallavarman ( yo4-yo5) .+ 

Among the British Museum sculptures of the S$Shi period, 
we have a standing female figure of Parvati which “nicely 
illustrates the stylLization of naturalistically rendered and 
disposed drapery wnen compared with the Laxsnml from Brar 
(Kashmir) published by eeucnese,* 

The second piece from the British Museum represents Siva 
and Parvati. As pointed out by Mr. Barrett the Yelation of this 
Parvati with her crown of three"crescents" ier tne. ether picture 
is obvious, end as dates it in the 7th sone Though the 
adornments shane ensue are referred to by Mr. Barrett as 

"crescents" and though Stein wrongly uses the word in his trans- 
lation of the cakra in the above passage, they are actually in 
both cases almost complete circles and would probably wail ey 
as cakras. | | 

Though both these sculptures are from Gandhara (Kabul), 


we believe that the kings in Kashmir must have worn such crowns. 
1. Rajat. v. 231. . 
2, see plate Nol. A & plate Tit, B. 
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N. Series Summer 1957. Vol.1II. No. 2.p.5o0. 
cf. A, Foucher. Mémoires Concernant l*Asie Orientale 
Tome Premier, Paris 1913.p.LXIIIJ. 
53. Douglas Barrett. Loc.cit. p. 59 see. Vlake J 
4, Stein Rajat.tr. V. 231. 
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in Kashmir the images of Visnu are shown as wearing crowns 
but not those ot Siva and it is the image of Parvati in the 
above cases who wears the crown. We show a Sth century image of 
Visnu from Avantipura, which wears a crown obviously similar 
to those of the Sahi Parvati figures, but much more ornate. 
Here the designs are definitely circular and might well be - 
referred to as cakrast We have already discussed the theory 
of kingship in Kashmir wherein Parvati as the Sakti of Siva is 
considered the riler of Kashmir. In this. connection we find 
a very interesting story in the Kathasaritsigara where the God 
Siva, relating stories to Parvati, tells her that when Narayana 
(Vignu) craved a boon ot Siva to become his devotee, he became 
incarnate and was born in the form of Parvati, for she is the 
same aS N3rayana, the power of Siva all powerful .° tn the 
RajatarahginI also the queen of the legendary king Ranaditya, 


who was actually a Goddess in human form, relates to the king 


that at one time, at the marriage ot Paérvati, Prajapati, who 
filled the office of Purohita, brought his own divine image 

tor purpose ot worship. When Siva saw that it was Visnu's image 
which was being worshipped py him, he thought it of no use 

as it represented only the Sakti without Siva. Thereupon Siva 
put together into a lump the jewels which the invited Gods and 
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Asuras had brougnt as marriage Sesente and formed a linga and 
thus both Siva and Viénu were worshipped. Tne stories pring nome 
to us tne importauce or visnu as afform ot tne Sakti ox’ Siva; 
according to Kashmir Saivite inccieey. Thus the crowns on tne 
heads ot tne kings of Kashmir can be regarded, lixe those of 

the Visnu and of Parvati, as implying that the ruler is a mani- 
festation of Siva. 

The next reference to the crown of the king is during the 
reign ot king Ananta. It is said that he pawned his crown with 
its five resplendent crescents (candraka) to a foreign merchant. 
We do not have any specific seapcunes or this type except for 
the image of Buddha's mother with a diadem surmounted by five 
floral seetans. Possibly the crown during the Lohara dynasty 
was decorated in the same manner with tive circular: designs 
Similar to those on the crown ot the Avantipura Visnu. The number 
of these may have been increasea from three to five by the 
Loharas., The diadem on the head of Buddha's mother is,however, 


is dated in the 10tn century py H.Goetz.* 


L. BAjat. I1I. 443-54. 
2. Rajat. ViI. 195. 
3, see plate. No Lil.£. 
4. H.Goetz, Maha. Vie No. Be, RBomb-ay, Movick. qa. P. 73. _ 
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The ministry or council of advisors was regarded 
by ancient Indian political thinkers as a vital organ of 
the body politic.+ The second of the seven elements of 
the state (r&jya) is given by them as am&tya or minister, 
for whom “there are three words which are interchangeable 
though sometimes distinguished oo amitya, Saciva and 
mantrin, the first being the oldest of the three".” A 
karika. of Panini gives the derivation of the word from 


ame meaning 'near' or 'with' with the affix tyapa (tya) .? 


The word am&tya occurs in the sense of minister in 
the Apastamba, Dharma, Stitra’, which states that the king 
Should not live better or more luxuriously than his gurus 
(elders) and his ministers, The word saciva occurs, in 
its original meaning, in the Aitareya Brdhmana? where it is 
stated that Indra considered the Maruts as his sacivas 


(comrades or helpers). In the ArthaSastra we find the word 
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L. ArthaSastra I. ch. VII. Manu. VII. 54-56. Sukra. ch. II.] 
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3. MahSbhasgsya. Vol, II. p. 292. 
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" 
saciva used for councillor. Stikra uses the term 


mantrin. © In the Rajatarangint Kalhana clearly mentions 


A dakar mea SSH 


a council of ministers (mantriparigad or mantrisabh’) °, and 
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for the single term 'minister't, 


The necessity of am&tyas is stated in graphic 
language by several writers. Kautilya says: “kingship is 
possible only with assistants, a single wheel cannot work a 
chariot, therefore the king should appoint ministers and 
listen to their opinions" ,? Manu says: "it is difficult 
for a person single~handed to accomplish even an easy task, 
how can government particularly, which has great good as its 

6 


aim, be accomplished without helpers", A king without a 


minister cannot govern a kingdom even for three days, ! 


Ll. <AxrthaSastra I. ch. VII. 

Ze. SUAS Chiy 1. 

3, RBjat. IV. 61, Vi. 261. 

4, Rajat. IV. 310, 318, 320, 341, 378, 403. 


ViIT.24, 391, 554, 559-71, 585-85, 1722, 2737. 


Sukra says: (Sovereteidy in a kingdom is deprived 
of its beauty if there is a king only but no ministers"; 
even a king who is proficient in all the sciences and a 
past master in State-craft, should never by himself study 
political interests without reference to ministers, "for 
different persons have different aptitudes. The actions 
of kings without help (of councillors) lead to hell and 
destruction; take away the fear of the enemy's army and 
ruin life and wealth."* 

In Kashmir we find these theories in their actual 
working, for the king was always helped in the affairs of 
government by a number of ministers and councillors, At 
the very beginning of his narrative Kalhana mentions the 
king's advisors and councillors and other officials who 
held the various important offices in the state. He 
Shows that the ministers along with other confidants 
formed a regular part of the king's assemblies’, and 
declares that "the royal dignity does not spread lustre 


without the ministers, just as the night without the moon 
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i. Sukra. ch. II, 3~4. 


2. Ibid, ch. IV. section V, 20-21. 
3, RSjat. I. 119,360. 
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or speech without truth" 4 


As for the strength of the ministry Manu holds 


that it should consist of seven or eight members .* The 


mm 


Mahabharata in one place prescribes the latter number,” 


A ? Nitis&ra state that according 


Kautilya” and Kamandakiya 
to the Manava school the council (parisad) of ministers 
Should be constituted of twelve amStyas, according to 
Barhasyapatyas of sixteen, according to the Anu&3snas of 
twenty, but Kautilya's own opinion is that the number is 


determined by the power or the exigencies of the state 
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Should be three, five or seven, that unanimity is difficult 
to secure in a group of persons of different characters, 
and that when there are many ministers they are jealous and 
try to carry out their own ideas.° "These passages", says 

_Kane “show that firstly there was to be a council (parisad) 
of ministers who might be eight or more in number according 
to requirements, and thirdly there was a large nuiiber of 


amatyas or sacivas (high functionaries concerned with 
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Rajat VI. 279 

Manu. VII. 54. 

Me Bic, Die O65. 

Arthasastra I. 15. 

. Kam. XI. 74 ff. 

Nitivakya. (mantrisamuddeSa pp. 127-28). 
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various departments)", 


In the R&éjatarahginit Kalhana 
repeatedly makes mention of the five ministers of the 
state, On the other hand we are toid that during the 
reign of king Samgramaraja (1004-28) the seven” sons of a 
certain Sridhara, who were br&hmanas and councillors 
(mantrinah) , came and fought against Tuhga. If seven 
brothers were king's councillors the whole body must 
surely have been constituted of many more. This 
reference makes it doubtful whether the King in fact had 
only five ministers or a larger number in his council. 
It appears from the above quoted verse that the council 
had a large number of councillors, while the chief 
ministers formed the smaller cabinet for discussing very 
important, urgent or confidential matters,“ and these 


ministers held the key posts in their charge. This is 


further proved by the fact that Kalhana also uses the word 


eR REE Pere eoweyd PEACE RE BP 
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to rule at Kramarajya, Madavarajya or the Lohara kingdom. 
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4, Rajat. V. 430, VII. 1251. 
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In a certain verse we find mention of br&nmana councillors 
and in the following verse of brAahmanas and ministers, 
which gives the impression that there were a large number 
of brahmana councillors in the councilt; on the other 
hand, we get reference to the words like pradhana-saciva, 
Mantrin, agryamantrin, mukhyamantrin. © In all these 
references the word mantrin is not used for the Chief 
Minister, who is called Sarvédhikrt, but it is used for 

a number of ministers usually five, also called the 


pradhSnaprakrtis” 


, making it clear that these were 
distinct from all other ministers and councillors. 
Thus the whole organisation of the council seems to fall 


in line with that recommended by the Nitivaékyamrt. 


l. Rajat. VII. 13-14. 

ey “Rejat. Ve 41lS5. Vi« 194, Vili. 1562, 1451, 
VITI. e175 (pradhanaprakrti) 

3, R&jat. VII. 1042, VIII. 2175. 


Roches translates the word Prakrti as elements 
of State. He writes: "It is generally accepted that 
the Hindu State is constituted by seven elements 
(Prakrti). They are: the king, the ministers, the 


territory and the people, the fortified city, the 


Conf. 
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We wind Kalhana everywhere emphasizing the authority 
otf the king over his ministers, The king should sees his 
ministers' advice but should not be dictated to by them. 
Thus praising king Candrapida's thorough acquaintance witn 
affairs Kalhana writes: " He was not instructed by his 
ministers but gave them instuctions. The diamona is not 
cut by any other precious stones, but it cuts them" ,+ 
in tact Kalhana Saba wien Sooner balance petween tne 


position or the King and that of nis ministers. He compares & 
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foot note continued trom previous page. 


treasury, tne army and the allies. This meaning of the teem 
has peen given py Aparaditya Aprarxa. 1. 351. as tollows: 

" That out ot which an object is produced is its material 
(or element) , e.g., gold tor an ear-ring. The kingdom 
cannot pve produced without a King, etc. , and @ven it 


produced witheutxa kingx it cannot last without them. 


Thererore, the King etc., are the elements ox the Kingdom, 
(V.Cintamani p.162. note to verse 62) 


Note 1. tor this page. cr. Sulcre - ore 
ccm ea, 


Rajat. IV. 51. 
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frightened king to "an artist who is unable to replace 
the stone block when it has fallen from the machinery"; ‘ 
for the ministers of one such king, Yudhisthira I, would 
not accept the conciliation offered by him and banished 


: On the other hand King Lalitaditya | 


him from the land. 
Muktapida praised his ministers for not having carried 
out the order to burn a city which he had given them in a | 
mc POR. intoxication.° Altekar has taken this as ! 
evidence of standing instructions by the king to his 


ministers that they should not execute his orders if they 


were unreasonable or given when he was not in his full | 


4 


Senses, 


There is no evidencefto prove this. In fact, | 
according to the source, it was only after the wise act 
of the ministers that Lalitaditya realized the real 


Significance of their action and fully praised them for it. | 


4 
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lL. R&jat I. 563-67. II. 4. 

RB Jat IV. 320. ga yuge deseo) 

3, In B.S.5. 3.3.46,,it was’stated that discharging the 
duty of minister means undivided attention to the 
burden of king's affairs but the compliance with a 
king's passing fancies is the characteristic of a 
mere courtier. 


4. 4.8, Altekar. State and Government in Ancient India. 
Da 50. 
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Indeed, Kalhana declares that the king is his own master 
as long as he moves on the right path. such a king, if 
virtuous, shares pleasures with his ministers even in the 
other world, but the ministers act as checks upon him 
when he follows an evil way. Thus he writes: "By those 
noble minded souls the earth is purified, who, unmindful 
for their own life, pevsist in protecting here their king 


when he moves on the wrong vatr.t 


The ideal relationship is when the king and the 
minister have mutual regard for each other; thus Kalhana 
says: "The king (Avantivarman 855/6-883) and his minister 
(Stra) were towards each other both equally masters in 
respect of giving orders and servants in receiving them. 

If the king is grateful and of mild disposition and the 
minister devoted and free from arrogance, such a 

connection may attimes be found to be lasting owing to 
merit from previous pirths."° NO great was the regard 
Shown by king Avantivarman to his minister Stiravarman, 

and so much did he regard his feelings that he bore himself 
outwardly as a worshipper of Siva, the minister's favourite 


deity, though he was in reality, from his childhood, a 
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1. Rajat. IV. 321. 
2, Rajat. V. 3. 


worshipper of Visnu. This secret he only disclosed at 
the time of his death.’ Similarly, we are told, the 
minister saw in the king his "chief deity, to please whom 


, Te shee ; 2. 
ne ought to sacrifice even religion, life or a son", 


Once a Damara, Dhanva of Lohara district, forcibly 
took away the villages belonging to the temple priests, who 
could thereby only offer green vegetables (utpalaSika) to 


the deities, He had been high in the favour of the 


minister StUravarman, but when the latter learned of the 
displeasure of the King at Dhanva's oppression of the 
subjects, he at once killed him and sent his severed head 
to the King in order to avoid his displeasure. Kalhana 
remarks: "Such a King andpuch & minister, whose relations 
were eee disfigured by the blemish of mutual hatred, have 


A. 


not otherwise been seen or heard of", 


Ministers played a very important role in settling 


even such important affairs of state as the succession to 


. Rajat. V. 63. cf. VIII. 302. 


the throne, and they could influence the king's decision 
to bestow it upon any one of his own choice, When King 
Sathhkaravarman's (902) lineage had died out, Queen 

nsugandha wished to place upon the throne a relation of her 
own, at which the ministers remonstrated that he was not a 
Fit person, King KalaSa (1063-89) wished to bestow the 
crown on Harsga but, noticing the opposition of the 
ministers, he had Utkarsa brought from the castle of 


: , P 2 ‘ Co 
Lohara in order to have him crowned as king of Kashmir. 


The strength or otherwise of the ministers 
depended on the personality of the ruling king. 
‘Powerful ministers even rose against the king, if he was 
not strong and able enough to keep them in their proper 
place and rule the realm efficiently. Weak kings were 
often in the hands of their ministers, Thus, talking of 
Bhiks&acara, a weak king of the second Lohara dynasty, 
Kalhaga says: "What the ministers spoke, he said after 
them; not a word came out of himself, as if he had been 


uw? 


hollow inside, At the time of the wars of succession 
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1. Rajat. V. 253-55, 
2, Rajat. VIT. ‘703: 
5, Rajat Vitl, 872) 


during the second Lohara dynasty Gargacandra, a minister, 
became the king-maker, and obtained so much power over 

Salhana that “the King was a mere shadow and all, whether 
of the inner or outer court, whether small or great, were 


I. On Mone: Shep 


dependent on Garga for life and death", 
hand, King Uccala of the Second Lohara dynasty (1101-11), 
seeing the Strength of the lord of the 'Gate' (dvHrapati) , 
removed him andgave his charges to those who were pliant 


and devoted, = 


Nometimes, the exigencies of the state 
created a different situation. During King Jayasittha's 
(1128-49) reign so sneak was the trouble from the Damaras 
and the efficiency of the chamberlain (pratihara) Laksmaka 
in coping with them, that the King thought it prudent to 
leave affairs in the hands of the wamieeee: Laksmaka 
became so powerful that "he did not allow other ministers 
to rise and was able to make them rise or: fall like 


playballs" 4 


Lakgmaka is also praised for having known the art 
of addressing the people with kind words and giving 


friendly gifts.> 


lL. R&jat VIII. 415-426 

Rijat VIII. 175-86 

Rajat VIII. 1484, 1567, 1633. 
Ibid. 

Rajat VIII. 1382 
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According to Kautilya the ideal minister should 
be a "native of the country, born of high family, 
influential, well trained in arts, far sighted, wise, of 
good memory, vigilant, eloquent, bold, intelligent, endowed 
with character, strength, health, spiritedness, free from 
arrogance and fickleness, affectionate, who would not have 


: The Rajatarahgini shows that some 


recourséto hatred", 
kings aspired to the creation of ministers who should 
conform to Similar ideals, but in many cases the ministers 
were very lacking in the good qualities listed by Kautilya. 
In Kashmir the first two requisites laid down by Kautilya, 
that the minister should be a native sal born,of high 
family, do not seem to have been maintained. Haladhara, 
the son of Bhtti, a vaiSya watchman at the temple of 
Gaurifa, rose daily higher in Queen Stryamatt's service and 
obtained the prime-ministership (Sarvadhikarika) ~, Ksema, 
a barber, filled the treasury and organised the Revenue 
office (padagra), which was later put openly above all 


3 


offices, A low-born Kiyastha BhadreSa was put to the 


charge of Grhakrtya office (domestic affairs) by King 
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ArthaS&stra Book I. ch. 5. 
Rajat. VII. 207-208. 
Rajat. VII. 203-210. 
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Saimgramaraja (1002-28) .7 KeSava, a brdhmana from Trigarta, 
became minister during King Ananta's time (1028-63), though he 


remained in the king's favour only for a very short time,* 


Mutual jealousies played a very important part in 
raising or ousting people from high offices of state. Tus; 
in the time of King Harga, (1089-1101) , Kandarpa, the lord of 
the 'Gate! won victory at Rajapurt and was greatly honoured by 
the King, but Ananda, who had already won over the councillors 
by bribery and by ousting Vimana, had acquired the charge of 
the Revenue (Pad&gra) office, and aspired to the office of the 


lord of the 'Gate' held by Kandarpa. He ultimately succeeded 


3 A 


in ousting him. Kalhana strongly deprecates such tendencies’, 
but nevertheless, clearly exposes their existence in medieval 
Kashmir. The results were in such cases often disastrous, 
Harsa had later to repent for this action and, during the 
catastrophy before his ultimate end,when he begged shelter at 


the doors of his other ministers and councillors, all of them 


refused it.? 
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1. R&jat. VII, 39-42. 

2. Rajat. VII, 204-205, cf VIII, 1042, 1047. 
3. R&jat. VII, 991-98, 1012. 

4. Rajat. VII, 1610-14. 

5. Rajat. VI, 271-77. 
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At an earlier period the jealousies ot the lesser 
ministers resulted in the downfall of Qeen Didd&'s able 
mirister Naravahana; they poisoned the Qeents mind against 
him until she was estranged from him and made his position so 
difficult that he ultimately committed suicide.’ ‘the history 
of King Jayasithhats time is full of instances of such intrigues 


and disaffections, sometimes leading to treason and rebellion, 


Kalhana gives primary importance to capability. ae 
capable minister was to be respected, even if he sometimes 
committed an offence.” But in addition he should be capable 
of treating the subjects well, for there are references to 
arrogant and cruel ministers being killed by the people," 
King Kalaéga (163-89) did not give the office of PAd&gra 


(Revenue) to the minister Nonaka, though he was an expert in 


2 


raising revenue, as he was afraid of his cruelty. He also 


refrained from appointing those persons to high posts "who 
Showed a self-willed disobedient spirit, thieves, and those who 


were connected with confederacies".° In the time of King 
lL. Rajat. VIII, 2186, 2189, 2737. 
2. Rajat. VII, 891. 

9. Rajat. VII, 37. 

4, Rajat. VIII, 455. 

>, Bajat. VII, 571. 

6 


» Rajat. VIT, 573. SamdhyadisamSrayh, presumably joining 
in groups Likely to be breasonable The compound suggests 
that Kalhana had the "four expedients" in view, but we 
cannot give good sense to the expression on this basis, 


SahgramarSja (1003-1028) the brahmana councillors gave the lead 
to the purohitas and other brahmanas in a hunger-strike at 
Parihasapura, in order to bring about the fall of an obnoxious 


. . e Fal * L 
royal favourite named Tunga, a Khasa from Parnotsa. 


King KalaSa's minister Kandarpa, who held the post of 
the Lord of the 'Gate'!, undertook an expedition to the castle of 
Svapika at his own expense, but later on, being offended for 
some reason he resigned. Pragastakalaga, another minister who 
had been angered by Kandarpa's haghty behaviour, collected a 
large namber of soldiers with his own money and obtained this 


e This iS an instance of 


post for his own brother Ratnakalaga. 
the purchase of office with money, though the person who 
obtained it was not fit for the post. Kalhana remarks: "How 
could a painted Lion do the acts of a real one", This account 
also shows that a man's monetary position helped him greatly in 
acquiring high office. Moreover, to rise in the king's favour 


3 


and to attain high offices recourse was even had to bribery. 


Kalhana gives us an interesting account of the criterion 
of appointment to official posts during the earlier period. 


During the times of King Partha (906-921) the king wanted to 


lL. Rajat. VII, 13 f. 


2, RBjat. VII, 596-600. 
3, RBAjat. VIII, 2353. 


raise those people to ministerial posts who would be able to 
raise the sums due on the fantrins bills. Thus evil kings 
‘sometimes formed a league with the ministers in oppressing the 
subjects. In the time of Partha (906-921), the child king's 
father Pahgu or Nirjitvarman together with the ministers, being 
bent only on the amassing of bribes, oppressed the people, and : 
the ministers even profiteered in the sale of rice during times 


of shortage.+ 


ti ; K 
Under the Lohara kings, sometimes the capagsty and 
Sometimes even favour played an important part in official 


appointments. 


It was disputed by the Hindu theorists whether or not 
the king's friends and companions should be appointed to official 
posts.* In Kashmir such people seem often to have held high 
offices. Janakasitha had been familiar with king Jayasitha 
(1028-49) from his boyhood and had been acquainted with all his 
affairs, and thus it was difficult to harm him. Janakasithha's - 
sons were of the same age as the king and, owing to their mother's 


intimate familiarity with the royal family, they prudently made 


an ostentatious display of their horses, litters, outfits, meals, 


1, BSjat. VII, 203, 207-8, 568-71. 
2. Rojat. IIIT, 1569. cf. ArthaSastra. I, VIII. 
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etc., which were as sumptuous as those of the king, Their 
pompous familiarity roused the displeasure of Kalhana, who 
wrotey "Tt is by no means proper that a ruler should keep on a 
footing of equality with his contemporaries after he has risen 
to power, It is a great humiliation for the row of lotuses 
when they have grown up, to be jumped over by a band of frogs".+ 
Ssrngara the son of Sajjaka had been King Jayasimha's companion 
at gambling and other amusements; this man later got the 
position of prime—-minister., Kalhana does not seem to approve 
of such appointments, but when the person has proved worthy of 


his post, Kalhana praises him nighly.* 


sometimes several members of a single family held 
various official charges in the state. Manu, Yajflavalkya, the 
Ramayana, the Sabhaparvan, and Sukra prescribe that the 
ministerial office should be hereditary ifthe son is capable 


like his father.’ The principal of hereditary succession to the 


ministerial posts does not seem to have been specifically 
maintained in Kashmir. Kalhana himself did not hold any post 
in the state though he was the son of the great minister, 


Campaka, the lord of the 'Gate'. There is a reference however, 


to Jayapaila, the son of a commander-in-chief in King 


Ge 


Jayasimha's time named Sanjapala, being given the post after the 
lL. R&jat. VIII, 1572-74. 
Py. Hatabe Vid. 255 (=60 2506, 2515. 
3, RAjat. VIII, 183. 
A. 
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Manu VIT, 54, Yajn I, 312; Bama II, 100.26; SabhSparvan 5. 43. 
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latter's death. The father had been of haughty temperament but 

all that was forgotten owing to his son, "just as the heat of the 7 
autumnal sun is forgotten owing to the cooling moonlight" .+ 
Thus it appears that the descendants of former ministers were 


employed in cases where it was expected that they would prove 


suitable to the appointment. 


Normally each minister held the charge of one department 
only. In the earlier books of the Rijatarahginit we do not find 
any reference to one person holding more than one ministerial 
post. It is not clear whether this is owing to the absence of 
any detailed records available to Kalhana or whether the practice 
had not developed at all in that period, The first reference to 
one person being assigned two ministerial offices occurs in the. 
reign of Qieen Didd&, when Tunga held the offices of Prime 
Minister and Commander-in—Chief.* In the reign of King Harsa, 
Mahattama Sahela is said to have held the charge of commander—in— 
chief as well as the lord of the ‘Gate! .° Among the ministers 

ard milifery . 
of King Jayasimha Sujji was in charge of both the Judicial affairs. 

; \ 

He 18 also said to have been in charge of the Kheri post.” Later 
Ll. R&jat. VIII,. 2473, 3322. 
2, Rajat. VI, ,333,. 554. 
3. Rajat. VIT, 1319. 
4, Rajat. VIII, 1624, 
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on Alahk@ra is seen holding the chief command of the army and 
the office of the chief justice. Citraratha also during the | 
Same reign was raised to the simultaneous charge of the 'Gate' 
and the revenue (p&digra) devices, Possibly it was owing to 
turbulent conditions that the Lohara kings concentrated such 


high positions in a few trusted and efficient hands, so that the 


kings had fewer potential rebels to watch. 


We do not find any specific evidence to show the tenure 
of these officers. They held their offices as long as they 
were in the king's favour or were able to prove equal to the 
Situation. Often if they lost the king's favour they were 
thrown out of office. On the other hand, ministers also 
resigned their offices at will and sometimes refused to accept 
or retain them even at the repeated requests of the king. 

When the struggle was going on between king Harsa and the 
brothers Uccala and Sussala from Lohara, none of the frightened 


eee : , a 
ministers would accept from the king the command of the army. 
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1. R&jat. VII 595 ff.; VIII, 93, 187, 562, 1625. 
2, Rajat. VII 1362. 
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In the R&jatarahginl we often find the king holding 


counsel with five chief ministers 


~ Pradhanaprakrti as they are . 
sometimes called. We have already shown that the kings of [ 
Kashmir were always helped in the affairs of government by a 
number of ministers and councillors, and that the five chief 
ministers formed a small ‘cabinet! for discussing very important, 
urgent or confidential matters. These ministers also held the 
key posts in their charge. Kalhana does not anywhere distinctly 
mention the names of the five important posts anick were held by — 
these ministers. Going through the verses in the Ra jatarangint 
we find the Prime Minister (SarvSdhikrt) , the Commander-—in~-Chief - 
(Kampana) , the lord of the 'Gate' (Dvara) , the Chief Justice 
(R&ajasthaniya) and the Chief Revenue Officer (Pad&gra) to have 


been apparently the most important officers, 
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1, Rajat. V3, 422-23. cf. K.S.8. Vol. I, p.71; Vol. V, 98-99; | 


VI, 102-103, Vol. VII, p.137. 
115, 189. 
‘VII, 1092. 


2. Rajat. VIII, 2175. 


For purposes of convenience we often employ modern political | 
terminology in discussing the politics of mediaeval Kashmir. 
It must, however, always be borne in mind that the bodies and > 
individuals mentioned did not always function in the same way 
as their present day counterparts. . ‘Thus the Kashmir 
"Cabinet" was an advisory council with no definite legibietive: 
functions, Similarly the ‘Prime Minister' was not akwaxs 
normally the originator of policy or chief executive, but the- 
chief advisor to the king. 
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The highest office in the state was that of the Prime 
Minister (Sarvadhikrit). Before the establishment of the Lohara 
dynasty one Tunhga, a Khaga from Baddivasa, became the Prime 
Minister. He continued to hold this office during the reign of : 
King Sahgramaraja, the first king of the Lohara dynasty. But so 
strong were the feelings of the public against him owing to his | 
mal-administration“, that he was ultimately murdered, Haladhara.< 
became the Prime Minister during the reign of King Ananta“, and 
Vamana was raised to this post during King Kalaéa's time (1063~ A 
1089). When the assembly of hill r&jas met in thecepital during ~ 
the latter's time (1087-8) Vamana made excellent arrangements for © 
giving them every possible comfort.* We do not get very many 
references to this office in Kalhana's narrative after this. 


During Bhiksacara's reign, the regal power was in the hands of 


enjoyed the mere title of King.? 


During the reign of King 
Jayasitha (1128-49) Srig&ara, son of Sajjaka, was made the Prime 
Minister. © Moreover, Laksmaka, who was a very important 
personage during this king's reign, is often mentioned as the 
chief chamberlain. He became king Jayasithha's chief adviser, 


pacified the Damaras and was able to oust people from high posts, 
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Rajat. VII, 13, 14, 74 ff. 
. Rajat. VII, 207, 208. 
Rajat. VII, 568. 

. Rajat. VII, 587 ff. 

Rijat VIII, 862. 

. R&jat VIII, 2360, 2375. 
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and replace them with his own favourites. The same person is 


later mentioned as having held the office of Prime Minister.* 


He must have held the post of chamberlain (Pratihara, Kgattara) 


in the beginning, but even if later he rose to be the prime 
minister he seems to have still been referred, by the original 
post with which he started his career. In any case it is clear 
that the office of the prime minister retained its importance 
during King Jayasitha's reign. 


The office called Rajasthanadhikara’ or simply 


Rajasthana° 


is repeatedly referred to in the last two books of 

the Rajatarahgini and was evidently a high post, judging from its : 
mention along with the great official charges of the Kampana (the © 
Commander-in-Chief) and the Dvara (lord of the tGatet),4 

Ra jasthaniya appears to be the designation of the officer who 


held this charge.? 


C.V. Vaidya looks upon Rajasthaniya as a Government 
district officer. Some take him as a foreign secretary — the 
officer who had to deal with other states and kingdoms or 
Ra jasthanas.° Btthhler, referring to the term Rajasthaniya 


occurring in the Vallabhi grants, takes it, on the basis of a 
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1. RAjat. VIII, 911, 1286, 1382, 1539, 1567, 1629, 2471. 
2. R&jat. VIII, 181. 

3. R&jat. VII, 601; VIII, 573, 1046, 1982. . 
4. Rajat. VIII, 178-81, 573-75; Stein. Rajat. tr. VII 601 note. — 
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Rajat. VIII, 2618. 


. (©.V. Vaidya. Hist. of Med. Hindu India. Vol. I, p.157. 
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verse in Ksemendra's LokaprakaSa, as a viceroy.- Ksemendra 
writes: prajapalanarthamudvahati raksayati sa rajasthaniyah, 
"He who carries out the object of protecting the subjects and 


shelters them is called a RA jasthaniya."* 


inscriptions of the Gupta period. In some he appears as a high 


2 


officer~ but in others as of low rank, while none of them gives 
any clue to the exact meaning of the word.” Among the list of 
officers mentioned in the records of the Maitrakas and their 
contemporaries, rajasthaniya is mentioned next to rajaputra, 


> 


rajamatya and ditaka. Here again the exact nature of the post 


is not discussed. 


The term Rajasthaniya has been used with two connotations 
in the Rajatarahgini. It is used to imply a high post when 
Kalhana says: “In due course the king (KalaSa) induced again with — 
much difficulty that excellent servant (Kandarpa) to accept the 
charge of Rajasthaniya in the city" .° In another verse Kalhana 
uses the definite term R&jasthSnadhikara.’ King Uecala (1101-11) 


reduced Chudda and his brother, who were eager to grasp the royal 


power, to inferior positions and removed them from their posts in | 
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Gupta Insc. No. 35, p.157. 

C.I.2. Vol. III, pp. 170, 218. 
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the royal court (Rajasthanat)+. Here the term Rajasthana 
clearly means the court in a wider sense and has not the techni- | 


cal sense of a specific office. 


Stein takes R&jasthanadhikara as connected with the 
administration of justice. The administration of justice has 
always been regarded in India as a direct function of the king, 
who is to hold court, according to the Smrtis?, in a separate 
building within his own palace; the delegation of this regal 
duty to a chief justice, is equally well known to Indian tradi- 


4 Referring to a verse of Lokaprak&Sa? which was also 


tion. 
quoted by Bihier, and the immediately following fourfold division 7 
of tne courts mentioned therein, Stein has concluded that the 

work of the Rajasthaniya was concerned with the administration of. 


justice, 


Alahkara held the charge of the Rajasth&ana office during 


the reign of king Jayasitha. He is variously referred to as 


RB jagrhya®, Ra jasthantya ! and B&hyar& jasthaniyadhikarabhak.° 
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1. R&jat. VIII, 270. 


3. Manu. VIIT , 1; Vas. 16.2; Ya&j.1, 327: Nar. 1. 2.; 
ara Sukra IV 5.5. 


4. gd. Jolly. Recht. und Sitte, p.132. 
5. Infra p. 

6. Rajat. VIII, 2671, 2925. 

7. Rajat. VIII, 2618, 

8. Rajat. VIII, 2551. 

9. Rajat. VII, 1501. 
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verses in the Rajatarahgini we find the mention of Ra jasthana— 
mantrin&h* and several Ra jagrhyas.~ This raises a further 
problen, If the Rajasthaniya Alahk&ara was the chief justice, 
what were the functions of the other Raéjasthaniyamantrimah and 
the R&jagrhyas?> stein suggested that they were the subor- 


dinate judicial officers .* 


The term Dvaradhipa”, literally ‘Lord of the Gate' or 
'Gates!, along with its synonymns Dvarapati®, yarega'! , Dvara— 
nayaka® , Dvaradhikarin’, Dvaradhigvara’? 


 ctrtelemmatieah amma tethiehitemtenin stata enim mente nnathen oiehemeeed 


, is probably the most 
frequent administrative office te be found throughout the 

Ro jatarahgini. From all the references it is evident that it 

was a ministerial office like that of the Kampana (the commander-. 
in-chief) . Sometimes the two charges — that of the commander—in— 
chief and the lord of the 'Gate' were held by one and the same 
persont The post of the commander-in-chief is commonly found in 


the whole of ancient India, but the office of the Dvir&dhtpa is 


peculiar to Kashmir. 
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1. R&jat. VIII, 756. 

2. Rajat. VII, 1501; VIII, 3132. 

3. Ibid. 

4, Stein. Rajat. tr. vu. Gel ywole 

5. Rajat. V, 214; VII, 576; VIII, 633. 

6. Rajat. VI, 179, 281; VII, 223, 584, 912, 1172; VIII, 756. 
7. R&jat VII, 1301; VIII, 2254, 2493, 2662, 2852, 2937. 
8. Rajat VI, 325; VIII, 185. 

9. Rajat VII, 216, 995, 1178; VIII, 1042. 

10. Rajat. VIII, 178, 2501. 
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Encircled on all the sides by high almost inaccessible 
mountain barriers, theyvalley of Kashmir enjoyed a very safe 
position in ancient times. Stein says; "Hven when Islam at 
last, after a long struggle, victoriously overspread the whole of 
Northern India, Kashmir behind its mountain ramparts remained 


safe for centuries Longer", 


The political history of Medieval Kashmir and the 
strategic importance of the routes leading to the valley made it — 
imperative to appoint a special high official to whom was speci- 
fically assigned the duty of guarding the frontiers. This high 
charge was held by the Dvaradhipa - or 'the Warden of the Marches' , 


While describing the invasion of Kashmir by Uccala, the 
descendent of the lateral branch of Lohara and later the ruler of 
Kashmir (Tigi iRy.. during King Harga's reign (1089-1101), Kalhana 
mentions the Commandant of the 'Gate' (Dvare&a) Sujjaka, who was 
Sitting at ease and was alco by surprise in an attack by Uccala.? 
The use of the term DvSreSa here makes it doubtful whether - 
Kalhana means to refer to the mere commandant of a watch station 
or to the "Warden of the Marches", who must have had all the 
routes under his charge. Likewise there arises another doubt, 
whether there was only one 'Lord of the Gate’ or many. The 


contect of the above verse shows that here DvSreSa represents 
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1. Stein. Rajat. Vol. II, p.391. 
@. Supra pp. v3 if, 
3, RAjat. VII, 1301. 
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merely the commandant of the Watch—station on the fofamaidan 
route. During the reign of King Jayasiftha (1128-49), Utpala, the 
murderer of King Sussala, when attempting to re-enter Kashmir from 
Pusiaénandda (Pusiana, a village at the south foot of the Pir 
Pantsal pass) was caught high up in the mountains by the 
commandant of the guard—station at Strapura.t Here Kalhana uses 
the words drafg&adhigvara, drafigSdhipa, dratgeSa for the 

commandant of the watch—-station.* Thus we find a commandant in 


charge of the Karkotadrafiga at the Tosamaidan route, and another 


of the Sirapura draiga, on the Pir PantgAl pass.’ Similarly 
there must have been guardians of all the watch-stations; while 
throughout the Rajatarafigini, we find only one high post of the 
‘Warden of the Marches' (dvarapati) - the office held by Kalhana's 
father Gaipaka during king Harga's reign (1089-1101)*. when 
referring to new appointments Kalhana never mentions more than one 
person at.a time being put in charge of the DvBra.? Dvarakarya 
(the duty of the Dvaras) is also occasionally mentioned as a 
specific office, no asebe Aaety ine the post of 'Lord of the Gate’. 
In a certain verse Kalhana mentions that Mahattama Sahela was 


Commander-—in-Chief (KampaneSa) of king Harga's army as well as 


the ‘Lord of the gate! which shows that ‘the Lord of the Gate' 
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Rajat. VII, 140; Stein. Rajat. tr. VII, 140 note, Vol.II,p.399. 
stein, Rajat. tr. Vol. II, p.292°. 
. Ibid. | | 
Rajat. VII, 1177. 

. @.8. R&jat. VIII, 573. 


* Rajat. VIII ) 790 ? 2554, 
R@jat. VII, 1349. 
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was a general term for the Warden of the Marches and the post 
was bestowed as a very high ministerial office unlike that of 
the ordinary drahgeéa. Otherwise it could not have been com 
bined with the post of the commander-in-chief, which, as already 
shown, was a high ministerial office. We must conclude that 
Kalhana, in the reference to Sujjaka above, uses the term 


dvarfSa loosely, and actually means by it the commandant of the 


frontier watch-station. This is, however, the only reference we « 


have found where the term has this broader connotation. 


The post of dvareSa might be dangerous one. ‘Thus, 
during the reign of king Ananta (1028-63), the brave Bimba held 
this charge and lost his life while fighting against the Khagas.+ | 
RajeSvara, the son of BhadreSvara, then took this charge, but he 
too was killed by the Damaras of Kramarajya (modern Kamraz) .* 


On the other hand, strong men seem to have held this office for 


long periods and were even sometimes requested by the kings to | 
retain the post against their wishes. Thus, during the reign of 
king KalaSa (1063-89) , Kandarpa was made 'Lord of the Gate'; he : 
crushed the Pamaras and even won victories at Rajapuri; being | 
irritable by nature he repeatedly resigned the charge, but was 


every time conciliated by the king.? 
1. RBjat. VII, 216-17. 
2. Rajat. VII, 223, 364, 576. 


3, RA&jat. VII, 364, 576. 
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This minister seems to have dealt directly with the 
feudal chiefs and neighbouring kings, levying tribute from them 


1 Thus the 


and issuing orders to ‘them as the king's viceroy. 
brave Kandarpa, who was the lord of the 'Gate' during king’: 
Kalaga's reign (1063-89), crushed the D&amaras, and the 
neighbouring chiefs (Samantas) touched his orders with their 
crest ornaments, This minister also appears to have exercised 
judicial powers over the commandants of the frontier watch- 
stations.* In fact, this office was considered as great honour. 
During king Harga's time Ananda, who had got the post of Padagra 
(revenue), was still aspiring to get that of the ‘Lord of the 
Gate'.? 


Dvarakarya, or the work of guarding the routes, was so 


vulnerable a charge that even the enemies of the Kashmir kings 
seem to have organised such an office. During king Sussala's 
reign Bimba, a step—brother of the commander-in-chief (Kampane§$a) 
Tilaka, went over to the king's enemies and accepted from them 


this charge.* 


Military posts like that of the commander-in—-chief and 
the 'Lord of the Gate', seem to have obtained great importance 


during the time of the Lohara dynasties, especially during the 
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. R&jat. VII, 576-80. 
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» Rajat. VII, 1172. 
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3, R&jat. VII, 993-95. 
4. Rajat. VIII, 790. 


Second. King Harga (1089-1101) did not pay any special regard 
to his personal servants, and, avoiding any subversion of the 
established order, bestowed the various high state offices upon 
his father's ministers. Nevertheless, Kalhaga mentions the 
appointment of Kandarpa to the charge of the Gate and Madana to 
the chief command of the army (Kampana) .* Whether they were 
the ministers of his father or were newly appointed by him, the 
specific mention of only these two high ministerial posts esta- 


blishes their importance-in the state. 


Very often in the Rajatarahgini occurs the term Kampana 


or Kampana. While Wilson, Troyer and Dutta have taken this 


word as referring to a territory, Stein has quite correctly 
interpreted it as a term for ‘army'.* By the titles Kampan&dhipa, 
Kampanadhiga, Kampan&pati and Kampanefa, is invariably meant the 


commander~in~-~chief or general.” 


In the LokaprakaSa attributed to Ksemendra, the Kampana- 
pati is mentioned in a list of the great state officers between 


the DvSrapati, and the ASvapati, the commander of the horses, * 


Ll. Rajat. VII, 886-87. 
2. Wilson. Essay, p.73; Troyer Radjaterangini Vol. III, p.569. 
ds Ge Dutt, Pp. 
-  assen. Ind. Alt. Vol. IIIT, p.1049, connected it with a river. 
3, B&jat. V. 447; VI. 228, 230, 233, 237, 259; VII, 154, 267, 
365, 399, 579, 887, 923, 1319, 1362, 1366; VIII. 177, 
180, 627, 647, 652, 685, 698, 860, 960, 1046, 1624. 
Rajat. VIII, 1450. Kampanodgyhika is also once mentioned, 
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It refers to the Kampanapati thus:;- 
prajanam paramah kampo mohakampam nivarayet 
'The greatest terror should remove the perplexity and fear of the | 
people,.'! The etymology from the root Kamp appears to be faigen 
It seems to be of Latin origin by way of Greek? , from campus 
meaning originally an open field, and then as a "camp", from that | 
to the "army". As this word had long established itself in the 
common vocabulary no-one seems to have known its origin, for in 
one reference we find even Kalhana connecting it with trembling.“ 
In the same way we find Ksemendra trying to give very interesting 
etymological interpretations of the word divira, which we know 


3 


was of foreign origin. 


Out of the five great ministerial offices, we have 
hitherto dealt with those of the prime minister (sarvadhikrt) , 
the lord of the 'Gate' (dvaradhipa) , the commander—in-—chief 
(kampana) , and the chief justice (r&jasthaniya). The fifth is 


not easy to identify. 


There were several important offices other than the 
above four, such as those of the minister for war and peace 


( sAndhivigrahika) “, the prefect of the city (nagaradhipa)°, the 
1. von B. Lebech, B.S.0.A.5. VI, 1931, p.431. 
2. cf. RBjat. VIII, 575. 
3. infra, p.j£3 
4. Rajat. IV, 137, 711; VI, 320; VIII, 1304 3354, 
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minister for domestic affairs (grhakrtya)*, the Pad&gra’ and the |. 


Kheri>. One reference suggests that the post of Padagra was 

the fifth of the five great offices. While describing the 
troubles created by the Pamaras: during the reign of king : 
Jayasitha (1128-49) Kalhana writes: "Also Citraratha and others 
who were soon to become the great ministers (mah&matya) took to™ 
grass as their festive dress (i.e. became poor) .4 In a subse- 
quent verse Kalhana mentions the various appointments made by 

king Jayasiha: “The king then placed Citraratha, Srivaka, 

Bhasa and others in charge of the Pad&gra (post), the Gate, Kheri 
(district) and other offices respectively".? The lord of the 
'Gate', the commander-in-chief and the R&jasthaniya are often : 
mentioned together as high posts,° while reference to the Ppadagra : 


aS a high office is found only once ! 


, Which suggests that it waa 
not as great an office as the others. If the Padagra was the — 
chief revenue officer the comparative fewness of the references 
to this post is very curious. It is perhaps due to the circun— 
stances of the age in which Kalhana was writing. The internal 


civil strife, the ever rising power of the landed aristocracy - 


the Damaras - and the alliance formed with pretenders by the 
1. Rajat. VI, 167, 176-77; VI}, 42. 

2. Rajat. VII, 571, 994; VIII, 1482, 1964, 2224, 2352. 

3. Rajat. I, 335; VIII, 960, 1118, 1482, 1624. 

4. Rajat VIII, 1436.. 


5. Rajat. VIII, 1482. 
6. YRajat. VIII, 178-81, 573-75. 
7. R&jat. VIII, 1964. 
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neighbouring kings seem to have directed the greater force of 
the state activity towards military rather than civil affairs, 
so that the office of the chief justice was combined with that 
of the commander-in-chief (kampaneéa)/, and the Pad&gra (revenue) 
with that of the lord of the 'Gate', Citraratha held the two 


latter offices during king Jayasimha's reign. 


The Padagra office is first mentioned in the reign of 
king Anantadeva (1028-63) , when Haladhara the prime minister put 


2 This office is here said to have 


it openly above all offices, 
been organised by Ksema during the same king's reign. Rarlier 
Kalhana says: "“Ksema, a barber, filled the king's treasury, 
securing revenue by the impost of one—twelfth (dvadaSabhaga) and 
other means" ,* King Kalaéa (1063-89) “knowing how to guard the 
interests of his subjects, did not give the Padagra office to the 


minister Nonaka, though he was expert in raising revenue, as he 


was afraid of his cruelty" .? 


Regarding the meaning of the term P&d&gra Stein writes; 
"Etymologically the term Pidagra might mean the officer who stands 
before the feet (of the king", but concludes from the above 


reference that he was chiefly concerned with revenue. ° 
. Rajat. VIII, 1624. 

» Rajat. VIII, 1964. 

Rajat. VII, 208-210. 

. Rajat. VII, 203. 

Rajat. VII, 571. 

Stein. Rajat. tr. VII, 210 note. 
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Collection of the taxes was evidently the chief duty of 
this officer. We find Citraratha to have been so persistent ‘in. 
increasing the imposts that the brdhmanas at Avantipura held a 
solemn fast in protest.+ So oppressive became his fiscal 
exactions that his servants confiscated even the grazing lands 
(caraka) of the sacred cows, and one cowherd burned himself to 
death in conse quence. Thus we find Citraratha, who was to 
become a high minister (maham&tya), receiving the post of the 
Padagra. This man was later assigned the charge of the 'Gate' 
as well.” ‘The use of the word Mahaématya for Citraratha may 
Signify his later charge of the Gate, but the mention of the 
office of Padaégra even before that of the lord of the ‘Gate! 

Shows clearly enough that it was a high post of ministerial rank, — 


A 


Kheri’ is also mentioned as one of the high charges in 


the verse under discussion. This as shown by Stein, is a 
certain district, identified by him with the pargana now known 
by the nam of Khur-Naravav. The administration of Kheri as a 
royal allodial domain, appears to have formed a special charge 


as Kalhana refers repeatedly to 'Kheri-Karya‘’ in the sense of a 


y, 


high office, But however important this office may have been 


to the royal interests it.was definitely not a great charge like | 
» Rajat. VIII,. 2224. 

. R&jat. VIII, 2225-26, 

. Rajat. VIII, 1964. 

. Rajat. VIII, 1482. 

. Stein. Rajat. tr. I, 335 note, 
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that of the P&dagra. : 


So great was the influence of the Pad&gra Citraratha over | 
ifn eyes inis Laat the. Parton weed aocheed Fo. Checemrsints- or 
the people nor did he take any steps to redress their grievances. 
One youth named Vijayaraja from the family of Bhatta Udbhatta 

planned to kill Citraratha. Though he could not be killed, he 
was severely wounded and passed the rest of his days in utter 
misery.* Later on the king's mind was incited against him by 
Mallarjuna. Fearing the king's wrath, he fled to SureSvaritirtha : 
under the pretence of wishing to die there.“ 
In his capacity of Padagra, Citraratha appears to have 
amassed fabulous wealth. The confiscation of this minister's 
great wealth in the form of gold, clothes, equipment, horses, 
jewels, arms and other valuables by the king added much to the 


royal fortune. 


Another important office, called Grhakrtya, was first 
organised by King Sahkaravarman (883-902) at the behest of the 
kayasthas, who are said to have advised him to extort money out 
of his subjects instead of gaining it by wars and conquests. 
Another office established along with this was that of Attapati- 
bhaga -— the Department of the Lord of the Warket. + 
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1. Rajat. VIIT, 2227-36. (|W) Raja vin. QB4s-H7 
2. Rajat. VIII, 2341-44, He 
bs Rajat. V, 167. The normal meaning of bhaéga is 'share'. TE 


seems more appropriate however to take it here” 
in the sense of Vaphaea ‘section!’ or 


‘'department'. 
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Grhakrtya etymologically means domestic affairs. Pty: 
Grhakrtyadhipati, the officer in charge of the Grhakrtya office, 
as the head of the home department, who controlled both civil and 
military offices and also religious affairs.' In the text of 
the Narmamala, however, we do not find any references such as 


could indicate this office to be concerned with military affairs. 


After mentioning the establishment of this department, 
Kalhana in the subsequent verses refers to the plundering of 
sixty-four temples by the Grhakrtyadhipati. He also levies 
taxes on the profits arising out of the sale of incense, sandal- 
wood and other articles“, and is responsible for the resumption 
of the charge of the villages granted to the temples, the reduc- 
tion in the annual allowance of the temple corporations, and fines 
on those who escape their duty of the forced carriage of loads, 
and contributions for the monthly pay of the Skandakas (village 
headmen), and graémakayasthas (village accountants or Patw&ris) ; 
all these items of revenue and taxation filled the king's 
treasury and were under the direct control of the Grhakrtya 
office. It was thus a public office, concerned rather with the 


state revenues than with the king's domestic affairs.° 
lL. N. M818. p.12, Gnrtred.) 

2. Rajat. V, 168-69. 

3. Rajat. V, 170-76. 


Kgsemendra in his Narmam&1la places this office as the 
highest in the hierarchy of officers concerned with home affairs, 
for he tells us that the greatest ambition of a kayastha is to 
become the Qrhakrtyadhipati.? Kayastha, as we have seen, is a 
general term for all the minor state functionaries. We have 
mention of the Aévaghdsakdyastha~ (clerk of fodder for horses) 
and the SamdhivigrahakByastha” (clerk of peace and war), which 
shows that the kayasthas were also concerned with military and 
foreign affairs; this does not mean, however, that all the 
kayasthas came under the charge of the Grhakrtya department or 
that it dealt with military affairs also. The kayasthas with 
special appellations must have been in charge of the ministers 


concerned with respective departments. 


The Grhakrtyadhipati had the authority to choose and 
appoint his own officers. Ksemendra tells usthat there were 


seven executive officers and eight staff-bearers working under 
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him, Even when the office was first organised during the 


reign of King Sahkaravarman, Kalhana informs that there were five 


secretaries (diviras) and one treasurer ( gafijavara) appointed 


,) 


under him. Other officers, working under him, were the paripa- 


laka (administrator), the niyogi, the gafijadivira andthe 


gramadivira.° 
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Madhusudan Kaul takes paripaéjaka as the governor of a 
vrovince.* Not being a big empire such as that of the Mauryas, 
Kashmir, like other smaller kingdoms of India at that time, had 
few territorial divisions, The valley of Kashmir has from very. 
early times been divided into two chief parts, known as 
Kramarajya and MadavarSjya.* There was only one governor 


(MandaleSa) of the whole of the valley, in charge of both divi- 
3 


sions. A Mandalesa was also sometimes placed in charge of 


Lohara, which in our period was generally governed by a member 


of the Royal Pamily.* 


Thus wefannot take the term Paripalaka as — 
meaning the Governor. of a Province. We find no direct reference 


to this post in the Rajatarahgini. 


in oneverse, however, occurs the term Paripalyam Kurvan 
where the hard hearted Ananda, who had been put by the king in 
charge of the Pad&gra and other posts. Stein is not certain 
about the meaning of the expression and from the reference made 
to the Corporation of Priests at Parihasapme he concludes that 
Ananda had something to do with the administration of the pro-—- 
perty of the corporation. To us it suggests that this expression - 
has some connection with the post of the Paripalaka as mentioned : 


by Kgemendra, because this officer is in the NarmamS15 mainly 
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responsible for temples and endowments. It would seem that this. 
was the chief function of the Paripdlaka, an important member of 
the Grhakrtya's staff. Could this post be like that of the 
modern Dharm@irtha officer who is mainly concerned with the 


religious endowments and grants? 


The only other reference we find to the Grhakrtya office 
concerns the reign of King SahgramaVa ja (1003-28) , when a low 
born k&yastha BhadreS$vara was put by the Prime Minister Tunga in 


the charge of this office. On his appointment he is said to 


have cut off the sustenance of gods, cows, Brahmanas and the poor,. 
the stranger and the royal servants.“ Ksemendra also refers to 
the Grhakrtyadhipati as Mahattama’, a term often found in the 

Ra jatarahgint.®:. Though its precise significance is not clear it 
seems to have been often concerned with revenue administration. 


sahelaka of the purohita corporation (parsad) at the temple of 


Pa See; 


vaharsvamin, who as the advisor of Vijayamalla, king Harga's 
brother, had been hateful to the king (Harga 1089-1101) , obtained 
the position of Prefect of Property (arthanéyaka) by securing a 


doubled revenue, and having once obtained access to the king, 
lL. Rajat. VII, 994, note. 

2. Rajat. VII, 42. 

3. MW. M&la verse 60. 

4, Rajat. VII, 438, 659; VIII, 560, 1427. 


Another connected term often occurring in the Rajatarahgint 

is Mahattama - comparative formation of Mahat, ‘great' and is 
fiven by Monier Williams in thé special sense of the thead or. 
oldest man of a village'. In Indian inscriptions we have the 
superlative formation Mahattama, used in some technical way. 


Gupta Inscg@ No. 38, pp.170, 218. C,1,I. Vol. III, p.168, 218. 
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The valley of Kashmir has from very early times been : 
divided into chief parts, known by their modern names as Kamraz 
and Maraz. These terms are derived from Sanskirt Kramerajya and 
Magvarajva which are found very frequently in the Rajatarhgini as. 
well as later chronicles.t on the evidence of various references: 
in the Raéjatarahgini, the prevailing notions among the people, and. 
Abu-l-~Fazl's Ain-i-Akbaril, Stein takes Mar&z as comprising the @ 
districts on both sides of the Vitasta above Srinagara, and 


Kamraz those below. 


The whole of the valley has from a very 
early time been sub-divided for administrative purposes into a 
considerable number of small districts formerly known as visayas’ — 


and, in more recent times, as parganés. Kgemendra in his Loka- 


prakaSa tells us that Kashmir comprised twenty-seven vis&yas in 
-his time. ‘The great majority of parganSs known in recent times 
can be safely assumed to have existed during Hindu rule, because 
references to these occur in the RajatarafginiI. Ksemendra's 
list, however, gives some of the names so corruptly as to be be- 
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yond recognition. Abu-l-Fazl's account is the first which pre- 


sents us with a systematic statement of Kashmir pargands. This 


List shows also that the districts were from time to time 
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1. Stein. R&jat, 11, 15. 

2. Stein. Rajat. Vol. II, p.436. 

9. Rajat. V, 51; VIII, 1260, 1413, 2697. 
4. LokaprakaéSa. p.60. 
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increased in number or were readjusted within certain limits 

according: to administrative requirements or fancies. The re— 
port of Asafkhan, reproduced by Abu-l-Fazl, shows thirty-eight 
parganas while the earlier report of S21 Ali contained forty-one. 
The difference is to be accounted for by the amalgamation of some 
and the splitting up of other parganas. They varied greatly in - 
size, as is shown by the striking contrasts in revenue assessment. 
Thus, for example, Patan was assessed at 5300 kharw&rs, while | 


the revenue from Kamraéj amounted to 446,500 kharawaras. The 


Sikhs, on their conquest of the valley, seemed to have found 
thirty-six pargana’s as the accepted traditional number. Stein 
considers Major Bates' list as the most accurate for the Dogra 


rule. Subsequently under Lawrence, Tahsibs were constituted 


after the fashion of British provinces and Lawrence's list shows 
eleven such tahsils. ~ According to the Census Report of 1941, 


| (> - 
the central province of Kashmir State had fifteen districts. 


A curious traditional verse of Kalhana puts the number 
of villages in ancient Kashmir at 66063. The same verse is 
found twice in Ksemendra's LokaprakaSa and theré is a reference 
to about the same number of villages in Kashmir in Jonaraja's 
Rajatarahgini.* taking the number of villages as recorded by 


‘the Census Report of 1941 as 3518 for the province of Kashmir, 


one would feel that Kalhana, oe and Jonaréja have all 


TAC Suc R&jaf &. Vel a. Pase-3y., Py Ce hha Up Fathi. THUY PIE 
Ls " Loka prak&Sa, p.60. See Indische studien XVIII, p.375. "8 
C. 


Jonaradja. verse 153, 
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: stein writes; "The large 


given us very exaggerated numbers. 
number of administrative sub-divisions, which goes back to an 
early date, may be taken as an indication of the dense population 7 


of the valley". 


The figures of the population of the valley 
for about the past hundred years throw some interesting light on 
the increase in population: - 

1835 200,0007 

1891 814,000 


1941 1,728,7054 


Yrom the above figures we find that the population in 
1891 increased four times as against that given in the year 1835,. 
This increase occurred despite the fact that by the famines of 


1877-78, three-fifths of the population had been removed. 


Taking the above record in view, Stein tells us: "The 
above figures indicate great powers of recuperation ... yet it 
was held by competent judges that the then existing agricultural 
population was by no means sufficient even for the land actually 
under cultivation. Thus the population in the most prosperous 
days of Hindu rule must have been quite dense. The existence of 
avery great number of deserted village sites in all parts of the 


country, the remains already alluded to of a far more extended 


1. Census offindia, Kashmir, 1941, pp.72-73. 

2. Stein. Rajat. Vol. II, p.438. 

3. The estimate of Lawrence (The Valley of Kashmir), pp. 223 ff. 
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system of irrigation, the number of great temple ruins and the 
uniform tradition of the people - all point to the same 


conclusion." 


The rise of the population figures from 814,000 to 
1,728,705, or about double, from the years 1891 to 1941, further 
confirms the above views. It is quite feasible that the popu- 


lation of medieval Kashmir was greater than it is to-day. 


Bven Shiraf-ud-din, whose information wae collected 
about A.D. 1400, and who, as Stein tells us, is on the whole 
accurate and matter of fact, records: “It is popularly believed 
that in the whole of the province Soper oane mountains 
together ~— are comprised 100,000 villages". It is curious, adds | 
Stein, that. Mirza Haider, who had ruled Kashmir himself, copies | 
the statement without modification or dissent’. Thus from the 
ever~increasing figures of the population of the valley as 
gleaned from the various Census Reports of the recent past we are 
inclined to take the Chronicles at their word and believe that 
the valley was very densely populated in medieval times. Only 
thus is it possible that such a large number of villages can have 
existed in the past. We have, however, no clear idea as to what 
actually constituted a village. It may well be that the figure 
of 66063 villages includes very small settlements such as are 


nowadays included within the boundaries of larger villages. 
1. stein, Rajat. Vol. II, p.438. _ 

2, Tarikh-i~Rashidi, p.430. quoted by Stein - Vol. II, p.439. 
oe stein. Rajat Vol.iII, p.439. 
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Many of the writers on ancient India Policy mention the 
territorial division of rural areas into gramas, with larger 
groupings of ten graémas, one hundred gr&mas, a thousand gramas, 
and ten thousand graémas - the last division (ten thousand) is 


mentioned only by Sukra.? 


We have no evidence to show that the rural areas of 


Kashmir were organised into such divisions but in the Rajatarah— 
gipi and Kgemendra's Lokaprak&Sa and Narmamafa we get a clear 
idea of the existence of an organised local government with 


graded officials.* 


The smallest unit of local government was the villageg¢, 
and the representatives of the State in the village were 


generally known as gramakayasthas. 
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1. ArtheSastra. I, section I. 
© Manu. VII, 114-15 

Vignu. III, 5. 

Sukra. I, 192. 


Zs Rajat ° V; L75 * 
Stein. Rajat. V, 175 note; Vol. I, p.210. 
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The term Divira, as it occurs in the R&jatarahgint, is 
evidently used for officials who had to deal with writing and. 
 Meeoane. The proper explanation of the term is given by 
Bthler while discussing its occurrence in the Valabhi grants. 
In the St. Petersburg Lexicon, which is followed by Monier 
Williams, qivira is said to be a proper name, and the Rajatarah- 
Bini VI. 130, VII. 111, 119, is quoted as the authority. In the 
first passage, as pointed out by Bihler, the reading divirat is. 8 
merely a faulty reading of Troyer's edition for Sivir&at, which | 
latter the Calcutta edition and the Sarada MSS. give. The other 
two verses referred to above have been wrongly translated by 
Troyer, otherwise it would have been recognised that a divira 
must be an official” The verse VII. lll, of the Rajataranhgini 
runs as follows:- 

Pur& devamukh@khyaya divirasya kilajani Rptpikayan 

veSy&yah putraScandramkhabhidhah, | 
meaning: — | | 

Formerly a son, called Candramukha, was born to a 


divira called Devamukha by a courtesan Aptipika. 


The second verse is:- 


Uthah mantrigyaYogyegu ksGntiSile ca bhupatar 


_kecidudrekamphajandaraddivira damar&h. 


10 


meaning: ~ 


SPE Sore WRB TM a pen 


bac aa een amare mein tntabdmenere deh nemenemintiiateatin cinta chace inate meemiaitainlanaete attends Tniaedlnemhacmeed aaaeincin hernia aie amadaeademim adhd nomtermmbanmats wamrarmuamsadaunabiten amram! 


Ll. Rajat. VIT, 111, 119; VIII, 131. 
2. Ind, Ant. Vol. VI. p.10o. 
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While the ministers were thus worthy and the king 
was of forgiving disposition, some daradas, diviras 
and Damaras became overbearing. (Rajat. VII, 119) 
In landgrants divira or divirapati is always used as a 
title, especially for the officials who drew up the Sasanas.+ 
This shows also that it denoted the holder of some office. 
Ksemendra in his LokaprakaSa (PrakaSa i11) speaks of various 
classes of diviras — gafijadiviras, nagaradiviras, grdmadiviras, 
khavaSadiviras. Secondly, in giving the forms of hundis and 
other bonds he says: “I will now proncana all written documents 
according to the details of each, in their proper order, for the 


2 Bthler is quite right in taking these 


benefit of the diviras". 
officials as concerned with writing and accounts, and we may 
equate the word with the modern k&rkfn - a writer and accountant. 
Buhler was not able to find an etymology for the word in Senakrit. 
He suggestedthat it might be connected with the old persian dipi, 
‘writing', which occurs in the Cuneiform inscriptions. ° Kgemendra. 
in his Narmam&éta gives a very humorous etymology of the word 
divira divi, 'in the sky' and ra (rodana) 'weeping', i.e. one who 
weeps in the sky. The divira is said to befthe incranation offthe 
domestic accountant of the Daityas who, when they met with des- 
truction at the hands of Visnu, wept so bitterly in the sky that 


Kali took pity on him and granted him the pen (Kalama) to terrify 


Rian st 
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Bp. Ind. Vol. VI, p.10. 


L 
2. Lokaprakasa, p.1lil. 
3, Ibid. 
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the devas (gods) .2 This story gives a good indication of the 
attitude of the people in general to the oppressive official 
class, and suggests that the diviras were even ready to take 
advantage ofthe temples and other religious foundations, a fact 


which can. be confirmed from the evidence of the Ra jatarahgini. 7 


In the LokaprakaSa Ksemendra next mentions the kSyasthas. 
This term occurs very frequently in the Ra jatarahgint.’ From a 
comparison of all the references we believe that in medieval | 
Kashmir it tended to have a general meaning signifying the clerks 


and minor officials, including the diviras, in whatever department 


4 


of the State they might be working’. The Kayastha appears as a 


2 


writer in the landgrants of other parts of India. 


Both Kgemendra and Kalhana paint a deplorable picture of 
the atrocities committed by this section. of Kashmir Society. ° 
They besought king JayApida of the Karakota dynasty (751-782) to 
avoid wars and conquests and to amass wealth instead of oppressing 
7 


his own subjects. These officials, when in charge of the 


collection of the revenue and taxation, during king Jayapida's 
time, took from the subjects all the harvest, including the 


cultivator's share. In fact, they themselves ie aaa 
1 N. Mala. 9n13, 

2. Rajat. V, 176; VII, 119. 

3. Lokaprakaga, p.il. 
4 


. Rajat. IV, 90, 588, 621-23, 629; VII, 38, 1226; VIII, 85-114; 
| 131, 664, 1225-26, 2383. 


>. Ep. ind. iii, pp. 222, 340-44, 350-59; Iv, p.99, (103; Vv. LL5; 
VIII, p.140; IX, pp. 68, 181. | 


V, 439; VII, 149; WN. Wala T, Sanaye 1-49, 
. IV, 621-22, Ue Sis oe, 
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practically the whole if it, leaving only a small fraction for 
the king .+ King Harga is said to have oppressed his people 
through the Kayasthas, and we are told that he did not even spare 
his subjects 'a clod of earth' owing to the heavy fines that he 


2 


inflicted. Kalhana refers to the kayasthas, diviras, and 


 courtesané as worse than poisoned arrows, for they have been 
trained under a teacher's instruction to extort money from the 


2 


people. Elsewhere he refers to them as a plague among the 


people, as serious as cholera, colic, and exhaustion, which 
rapidly destroys everybody. The crab kills its father and the 
white ant destroys her mother, but the ungrateful Kayastha, when © 


4 


he has become powerful, destroys everything. He is further 


compared to a goblin (vetdla) and a poison-tree.? Ksemendra 
tells us that the kayastha's greatest ambition is to rise to the 
post of the Grhakrtyadhipati - the minister for domestic affairs.° 
One of the k&yasthas even rose to the position of a prime minister 


during the reign of king Sussala(1112-1120). ! 


The more efficient kings tried to curb the power of these 
petty tyrants, whose extortions were universally resented. 


Kgemendra blames earlier monarchs for allowing the k&yasthas to 
Ll. Rajat. IV, 628-29, 

ee, Rajat. VII, 149, 1226. 

5. Rajat. VIITL, 131. 

4, Rajat. VIIT, 53, 92-106. 
2 

6 
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° Rajat. ViItI, ‘B5—91, 
. NM314 I.verse 32. 


~ 


7. Rajat. VIII, 560. 
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commit such soneeueton: and praises his contemporary king Ananta 
(1028-63) for the restoration offpeace and order in the state by 
the wholesale dismissal and imprisonment of kayasthas.* The 
Rajatarahgini confirms that Ananta tightened up the administrative 
machinery and restored good government. Uccala, the usurper | 
who followed Harsa, is said to have completely crushed the power 
of the Kayasthas by degradation, dismissal and imprisonment. 

Thus the Kayasthas evidently profited by the rule of a weak king, ~ 


but were never safe from punishment under a strong one. 


The Rajatarahgini shows that the term kaéyastha in Kashmir. 
during the period under review did not signify a caste, as it does 
in most parts of India to-day, bua class of people engaged in 
government service, for in a certain verse a br&hmana Sivaratha 


is referred to as a kayastha in his official capacity.” 


One of the most important duties of any central govern- 
ment and secretariat is the control and supervision offthe pro- 
Vincial, district and local administration. The efficiency of 
the administration depends to a great extent upon the ability of 
the administrative officers and the accuracy with which they 
draft the orders of the Central Government. Kautilya says: 
"Government is writ and writ is government" .? Sukra declares 


that royalty does not reside in the person of the king but in his 
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. WN. Mala,iverses 3~4. 

. Rajat. VII. 2% fH, 

R&jat. VIII, 53, 92-106. 
Rajat. VIII, 2383. 
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sealed and signed orders.? 


In medieval Kashmir a developed system of record Keeping" 
and accountancy was a regular feature of the government, as it — 
appears. to have been in other parts of India also. We find 
several references to royal orders being reduced to writing by 
the secretarial officers at the Record Office ( Aksapatala) .? 

Some have rendered the word Aksapatala as “court of justice" and e 


"archives", but Stein prefers to translate it as "Accountant 


General's office" on the evidence of a gloss in a manuscript of 
the Rajatarafigini which explains Aksapatala as ganan&dhipatis— 


4 


thana. Dr. Fleet renders it as "Record office" or "Court of 


Rolls", 


In the Rajatarahgini the word occurs during the reign of | 
king Yagaskara (939) who was able to detect a fraudulent transac~ — 
tion on account of the unusually high fee paid to the official 
recorder (adhikaranale\hka) when it was registered at thefecord 


office. Another passage is of special interest as it shows that - 


title deeds were issued and recorded by this office. King 
Cabravarman (923) granted the village of Kelu to Rafiga, a Svapaka i 
whose daughters the king had married, as an agrahSra, but the 
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1. Sukra ch. It. LB¢. ESV 
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2. Ep. Ind. IX, p.305; XX, 128; ArthaSSstra II, p.7. cf. 
Vogel. Camba Antiquities»l33.Harsacarite VII, para. 2. 
C.I.1.: No, 60, p.257. | 


d- RBajat. V, 301, 389, 398; VI, 287; VII, 162, 1604. 
4, Rajat. V. 397-8, Stein. Rajat. note. 
9. Bajat. VI, 38. 


recorder of the Official document (Pattopadhyaya) did not 
execute the document relating to the grant (danapattaka) ; 
Rahga proceeded to the Aksap§tala office and intimidated 
the official to write: Rahgassa Helu dinna (Helm is granted 


to Raga) .+ 
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lL. Rajat. V. 397-98. 


GHAPTER. IV. 
ARMY 


The army is an important element of government and, 
according to Kautilya, it is one of the seven Prakrtis of the 


L 


state or sovereignty. Sukra says: "The army is the group of 


men, animals, etc., equipped with arms, missiles, etc.;,; without 


the army there is neither kingdom nor wealth nor prowess" ,* 


We have seen above that though the valley of Kashmir was 
guarded by high mountain walls, there were routes spread in all 
directions and on their protection depended the satety ot the 
whole valley. It was in tact a hard task to safeguard the routes 
leading to the valley from foreign invasions, from the cupidity of 
the neighbouring chiets and from the turmoils and troubles created 
by the Damaras in alliance with rival claimants to the throne. 

“We have already referred to Albérini's remarks about the anxiety 
of the Kashmirians for the natural strength ot their country and 
theeare to keep a stronghold upon the ‘Gates! .? Thus, in order to | 
' tide over the dangers of foreign invasion and civil war at howe, 
it was imperative for the kings of Kashmir to maintain a well- 
organised and powerful army. 


Indian tradition is almost unanimous in accepting a 
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2. Sukra Ly. Gentlomavit, 2. 
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fourtold division of the army -— infantry, cavalry, chariots and 
elephants. The Buddhist Jatakas also reter to this fourfold 
force.“ In the Rajatarahgini, we find mention of infantry, 
cavalry and elephants, though the last become rarer as we approach 
the times of the Lohara dynasties. We do not tind any reference 
to chariots as a part of the forces, The chariots as a major 
element in the army had disappeared from India even in Gupta times, 
and, moreover, it is evident that the geographical features of the 
country did not aLlow ine. aee of chariots or fast carriages even 
for conveying generals from place to place. In place ot chariots. 
we read of litters (karnirathas) carried by men. King Lalita- | 
ditya is said to have had one lakh and a quarter of these litters 
in his army, while Jayapida had only eighty thousand,? Kalhana 
gives us numerical strength of King Sahkaravarman's (9th century) 


army when he marched from the gate," 


¢ 


but litters are nowhere 
mentioned, Wwe do not ¥ind any mention of litters as part of the . 
army in later times, except that of the Litter in which Sahkara— 
varman's dead body was brought from Uraga.?. Another possible 


ia; is 'missile' or 


1. ArthaSSstra. X, ch. IV. Manu VII, 185, states that .the 
constitution of the army was six-fold, viz: elephants, 
cavalry, chariots, infantry, officers and attendants. ven 
in this classification the main division is in four. 
ct. Indian game or chess. 

2. ga&takas. Vol. II, Nos. 66, (0, 71; Vol. III, Nos. 157, 16l. 


Vol. IV, Nos. 80, 307, etc. quoted by Dikshitar. 
War in Ancient India, .. 293. 


3. Bjat. IV, 407. 
4. Rajat. V, 137, 143-44. 


5. Rajat. V, 219. 
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arrows" or quiver. In view of the incredible number of litters 
mentioned by Kalhana one would feel tempted to take this as a 
mention of quivers, but Kalhana's specific mention of a karpiratha” 
as conveying the dead ead of Sahkaravarman does not allow us to 
accept any other meaning. Moreover, Prince Bhoja, the great—- 
grandson of King Harga, who rose against King Jayasitha (1128-49) 
with the help of the Damaras, is seen carried in a litter to the 
king's camp. Hecwas driving on the litter-carriers by touching 


their heads with his foot.° 


Date writes: "It must be admitted that the horse was 
never regarded in ancient India as a superior fighting unit, and 


elephants, as also the chariots, continued to occupy a position 


a a 7 
higher than the cavalry". It does, however, receive its due: 


praise at the hands of Somadeva in his NitivakySmrta.* We often 


cel akan re gl HA See bi ly a ed 


fini. Next to that of the infantry the military value of the 
horse was much appreciated in Kashmir. Along with the foot 
soldiers we find mention of mounted soldiers, which shows that the 


kings of Kashmir maintained horsemen also as a part or the regular 


standing force.’ King Jay&pida ot the Karkota dynasty is stated 


to have had horses in his forces, and he is said to have given a 

.; Saphuvehes. Liv 13, RAGE abe DWats tha Teh in Ma Oana 
2, Rajat. Vv, 219. gs : 

3. Rajat. VIII, 3161-65. 

3a. GT, Date. The Art of War in Ancient India, p.45. 

4. Nitivakya. Bala-SamuddeSah verses 7-8. 


Rajat. VII, | 


SLL; VII, 40, 394, 937, 1360, 1>66-9: 


360; 902-905, 
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lakh ot horses less one to the prahmanas.+ Kalhana'ts narrative 
here is somewhat confused because first he mentions this king 
having asked the elders in his kingdom as to the number ot litters 


(sarniratha) that his grandfather Lalitaditya had; suddenly after 


nentioning that this king was not disappointed zor not having had 
the same number, Kalhana starts talking of his military strength 
andthe donation ot horses to brahmanas. The gift of cows to 
brahmanas is very commonly referred to in early Indian literature, 
but we know of no other reference to their being given horses. 


We Suspect some confusion in the text here, 


Referring to King Sahkaravarman (883-902) Kalhana specifi- 
cally mentions the depletion of the resources of the country and 
States that this king's army contained nine lakh of foot soldiers. 
in a subsequent verse he states that it contained three hundred 
elephants and a lakh o£ horsemen as well.? We Lind specific 
record of horsemen in the forces ot the Lohara kings. King Harsa's 
horses are Said to have been well-pred.4 Kalhana gives us an 
interesting record of a quarrel on account of a mare that took 
place between Harsa's son, Bhoja, and Campaka, identifed as 
Kalhana's father .? Kalhana refers to the excellent training 


received by Harga in riding, so that when he was called by Kala&'s 


disaftected father Ananta to vijayeSvara, where the latter was 
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2. Rajat. v, 137. 

3. Rajat. v, 145-144. 
4 kajat. VIL, 1333. 


5. Rajat. vil, L5yl. 
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staying atter his abdication, King KalaSa's horsemen could not 
Match nim in speea.~ in Harga's tight against Uccala, Kalhana 


Specitically rerers to the King's cavalry torce (turgéanika) , afraid | 


of which the paémaras who had joinea Uccala, took ditticult moun— 
tainous routes to march towards the Gapital.* King Sussala's 


corces were very strong in cavalry, for realizing the importance ot” 


3 


horses in the battles, he bought them at high prices, so huge 


seems to have been the expense incurred by Kashmir kings in buying | 
horses that Kalhana talks of King Uccala as not to have wasted | 
4 


money on their p urchase, There are references to the horse as a° 


prized animal during the reign of Jayasihha.° Special persons 

were employed by Kashmirian kings for training the horses, There 
are many references to Popbien Neves dealers ,° though Kalhana does : 
not clearly state the source.of the supply of these horses, In a! 
certain verse in the Rajatarahgini Kalhana states that King | 
Lalitaditya Muktapida in his campaigns emptied the stables of the 
f 


Kambojas - the inhabitants of the eastern part of Afghanistan 


ive 


A: 
From this we infer that the horses may have been imported by 


ee ‘ ; ; 8 
which is famous .ar, even in the epics, its breed of horses. 
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1l. R&jat. VII, 393-94. 

2. Rajat. VII, 13600, 1568-69. 

3, Rajat. VIII, 528, 743, 1094. 

4. Rajat. VIII, 73. 

5. Rajat. VIII, 2093-94. 

6. Rajat. VII, lwo, 213; VIII, 493. 

7. RSjat. IV, 165. “ 

S, Stein. Rajat. tr. IV, 165, note. cf. Arthagastra II.30. 
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Kashmir kings from this country. 


We do not, however, get many details about the eonseiiition 
and numerical strength of the cavalry forces of the Kashmir kings. © 
They were, however, placed under thefharge of Cavalry Commanders 
(Hayasendpati,agvapati)!, and there was a special officer appointed: 
for maintaining the supply of fodder for the horses (A8vaghasa- 
k@yastha) and also a writer concerned with the stables ( AésvaSaladi-. 
vira) .* Kalhana praises the skill of certain cavalry officers.? 
The importance which the cavalry received aS a superior fighting 
force during the times of Lohara kings, may well be the result of 
the failure of the Sahis at the hands of Mahmiid of Ghaznf owing to. 


their weakness in this respect. 


Elephants, elsewhere in India, much prized as a fighting 
arm, are frequently mentioned in the earlier books of the Rajata- 
ranging. lLalitaditya Muktapida's forces are said to have had 
numberless elephants .7* Incidentally Kalhana here refers to the 
Kalinga country as their birthplace.* Presumably they were 
imported from that place, By the time we reach the Lohara dynas— 
ties we find few references to fighting elephants. In his war 
against his brothers Uccala and Sussala - ie eu awe rulers of 


Kashmir — Harga is described as fighting on his armour clad elephant: 


Attacked by this elephant, which had turned against its own side, the 
lL. Rajat. VII, 766-69; VIII, 339. 

2. Rajat. IIIT, 489. 

2. Rajat. VIII, 528. 

3a. Rajat. IIT, 327; IV, 54, 147-46, 162, 277. 

4A, Rajat. VII, 1553-55. 
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foot and horse of Harga's army were routed, The mention of a 
Single elephant suggests that fighting from an elephant survived 
only as kingly privileger.+ The virtual disappearance of the 

fighting elephant in Kashmir may also be due to the Lesson learnt 
after the defeat of the S&his of Kabul at the hanas of Mahniid of 


Ghazni... 


Besides the four classical divisions of the army, the 
military organisation in ancient India included other branches 


such a8 commissariat, transport and medical services.“ They must 


naturally have formed an essential part of the armies of the 
Kashmir kings. There uusthave been a stores department with the 
army. We find reference to the supply ot fodder for the horses 
of King Sussala's army being sent for an expedition against 
RAjapuri.? From another verse it appears that arrangements were 
made for bringing the wounded back to the base camp, and Sussala 
took special care thatcasualties should have the arrow heads 
removed from their wounds, which were then bandaged, * It is said 
that the sums which King Sussala spent on his troops by giving 


gratuities and medicines were beyond calculation.? 
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1, Manu. VIIT, 399-400. Medhatithi on Manu refers to elephants, as 
one ot the monopolies of the kings. ,.%. 4 
Yea. il, 261, cf. Bthler. h.B.E. XV, eo note, er haa 


2. G.T. Date. The Art of War in Ancient India. p.59. 
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3. Rajat. VIII, 629; VII, 1191. 
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4, BBjat. VIII, 735-42. 
5. Rajat. VIII, 741-43. 
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We have dreference to the moving treasury ( calagatija) 
with the forces ot King Jayapida.? The soldiers are stated to 


r 


have been paid marching allowance (pravaésavetana) . 


The ancient Indian army contained troops of various kinds, -: 

, Kautilya in his chapter on the recruitment of the army recognizes © 

as many aS six classes of troops ~ hereditary standing arny (weuia): 

hirea troops (bhrtaka) , soldiers of corporations ($reni) , troops 2 
belonging to an ally (mitra), those who have deserted from the 


enemy (amitra), and those of the wild tribes (atavibala) 2 


No specific account of the composition aw the mode of the | 


-recruitment of the army under the Lohara kings is available in the | 


Rajatarahgini. scattered information on this pointis, however, 
made available by Kalhana while describing the variouscampaigns 
and wars conducted during the period under review. Moreover, we 
cdawnot tind any specific classification otfroops in the Rajatarat-_ 


Sini.similar to that of Kautilya. 


Ll. Rajat. IV, Sag. 

Rajat. VII, 1156; VIII, 757, s0u, 1457, 2753. 
3. ArthasSstra X, ch. IV. 
J.D. of Letters. Vol. XIV, 1927, p.24 note. 


Maula probably means a standing army, the soldiers of which had. 
served the state for. a long time. 


The Ramaéyana refers to four kinds of troops, maula, mitra, 
bhrtyabalam, and dvisadbalam. Rama LahkS. ch. 17, verse 24, 


\. 


es 


aes 
The Rajaputras, chief Councillors (mahSmaitya), the feudal 


prime minister ot King Sahgramayaja (1003-26) when he marched to 
assist the SAhis of Kabul who were attacked by Mahmiid ot Ghazni. 
Earlier King Sahkaravarman's (883-902) xarmy is said have had many. 


Feudatory princes in its number. * Ra japutras are referred to as 


taking pay and carrying arms, Next we find reference to R&ja- 


putras, horsemen, soldiers, and D&maras in the service of King 


4 


Ananta. In another verse we find Tantrins also forming part of 


the eighteen divisions of the army .? In King Sussalats forces 


Councillors, Damaras and feudatories abounded. ° 


Taking all these reterences into account we find that 
Councillors, Rajaputras,' Tantrins, horsemen, teudal chiets with 
their forces, Pamaras and other soldiers together formed the 
eighteen divisions of the armies of the Kashmir kings, ven 
Turugkas or Turkish Muslims formed a part of King Harsts armies, 
Bhiksaécara haa Turuskas trom the Punjab as his allies against 


sustala.” Jayasittha (11L26—-49) is@iso reterred to as having 
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1. R&jat. vil, 48, 

2. Rajat. Vv, 145-47. 

3, RBjat. VII, 209, 325; VIII, 266. 

4, R&jat. vII, 360. 

>. Rajat. VIL, 1371, 1512-14. The eighteen divisions of the army 
referred to by Kalhana (Rajat. VII, 


1371) find illustration in 
Amarako$a, 11, uo; 79, ol. 
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6. R&jat. VIII, 1072. 


Y. Rajat. VILL, 685-87. 
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Yavanas in his army.  Kalhana appears to be using the word tor 


Niuhammedans. 


B.K. Majumdar has stated that "the Kashmirian kings used 
to recruit soldiers from R&japutand (sic) and other parts of the 
country" (Rajat. VII, 10666; VIII, 22604; XV, 306) and that "like 
the Normans in Medieval BKurope the Rajputs lent the service of thei 


sword in ditferent localities and won great reputation!~ 


References VII, 106%; XV 306 are not to be tound in the 
Rojatarahgini while VIII, 1668 and VIII, 2264 refer to Saindhavas 
and Yavanas. As Lor the Rajput soldiers of the Kashmiri armies 
we have dev‘inite evidence in Rajatarahgini that these Rajaputras 
belonged to Camp&, Valtapura, and the hill regions to the south otf 
Kashmir, in his fight against Bhikg&cara, the rival claimant to | 
thelthrone of Kashmir from the first Lohara dynasty, Sussala was 
ee to keep up his courage with the assistance of Rajaputras and 
it was to the bravery and devotion of these mercenaries that 
Sussala owed his victory over the rebels near Gopadri (modern 
Takat-i-Sulaiman hill) to the South-east ot the city of Kashmir in : 
1122.7 They remained qa potent force in the armies of all the 


kings of the Lohara dynasties. 


A very interesting class of soldiers very frequently 
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lL, R&jat. VII, 1149; VIII, 2264. | 


2. B.K. Majumdar, fhe Military System in Ancient India, p.90 
note, 

2. Rajat. VIIT, lO51-110%, 1327-28, 1394, 1520, 23516, 3071, 
also ct. IV, 420, 44/; VIII, 266, 323, 
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mentioned in the Rajatarahgini is the nktihegas .t From the 


references to their appointment and Amer ions they appear to have 
formed an important part of.the king's standing army . | Literally 
the word Ekahga means tone limb' or 'part' ~ perhaps the hereditary 
maula army. stein infers that they were foot soldiers to whom 
police duties were assigned. * They are first mentioned in the 
reign ofQeen Sugandha, who it is said to have ruled for two years © 
With their Nr a When YaSaskara was seized by an abdominal 
disease, he had Yarpata, the son of his paternal great-uncle 
Ramadeva, consecrated king by the ministers, HEk&ngas and feudal 
chiets.* The fear of a rising of the Ekangas did not allow 
Parvagupta, the regent minister of Sahgramadeva (946-49) to des- 
troy the latter,ithough:. the latter was just a child, but on 
attaining the throne for himselt Parvagupta took revenge on them.? 
King Ananta (1028-63) was installed on the throne by the Ekafigas 
even without wevaieueea ot his mother 4rtiekna.° Again, when his 
powertul commander—in-chiet, Tribhuvana, became rebellious, 


collected the Damaras, and drew to himself the whole army, only the 


Ekahgas and the mountea soldiers did not leave the King's side, ! 


1. RSjat. V, 249, 250, 259, 261, 208; VI, 91, 120, 124, 132, 133; 
VII, 94, 135, 155, 161, 162, 1604, 


2, Stein. Rajat. tr. V, 249 note. Kalhana uses the term anga 
for resources of a State. 
Rajat. VIII, 50. 


3. Tbid. 243, note, stein considers them similar to the 
gendarmes of Continental Hurope,. 


4. BBjat. VI, 121-24. 
Dis Rajat. Vi, 152-355. 
6. RAjat. VII, 135. 


(. BBjat. VIT, 155, 1604. This reference shows that the Ekéhgas 
were normally foot soldiers, 
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Being pleased with their help and, in order to show his gratitude, 
Ananta relieved the Bkangas of their uncertain dependence on the 


accounts.office (Aksapatala) for their salaries, and gave them 
L 


ARES Sots uncainehln eoEPER CUTEELA 


Thus they appear to have been in the salaried service of the king. 
Moreover, from all these references we find them to have formed a 
very important element in state affairs. We do not find any 
further reference to them until the time of King Harsa's last 
unfortunate days, when an equerry (Stita), Trailokya by name, told 
the king of the services renderea by the Ekangas to King Ananta and _ 
suggested to him that he should collect them in his hour ot need 

at the Aksapatala office.* They are nowhere mentioned during the 


times of the kings of the second Lohara dynasty. 
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of the army and are sent with the rest of the forces on military 
expeditions, we do not find Ekangas performing any such duty.? 
They appear to have formed the king's body-guard - similar to the 
Jaénad4ra soldiers of the sultans of Delhi. We fail to tind any 
very definite evidence that they performed police duties, as Stein 
believes, though of course as the personal body—guard ot the king 
they may well have been used for the apprehension ot his political 


opponents from time to time. 


It is with the coming to the throne ot Qievn Sugandha 


1. tor Aksapatala see Gufra. p.i7A- 
2, Rajat. VII, 1004. 
3. R&jat. VII, 1457; VIIZ, 597. 
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(90 4—90 6) thatwe tind mention of TAntrin foot soldiers, who had 


formed a contederacy strong enough to punish or favour the rulers 
oi Kashmir. Together with Hkanhgas, ministers, and feudal chiefs, 
they vouned the council which Sugandha called in order to place on - 
the throne Nirjitavarman, nicknamed Panhgu or ‘the Lame', who was 
descended from SUravarman, the half-brother of Avantivarman; but 
the fantrins overruled the Qieen's council and py open rebellion 
obtained the crown for Partha, the infant son of Nirjitavarman 
(906) .+ In the year 914, the Ekahnga troops went forth united and 
brought back Sugandha from Huskapura, but the Qieen's force was 


deteated by the @ntrins, and she was made a prisoner and subse- 


quently executed, © Again,. in 921, Partha was formally deposed by 


the fTantrins in favour of his son Nirjitavarman, who, however, died 


3 


two years Later, Cakravarman, the child son of Nirjitavarman, 


who succeeded him, was kepton the throne under the guardianship of 
his mother and grandmother, until in the year 9353-934 a fresh 


revolution of the Tantrins raised his hali—brother, Stiravarman I, 


4 


to the throne. As the new king could nofpay the large sums 


claimed ‘by the troops he was deposed and Partha was once more 


raised to the throne, but the cupidity of the Tantrins made them 


restore Cakravarman in 935 0) AS he also failed in raising the 


promised sums, he had to flee in the same year, whereupon the 
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1. Rajat. v, 250 ff. - 
e Rajat. 259-62. 
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5. RBjat. V, 207. 
4. Rajat. Vv, 
9. Rajat. V, 
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Tantrins gave the throne to the minister fambhuvardhana.’ In the 
meanwhile Cakravarman turned for help to the Damara Satigrama, who 
with his troops enabled the king to defeat the Tantrins. Kalhana ~ 
tells us that five or six thousand Tantrins fell slain in a short 
time on the field of pattle.* Though they did not cease to be a 
part of the King's forces, their power sens to have been consid- 


3 


erably reduced during these troubles, We £ind reference to them 


in the later days of King Harga, as forming a part of the king's 
4 


armies. We do not findthem giving any trouble to the kings of 
the First Lohara dynasty, and the strong kings of the Second 
Lohara dynasty seem to have kept them in their proper place, for 
we find King Uccala turning ali the Tantrins-out of his service as 
a result of some slight displeasure. ' But during the interregnum - 
ot Radda Sankhar&ja:and Salhana (111-12), they are again mentioned 
as intriguing with King sussala; they are part of Sussala's army 
when he gets the Kashmir throne .° Thas the Tantrins formed a 
very important pene ce the kings' standing forces and, trom the 

jhe tayments b 


references to ,them through bills of exchange , | we infer that they 


were regular paid soldiers. During the famine of 917-918, they 
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l. RBjat. Vv, 302. 

2. R&jat. V, 328-35. 

3. Rajat. V, 431; VI, 132. 

4. R&jet. VII, 1513. 

5. R&jat. VII, 292. 

6. R&jat. VIII, 373-76, 510, 597. 
7. Rajat. V, 266, 275, 293. 
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by 
amassed huge riches/selling stores of rice at high prices.- 


Thus we tind that the Ekaéngas were a body organised in 


military fashion but employed chiefly as the king's bodyguards, 


The Tantrins were foot soratera. Stein has suggested 
that their name was originally a tribal, one, which he has connected’ 
with the Tantri of modern Kashmir, and he has further suggested 
that they owed their close organisation to ethnic aifinities.* 
These views seem very reasonable. As we have noted above, 
during the sevens of weak rulers, the two bodies of troops played 
a great part in civil and military atfairs, and in rivalry with 


each other took sides with the rival claimants to the throne. 


The next constituent of the army was the forces collected 
in the time of emergency -— the bhrtaka of Kawtilya's classification, 
Jayananda, who was the prime minister during the reign of king 
Kalaéa, wishing to collect foot soldiers, raised loans from rich 
people even if they were disreputable. These levies were paid _ 
during the period when they were in the active service of the king, 
but it appears from the above reference that they were disbanded 
after the campaign. When the Daémaras rose in favour of Bhiksacara, 
Ssussala, the rival claimant to the throne, began to raise foot - 
troops at enormous outlay, showering so much money on them that 


even the artisans and the carters took up arms.“ 


Ll. Rajat. V, 274. 

2. Stein, Rajat. tr. V, 240 note. 
4. Rajat. VII, 367-68. 

4. Rajat. VIII, 726-28. 
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The next important element of the forces of/the Kashmir 
kings was the feudal levies supplied by the chiefs ( simantas) .~ 
We do not find any reference to the payment of such forces, 
Their recruitment and liability to serve in the king's armies must 
have been based on land tenure. Moreover, we find the Kashmir 
ministers possessing large forces of their own - a condition typi- 
cal of feudal organisation. * Thus Phalguna, even though ousted 
trom the prime ministership by king Abhimanyu (955-972), is seen 
marching to Varahakgetra attended by a large armed force. King 
Jayasitha (1120-49) did not conciliate Sujji, his disafitected 
commander-in-chief, butéonsiderea the way in which he could be 
attacked, as he had a powerful army at his disposal. During 
King Harga's time, 'the lord of the Gate', Campaka — Kalhana's 
tather - crossed the Madhumati river and invested the fort of 
DugdhaghSta with his own troops, while the king dispatched all the 


feudatoriesfrom all sides to his assistance.“ 


The mention of artisans and carters as takingdap arms as a 
result of excessive showering ot money by King Jayasimha shows that 
ordinarily these classes, unlike the Sreni ot Kautilya's classifi- 
cation, did not form a part of king's force. This also shows that. 
there was no system of conscription in Medieval Kashmir. 
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We have no clear reference to the numerical strength of 
the army during the Lohara dynasties, Kalhana telis us, however, 
in one passage that Sussala and Bhiks&cara had maintained their 
power with the aid of ten thousand picked troops, and that 
Jayasimnha raised the same number of soldiers and sent them against 
the Castile ot Lohara, where they all perishea.* BHarlier King 
Lalitaditya (&th century) is said to have had one lakh and a 
quarter of litters in his army, while Jayapida had only eighty- 
thousand.“ The latter is referred to as being tollowed in his 
march by the feudatory princes with their forces, and Kalhana does 
not. clearly state whether the figure refers to the total number of 
litters in the whole army, or only to that directly under the 
king's control. Salikkaravarman (883-902) had an army of 900,000 
foot soldiers, 300 elephants and 100,000 horsemen. His army on 
the march was also swelled from placetto place by the troops of 
feudatory chiets,? These Latter figures seem definitely exaggera- 
ted, but the more modest figure of 10,000 mentionea as the number 
of troops maintained by Sussala and Bhiks&cara may give us some 
idea ot the approximate strength of the standing army of the time, 
excluding temporary recruits and feudal levies. King Sussala 
(11LL2-20) , when he abandoned his throne and marched away was 


followed by 5,000 or 6,000 soldiers.‘ 
Ll. Rajat. VITI, 1905-6. 

Rajat. IV, 407-14. 

Rajat. V, 137-140. 

Rajat. VIII, ola. 
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Kalhana recogniseg the importance of military strategy, 
the posting of scouts, night watches and military exercises, and 
condemns Tuhga for not having followed all these principles when 
he was sent to help the SShis of Kabul in their fight against 
Mabntid of Ghazni. Despite the advice of the S&8hi leaders Tuitga 
did not care to acquaint himself with the Turugkas' methods of 
wartare; the result was thetthe Kashmir forces were utterly 
routed.* Kalhana admits the superior strength ofMahmtd! s forces 
and of those of the $a&his of Kabul, who managed to hold out for 
Some time against the Muslims. fhe Kashmir armies, which were 
mostly levies collected in the time of need or supplied by the 
feudatory princes, seem to have been fit enough for guarding 
against local troubles or for. expeditions against R&japuri, 
Vallapura or the Darads, but when they came face to face with the 
better organisation and the superior skill of the Mohammedan 
armies at Kabul, they were utterly defeated, Another defect in 
. the Kashmir military organisation, as was also the case in Hindu 
India generally, was the total dependence of the forces on their 
leader,” whose deteat or death completely disheartened them and 
often resulted in rout. Kalhana's casual mention of the battle 


arrays shows that some arrangement was made tor the formation of 


such battle arrays.” It appears that due consideration was given 
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lL. Rajat. VII, 49-50. 
2. Ibid. 

3. R&jat. VII, 90. 

4, Rajat. VIII, 2205. 
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to the seasons for starting thebampaigns.+ King Jayasitha lost 
Lohara when Lothana, the prother or the ex-king Salhana, who had 
been imprisoned in the Castle oz Lohara, escaped from his fetters 
and captured it. Re&lizing the damage from the loss of the family 
stronghold, in 1130 Jayasitha sent a large army under Lakgmaka to 


recapture it, This expedition is strongly criticized by Kalhana 


pvecause it was undertaken during the fierce heat of the early 


summer, Since dangerous cold fevers prevailed in the Lohara 
of 


valley from the commencement of thesummer rains and dusing Autumn, 
Similarly Kalhana condemns kings who march on any expedition during» 
the winter snows, when most of the roads are impassable. Phal- 


guna (February-March) is specifically mentioned by him as a 


terrible month, owing to heavy snows-falis,” 


yiege warfare was a regular feature ot the fighting in 
Kashmir. Kalhana records the siege of Prthvigiri, a fortress in 


Rajapuri, and of the Dugdhaghéta Castle against the Daradas by the 
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forces of King Harsga. King sussala had to carry on regular 


Sieges around the fortified castles of the great Damara Gargacandra : 


° The Damara rebels are repeateuly mentioned to have 


T 


of his time, 


besieged Srinagara. 


1. BA&jat. VII, 470. 

2. Rajat. VIII, 1336-39. 

3. R&jat. VIIL, 1373. 

4. Rajat. VIII, 598. | 

5S, Rajat. VII, 1152, 1179-40. ct. also VIII, 1681, lo4l. 
6. R&jat. VIII, 502 rf. 


7. Rajat. VEIT, 723 ff; 1155 ff; 1474. 
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Espionage accompanied the armies. 


: < 
Forts were a capital means ot defence from the very dawn 
of Indian history. The non-Aryan races, while resisting the in- 
roads of their Vedic conquerors, took shelter in their fortitied 


places, 


In a later source an attempt is made to define the 
fortress: "Shatis called a fortress which removes calamities and | 
inflicts them upon the enemy ."? A king without a fort is compared 
to a Snake without poison or an elephant without rut." Thus the | 
Castle of Lohara was the stronghold of the kings of Kashmir during » 
the Lohara dynasties. It was to this that they retired in times 
ot danger, and sent their treasury and families during troublous 
times, When Sussale succeeded in wresting Kashmir from his half- 
brother Salhana he used the stronghold of Lohara for the custody 

olf his dangerous relatives and as the hoarding—-place of his 
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treasures, When threatened by the rebel torces of the pretender - 


BhiksAcara in the summer oij/1120 he sent his son and family to 
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ae RB jat. VITI, 5100. t. Santiparva LXIX. p.227. 


ae Pura 1S a word of iron occurrence in the Rg veda and. later, 
meaning 'rampart', 'fort' or ‘stronghoid!. 


Rg veda. I. 53, 7; 58, 8; 131, 4; 166, 8; 
Jil. 15, 4; IVs 27. Le ete: 
Tait Brah. I, 7, 75. 
Ait. Braéh. I, 23; II, 11. 
SateaPatha. III, 4, 4, 3; VI, 3, 3, 25: XI. I.1, 2, 3. 
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Lohara for satety, and followed them himself in the autumn of 
that year.~ During the remainder of pussala's reign we hear ot 
Lohara only ones more when Jayasimha was brought back to Kashmir 
aiter three years residence at Lohara and was received by his 
father at Varahamila.* Kalhanatells us of the installation of 
“Gulhana, Jayasiiha's eldest son, as ruler ot Lohara during the 
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Lifetime of his father. Albertini makes very interesting and 


important reference to the fortress of Lauhawar. In the absence 


of access to tull texts of the last two books of R&jatarahgini, 


Wilson took this Lauhawar to be Lahore, but stein, + on the evidence | 


Ldentifed it with the Lohara Castle. The strength and impregna- 
bility of this fort is testified by the Wohammedan historians who 
all agree in relating that Mahmutid's invasion was brought to a 


standstill at the seige of the fort of Loh-Kot, which Pirishta 


tells us “was remarkable on account of its height and strength" ,° 


Guarding the route to the Darada country we hear of the 
castle of Dugdha Ghata, once held by a D&mara Lakkanacandra, who 
was executed by order ot King Ananta (10 2-63). After this event 
the stronghold fell into the power of the Parada king, from whom 


Harga subsequently vainly endeavoured to recover it with the 
1. Rajat. VIII, 717, 319 ff. 
2. Ba ijeave VILL, Lect? 22k, 
5 Rajat. VIII, 3301, 3372. 
4. Stein. Rajat. tr. Vol. II, p.29o. 
5. bid, p.299, vide Elliott. ‘he History of India. Vol. II. 
pp. 455-506, 
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assistance or the seienooutine Damaras.- Another very strong 
castle was Sirah8ila on the banks ot the Kigangahg& river where 
the rebel Damaras and pretenders took shelter.* On a smaller 
scale we find the Kings to have puilt fortresses in each village 


each of which was put into the charge of a Kottesa.? 
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Music was a regular feature of ancient Indian wartare. 
The sound of martial music thrilled and inspired the soldiers oz 


the marching army, while it struck terror in the hearts ot the 


opponents, Military music was regularly employed in Kashmir,” 


Kettle-drums (dundubhis) were beaten at thetime of attack. 


Kalhana refers to the sound of martial instruments in numerous 
passages.” 

The weapons of war used by Kashmir torces were swords 
oe bows (capa) and arrows (fara) |, daggers 
~) 


asi, khadga, skhahga 
, darts (Stiila)”, spears ( kunta) 1° and battle~axes 
parasu) are oiten mentioned by Kalhana. When stationed on 


mountain tops the fighters hurled big stones on the opponents 


tot bintadinihinh hin aceatidaasraneda te ine 
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Ll. Rajat. VII, 107/71 ff. 

e. Rajat. VIII, 2556, 2706 ff. Stein Rajat. tr. Vol. II, p-341. 
3. Rajat. VIT, 2194. 

4. Rajat. VI, 246. 

2. Rajat. IV, 129; VI, 246; VIII, 947-53, 1lowo-dl. 

6. Raojat. III, 38-90; VII, 1300, 1322; VIII, 346. 

(. Rajat. V, 216; VIII, 25, 435. 

S. Rajat. VII, l/il. 

9. Rajat. VII, 769, 1567. 

10. Rajat. IV, 306; VIII, 1161. 

ll. Rajat. VIII, 2316, Stein translates parSu as hatchet. 
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below. 


The necessity of armour as a safeguard from weapons was 


weeomaned by the Kashmirians.<- Kalhana also mentions shields 


(chetaka) and helmets.’ Armour for animals is also mentioned.” 


We also find that the Kashmirians made incendiary arrows 
besmeared with vegetable oil. The troops of Prince Vijayamalla, 


the younger hali—brother of Harga, led by Madhuravatta, the 
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Commander of the cavalry, burnt the houses with the firebrands 
fixed at the points of their darts .° Again we find clear refer- 
ence to such methods used by Kandarpa, the commander~-in-chief of tht 
Kashmir forces under King Harga (1089-1101), whose troops while | 
Lighting against R&japuri shot burning arrows smeared over with 
_ vegetable oil. The verse liptSnaugadhitailena naraécanniciksepa 
. is too clear to allow any other possible meaning. ! Inflammabie 


vegetation is abundantly found in the hills adjoining the Valley, © 


Gustav Oppert, in support of his claim to the existence of fire- | 


amici OTN 


lL. Rajat. VIIZ, 1677. | 
2. Rajat. LIL, 401; VI, 244-49; VII, 669, 1548; VIII, 1322, 
1548, 2207. 


3, RBjat. VII, 1483. 
4, B&jat. VII, 1544. 
5. RSjat. VII, 1553; VIIT, 72s. 


Note; See Plate {V- Memorial Stone at Baramula ( verahantila) 
Description; — BattLe—axes , bows and arrows and quiver. 
_In Hindu pantheon, these are arms of R&ma and 
Krgna. 
Both the horse and the rider are clad with 
armour, 


6. Rajat. VET, 768-69. 
7. R&jat. VIT, 903. 
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arms in India, quotes the following extract from Mujmalu-t— 

faw3rikh, which was translated from a Sanskrit original: "The 
prahmanas counselled Hal to have an elephant made of clay and to a 
place it in the van of his army and that, when the army ofthe king. 
of Kashmir drew nigh, the elephant exploded, and the flames des— it 


troyed a great portion of the invading torce" ,* 


While criticizing | 
Oppert's claim Date writes that the testimony of Wu jmalu~T-Tawariich | 


could be acceptable if it could be supported by Kalhana, but the 
2 
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chronicles of Kashmir give nothing to sustain tne contention. 


: moe oars Oe 


There is, however, one verse which suggests the existence of fire- 
arms; King Harga's forces attacked Rajapuri and threw burning 
arrows bpesmeared with vegetable oil, on which the Ra japuri forces, 
believing that he knew the use of fire-arms (agneydstra), were 
trightened,? This gives the impression that here the A4gneydastra 
waS something ditferent from a mere burning arrow besmeared with 
oil, the use of which was common knowledge, The matter becomes 
clear when we remember that the term agneyastra occurs in the Bpics? 
Kalhana, being adept in the Epic lore, knew, and probably believed | 
in, the existence of the magic fire-weapons given by the gods to 
heroes of ancient days. Kalhana's statement also indicates that 
belief in iaeee magic weapons was widespread in Kashmir as well as 


the adjoining hill states. 
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1, @Lliott. The History of India. Vol. I, p.lO7; Vok. VI, p.475. 
ec. G.T. Date. Phe Art of War in Ancient India. p. Yo 

eee Rajat. VIL } 933-04, 
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BLliott, however, believes that “tfire-arms were known in 


India". 


Egerton supports his view saying that "Rockets, or 
weapons oft fire, 'agnyastra', were certainly known at a very early 
period, They were a kind of fire-tipped dart discharged horigon— 
tally from a bamboo, ana were used against cavalry. the invention 
is ascribed by the ‘Puranas! to Visvacarma, their vulcan, who for 
LOO years forged all the weapons Yor the waxes between the good and 
bad spirits. Tne knowledge, however, of the manufacture of gun- 
powder or some material composed of sulphur and salt-petre, and the 
age or projectiles, probably died out before the historic times, 
and only an inflammable projectile or naphtha ball was used till 


the revival of Fire arms<:tfrom the West". 


The whole of the history of Kashmir is full of instances 
of treason and disaitection of officers, whether in civil or mili- 
tary posts. Mutual jealousies of the ministers and the presence 
of the rival claimants to the throne of Kashmir led to such a situa~ 
tion, and in times of war the forces would often desert one party 
to join the other. King Harsa's servants were all characterised 
by timidity and treachery. His general (dandandyaka) Sunna, | 
accepted pribes from King Sahgramapila of Rajapuri, whom Harsa had 
besieged and who, hard-pressed py the siege, was offering tribute 
and supplies, sunna took his pribes and instigated the soluiers of 
his own armies to demand more marching allowance ( pavasavetana The 


soldiers or king Harga's armies then began a solemn fast (pr&ya) and 


i. Elliott. The History of India. Vol. VI, p.40l. Appendix Note A. 
e. &gerton of Tatton. Indian & Oriental Armour. cf, Elliott 
Op. Git. Vol.VI.p.47i. 
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the whole army fell. into disorder. When the king was still 
trying to bring order among the soldiers, Sunna spread a rumour 
of an attack from the Turugkas. Ultimately King Harga was com 
pelled to raise the siege and march back in fright, leaving his 
whole treasure and stores on the road.” This officer is again 
referred to as having been the cause of Harga's misfortunes, 
weakening his armies, bringing rival claimants into the city, and. 


ultimately advising the king wrongly and thus causing his downfall. * 


When Harga was in great trouble, and when Uccala was con- 
secrated as king by the br&hmanas of Hiranyapura, even the Tantrin - 
troops who were sent to oppose the enemy claimed marching allowance 4 
in utter disregard of the king's critical situation. All other 


servants of this king deserted nim.’ 


sujgi, one of King Jayasinh- 
ha's ministers, from jealousy of the chamberlain Laksmaka, turned 
hostile to the king ana intrigued with King SomapSla of R&japuri.. 
Jayasimha is seen approaching Sujji, fearing lest Malldrjuna, a 

5 


rebel, might obtain his support. In the same reign, which was 


Kalhana's own period, the troops of Jayasithha are referred to as 


ia 
& 


actually drawing allowances from his enemy Mallfrjuna. ° 


ae 
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1. R&jat. VII, 1155-62, 1370, 1305. 
2,. Rajat. VII, 1597-99, 1609. 


Stein translates DanjanSyaka as ‘Prefect of Police’, which does _ 
not appear to be correct, We take the word to mean "a general" 


3, R&jat. VII, 1457. 

4, Rajat. VII, 1450-59, iha-4e 

5. Rajat. VIII, 1552-53, 1921-25, 1980. 
6. Rajat. VIII, 2283. | 
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Naga, the town prefect, who had chosen troops and on whom 
King Harga relied, aiso turned to Sussala when the latter entered — 


the city of Srtnagara.? 


Although righteous warfare (dharmayuddha) was regarded 
as the chief function of the Ksatriya caste, and it is possible to | 
tind early Indian texts which glorify war for its own sake, most 


writers on Indian policy do not recommend war in ail cases. Only 
(Sama), 


Ey 


if all the three diplomatic expedients ~ conciliation, bribery 
(dana), and sowing dissensions (bheda) —- had failed should recourse 
be had to the fourth expedient, open war (danda)’.* Thus we find 
King Harga bribing the chief fhakkura of Rajapuri so as to induce 
King Sahgramapala or Rajapuri to desist roi ree Uccala, who 
wished to seize the throne of Kashmir.” When the Ddémaras of 
Lohara, in sympathy with Bhikgacara, marched to the siege of 
Srinagara, Sussala tried such devices as negotiation and sowing 


4 


dissension. 


Manu declares that, whether the enemy is equai, superior 
or inferior, a ksatriya cailed to action must not turn back, for 
this is to violate the dharma of the ksatriya. Those kings who 


fight one another without turning their backs attain virasvarga or 


2 


the heaven or heroes. Deeply versed in the Epic lore, Kalhana 


}. Rajat. VII, 1542-46. 

2. Manu.vWil9e-99 ct $antiparva. LXIx. 24. 
5 
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Rajat. VII, 1266-67. 


. RSjat. vIIT, 754. 
) * Manu . VIL 5 6 /-359 e 
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is full ot ideas of heroism and chivalry. For the prave soldier 


1 


it was a great humiliation to die on his couch”, while, on the 


obher hand, dying on the battiefield is an honour absoiving the 


hero ot the debt of his master's favour, and such a soldier goes 
to heaven in the celestial cars of the nymphs Capsaras) .© 

| 
Kgemendra also glorities the death ot a hero on the battLefield,7 


Kalhana expresses the same views through the ministers of King 


Harga, when they advise him at the time of his ultimate misfortune. | 


‘ 
. 9 
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While telling of the bravery ot some of tne soldiers, ee 


Kalhana does not, however, Shirk the facts about the treachery and : 


cowardice of many of the Kashmirian troops. There are instances 


where we find the soldiers hiding themselves on seeing the battle- 


fields. ° Harlier we are told that King Jayapida's forces, being 


tired of his constant wars, became disaffected and neglecttul of 
their duties towards him and turned back from the royal army. | 


Kalhana records many more instances of this type. 


The plundering otf towns and villages by the troops of the 


invading king was considered disreputable. Ananda the governor 


Rajat. VII, 1364, 

Rajat. vILI, 147, 1404, 1501, 1502; VIII, 197, L710. 
- Kalavilasa xX, 37. 

Rojat. VII, 1402-04. 

. Rajat. VIII, 58, 1886, 2157. 

. RSjat. VII, 987. 

» Rajat. IV, 411;, VIII, lew6, 2157. 
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ot Kramar&ajya (modern Kamra) , when captured by King Uccala's 

forces, thought of helping his lord, King Harga (10u9-L101), by 
urging Uccala to proceed to Srinagra and plunder the neighbouring : 
towns and villages, thinking that such acts would bring disrepute 


1 


upon him and turn the populace against him. Thus it appears 


that generally the civilians were not subjected to the rigours of _ 
war, but were allowed to carry on their peaceful vocations if they © 


did not interfere with the invaders, 


In the last hours of Harga's lite, onen he was discovered 
in a mendicant's hut, he was attacked by soldiers. He succeeded 
in pulling down one of them, but would not kill him because he 
was fallen. Kalhana calis this false pride“ for, in the hour of 
adversity, he does not recommend any of the moral principles wean © 
are otherwise enjoined by the ethics of ancient Indian warfare. 


Cutting off the fingers was considered a mark of 
submission. We Lind the repentant rebel Mallarjuna being 

carried in a litter towards the capital and holding an earthen 
vessel in which lay his amputated finger; he was pardoned by King. | 
_dayasittha and allowed to retire to a matha.* When pressed by 
Tilaka, the commander~in-chief of Sussala's forces, Gargacandra 


sent nis wife and daughter before the king to conciliate him, and 
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i. Rajat. VII, 1323-25, 

e. Rajat. VII, 1705. 

5. Rajat. V, 150; VIIT, 1594 hote, 1/38, 2272, 2308, 3300. 
pam, Mat. II, 106. Stein, Rajat. VII, 36, note. 

4. Rajat. VIII, 598-601, 
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later concluded the peace Laying down the arms.? Other marks 
for showing humiliation and submission were binding the headdress: 


round the neck or carrying a shoe on the head.* 


Though fighting was considered the main duty of the 
Kgatriyas in ecient India, the armies were not exclusively re- 
cruited from the kgatriyas hut from all the sections of the 
community. Sukra asserts that a person possessing the requisite 
qualifications may. be given the command of an army, be he a Sidra, 
Ksatriya, Vaisya or Mleccha. The same view is held by the author 

| 6e the Agni Purana.” We do not find any distinction on the basis 
of caste in Kashmir for there were brBhmana:teudal chiels in the 


armies of the Lohara kings.? 
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1. RA&jat. VIII, 605, 610. 

2. RAiats Vill, 2273; 

3. Sukra. Book I, line 868. 

4, Agni Purana, p.397. 

5. Rajat. V, 424-25; VII, 91, 1400; VIII, 1013, 1071, 1345, 3018.. 
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The ancient Indian political thinkers fully realized the 
importance of sound finances as an absolute necessity for a stable 
and prosperous state. Koéa is included by them in the list of 


seven constituent limbs of the state.t 


In Kashmir under the Loharas when King Ananta abdicated in 
favour of his son and proceeded to Vijayaksetra, the local brah~ 
mapas are said by Kalhana to have approached him saying: “How is 
it right that you should have started leaving behind your treasures, 
when you desire to enjoy comirort after leaving your son ~ who 
would concern himself with a man who has no treasure (KoSa) , 
though his abilities may be raised to the highest pitch (dhara) - 
though his descent (vahSa) may be noble and his character pure, or 
who should touch a sword which is without a scabbard (koSa) though 
there is strength in its blade (dh&ra@) though its hilt (vawSa) is 
good and though it is spotless (Suciman)?" On this exhortation 
Ananta took away all his treasures with him. Though this verse, 
with its double meanings, appears to pe the work of Kalhana himself 


it shows that, if the treasury was so important to the out~going 
i. ArthaSastra. vIII, 1. 

Manu. IX, 294, 

Visnu IIIT, 353. 

Kam. XATIT, 33-34, 

YSjn. I, 3a7-a8 

Nitivakya. Arthasamuddesah Pp. 27-31, 

Sukra. Ch. IV, sec. fI. 
2. Rajat. VII, 372-44, 
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king, how much more necessary would it be thought for the ruling 
one, Later we find King Kalag’a telling his son Harga: "I keep 

the treasures because I bear in mind that a King without means 

falls under the will of his own people as well as of his enemies,"* 
It is thus quite clear that in Kashmir, as elsewhere in India, | 
large reserves of wealth were thought absolutely essential for ine 


welfare and defence of the State. 


To maintain a full treasury, absolutely necessary to a 
healthy state, some form of taxation existed from the earliest times 
in India. several reasons have been set forth in ancient Indian | 
texts in justification of taxation by the king, The early law- 
giver Gautama lays down that the taxes are to be paid in return for: 


the protection given by the king. * 


According to N&rada the royal revenue is the reward of a 
2 


king for the protection of his subjects, The king has thus the 
right of taxation, but he should not impose it oppressively, other—~ 
wise he would destroy the tree which gives golden apples. Regard- ” 
ing this Kamandaka advises the king to follow the principle ot a 
florist or a milkman. "Just as cows are at one time to be tended 
and nourished and at other times to be milked, so are the subjects 


to be helped at one time with provisions and money, and at other 


times to 


Ll. Rajat. VIT, 645. 
2. Gaut. X. 28. ef. Manu. VII, 12s. 


9. Narada. XVIII, 42. | 


be taxed. Again a florist both tends ana sprinkles water on his 


plants and cuts tlowers from then. 


But in the case of tfich royal officials, who have gained 
enormous wealth by some foul means, Kamandaka advises the king 
diiferently. In such cases a monarch should bleed freely his 
subordinates swelling with unlawful wealth, like a surgeon bleeding: 
a ee abcess. Thus stripped of their unlawful gains, they 


Stand by their Sovereign Like men standing by fire.“ 


The importance of regular revenue from ,taxation was recog- 
nised by the Kashmir kings. The internal administration, the 
struggle against the Damaras, and foreign expeditions, all needed 
money. How far these kings adhered to just principles of taxation 
is a point which requires analysis, King Jayapida's cupidity was 
excited by the greedy officers of finance, who exhorted him to give 


up his strenuous expeditions tor conquest and riches, and to get 


the latter from his own subjects. Thus started his harsh fiscal 
oppressions,” In fact, however, the officials (kayasthas) became 


rich by carrying away the wealth of the people and delivering only 
the smallest fraction to the king.“ King Sathkaravarman (603-902) , 
Losing all his treasures through the distractions to which he 
ahandoned himself, skilfully planned to appropriate the wealth of 


gods and others. He established two new revenue.offices called 


3, RSjat. IV, 621-23, 
4. RSjat. IV, 629. 
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Attapatibhaga (the department ot the Lord of the Marks t)* and 
Grhakrtya (Domestic affairs). He took from the temples the pro- 
fits arising from the sale be dncenae: sandalwood, etc., resumed 
the villages which belonged to them, reduced the weights when 
giving the annual allowance of commodities to the temple corpora— 
tions, introduced the system of forced carriage of loads, and fined. 


the defaulters very heavily. He also levied special contributions 


power Pil aierrrirare Sanne pcm 


as well as other land taxes. Kalhaya, through this king" son 
Gopalavarman, tells us that "at the instigation of the officials 


(Kayasthas) breathing was the only function which remained free for. 


3 


men" , 


While a full treasury was an absolute necessity, extortion 
and avarice on the part of the king were much disapproved of in 
Hindu Political thought. Kalhana shows that he fully shares these 


views when he discusses Gopadlavarman's reign, "The splendour of a 
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1. RBjat. V, 165-174. 


2. wxskandaka. As already pointed out by Stein the meaning of the 
term skandaka is doubtful. He suggests that it may perhaps 
mean the ‘village headman', the modern Mugaddam or Lambardar, 
who, as the person directly responsible for the payment of the 
revenue, has since old days been an important tactor in rural 
administration. fhe proper spelling he suggests as Skandhaka. 
ptein. Rajat. tr. V, 175 note; Sam Mat. VI, 15. 

Lawrence Valley, p.44/. 


3, BAjat. Vv. led, 
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ruler who practises avarice causes no pleasure (as little as that) 
of a tlower out ot season, which does not promise fruit. As the © 
cloud destroys the lustre, duration and splendour of a Winter day, - 
so does avarice that of the king. The kinsmen of a king who shuns 
enterprises from fear of their expense, become, seditious. No 
servants would show devotion to him who is too faint minded to 
reward their services. His own people will always attempt the 
lite of (that king) who accumulates riches. What evil is there 
which avarice (acting) like an enemy does not quickly ‘bring upon a 
Icing? During Gopalavarman's reign, Prabhaékaradeva became the 
Superintendent of treasury (Kosadhyaksa) and plundered the riches.” 
King Sahgramar&ja (1003-1028) is'himself stated to have 
admitted that his wealth had not been acquired by lawtul means.” 
King Kalasa (1063-89) recovered the riches accumulated by the 
PSimara Jayyaka after the latter's death which, Kalhana telis us, 
though with apparent exaggeration, sufficed to relieve the king for 


his whole life trom money troubbes,” 


Also in many other ways 
riches of various kinds plentifully reached this king. Kalhana 
much praises the skill ot King Kalaga in keeping an account of his 
wealth like a merchant who was careful to Spend it in the right way 


anu yet had ever an open hand, The King himself watched over the 


present and future income and expenditure and kept always by his 


lL. R&jat. V, 175-191. 

2. Rajat. v, 220-232, 

3, RBjat. vII, 110, 122. 
4. Rajat. VII, 494 xf. 
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Side birch—-bark (bhtirja) and chalk like a clerk.+ 


Thus it is evident that Kalhana admires the king who looks 
into finances himself and@whose motive in doing so is the protection 
of the people and the promotion of property. A king is good if 
he looks after his wealth carefully and does not waste public funds 
over his own enjoyments, if he guards his treasures carefully, 
Spends them properly, and has an open hand for gifts and endowments 


it stands to his credit. 


in one place, however, Kalhana ridicules kings who look too 
closely into their financial affairs like clerks .* He despises 
Utkarsa for daily inspecting the hoards of the treasury to weigh 
them. The king, we are told, was avaricious and did either 
what cost nothing, or pondered over the cost. Kalhana wants nie 
kings to be of generous mind and open hand, not miserly like the 


priests ( Srotriya) .7 


The greatest culprit among the extortionate kings of 
Kashmir was Harga, who took away the wealth of the temples. 90 
great was his spoliation of temples that he appointed Udayaraja as 
the prefect for the overthrow of divine images (Devotpatananayaka) .* 
He took away the wealth of the BhimakeSava temple and plannedto 


Loot the riches of the other wealthy temples so that the local 
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1. R&jat. VII, 506-509. 
2. Rajat. IV, 349-52, 
3. Rajat. VII, 756-59. 
4. RBSjat. VII, 1091. 
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purohita corporations induced him by a solemn fast (prfya) to 

grant them in compensation exemption from the forced carriage of 
loads ( rfidhabharodni) .* Not satisfied with the treasures of his 
father and grandfather and all the wealth secured through the con- 
fiscation of temple riches, he endeavoured to secure more wealth by 
oppressing the householders. New officers were appointed for such 
exactions and the new ree were” named after them. The king 


went to such an extent as to appoint a prefect (nayaka) for night 


soil used as manure.” Persons who secured ample revenue were 
exalted to high positions, Thus, Sahelaka became the Mahattama.” 


King Sussala's minister Gauraka deprived royal servants oi 
their livings by dismissing them from various state otfices and 
thus filled the king's treasury. Kalhana tellgus that the sordid 
gains put into the treasury which was formerly quite pure, des-— 
troyed the previous wealth in the same way as the new snow destroys 


the old snow. The king daily accumulated fresh treasures and sent 


all his riches to the Lohara castle? During the reign ot King. 


Jayasinha Citraratha accumulated wealth by oppressing the subjects.‘ 


King Uccala, the successor of Harga, on the other hand, is 


1. Rajat. VII, 1065-90, . | | 

e. Rajat. VII, 1100-1101. Se Bajavs Villy. LLoy. 
4. Bojat. VIT, 1102-1106. See Supra. p, 16°. note yy, 
§. Rajat. VIII, 563-567, 1949, 1951-61. 

6 Rajat. VIII, 2043. 
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said to have loved his subjects and showed inditterence to 
greed. 

Kings must have drawn considerable income from Kheri, or 
the crown lands. An oificial charge named Kherikarya is tre quent- 
ly mentioned in the Rajatarahgini. The royal otticial placed in 
charge ot these crown lands must have held a very important 


status, as is evident trom various reterences to this ottice 


along with high ministerial charges in the states 


The Bhaga may be taken to be king's customary share of the 
produce levied on the ordinary revenue paying lands. Payment ot 
the land revenue in kind may be traced among the Hindu states otf 
Northern India down to the recent times. 

In its technical sense as the designation ot a specitic tax 
on land ( as distinguished trom the more general sense in which 


it is identified with Bali and Kara ) it pccurs in two Arthasastr 


he Pee . = . . 
passages. At one place Arthasastra mentions Bhaga with Bali, 
4. 


Kara, etc., under the heading ot rAastra, while in another retfer- 


ence it includes Sadabhaga with Bali, Kara, etc., under the 


Same general neading? From these two reterences Ghoshal concludes 


that Bhaga undoubtedly means the king's customary share ot the 
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produce, normally though not universally, amounting to one-sixth. 
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l. Rajat. VIII. 48, 64, 80-65, 
2. see intra pr 24S -244 
y) 


ee eee 


. U.N. Ghoshal. Hindu Revenue System p. 34. 
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ASirasvamin commenting on Amara, while quoting 
Arthasastra text detines Bhaga as one-sixth and 
ary payable to the King. Ksira on Amara « 105,25 
i ne = 


pare 


The Smrtis do not lay down any uniform rate of taxation, 
the percentage that they recommend varies trom eight to thirty- 
three. Manu had perhaps dizterent types of land in view when 
recommending a sixth, eighth or twelfth part of the produce as 
revenue. * Ordinarily, however, the Hindu theorists recommended 
one-sixth as the King's share of the produce. 

During the reign of king Ananta (1028-63) one Ksema, a barbe: 
tilled the king's treasury, securing revenue by the impost of 
one-tweltth (dvadaSabnaga) and other means.” We cannot say with 
precision whether Kalhana meant oy this expression the actual 
revenue charged by the Kashmir kings or whether it was an additio. 
al impost introduced by Ksema, over and above the one-sixth tradi 
tional share allowed to the king for the protection that he gave . 
to his supjects. We have already seen that the Padigra office 
was concerned with revenue and it was Kgema who first organised | 
itt Anand Kaul, on the authority ot Mullah Anmad's translation 
ot the Ratnakarapuraya_ tells us that a very early king Vaina- 
ditya built near modern Gagribal two vaults. In one ot these the 
revenue oi Kamraj (ancient Kramarajya) division was to be deposi 


Chea hehidintbneneenememeninnneinlememineneresmenmeen imei baninns bilnneribeemnmeniien annie ennnatin an dnianintrtaiahiinih hatdmieiiemie mid mie diet tent itieieneersiinaman eran Ansar ata alan atadeeatantens beara hamoashaanas taxtne tenaashadndinddeaammramanizasentademacens ad anu tamnaannedanamdtmanaamnaicaiaatinanzanmmansamal 


1. Manu. VIII. 130; Gaut. KX. 24-27; ArthaSastra. V.2. 
2. Manu. VII. 150. 


3, RBjat. VII. 130. 
4, supra. pp 53-54, 
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ted and in another that of Mar&j (ancient Magavarajya) to the 
value of one-tenth of the produce, even the king paid specteeee 
Lawrence in his'Valley or Kashmir' tells us that in early Hindu 
period the state was contentea with one-sixth ot the produce or 
tne soil.* He does not, however, give his authority ‘vor this 
statement, which is propvapnly vased only on the general tradition 
oz Hindu India. It would seem that in tact the land tax was or 
varying proportion. Though the state mayihave usually charged 
one-sixth, the traditional revenue allowed oy the Smrtis, it 
evidently varied cosideraply during the reigns oi certain Kings. 
There does not seem to have peen a permanent settlement of the 
land revenue, and there are instances ot kings having charged 


various rates and Various new imposts at their own will. 
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Ll. Anand Kaul. J.R.A.S.B. Vol. IX. p.200. 
fhe name of Vainaditya does not occur in the Rajatarafigint. 
Pt. Anand Keul has quoted Hasan, a historian ot Kashmir who 
wrote in Persian. Hasan has statea that Zain-ul-—Apidin wha: 
reigned in Kashmir trom 1423-1474, got a translation or the 
Rajatarahgini done in Persian oy Mullan Ahmad who was poet 
laureate ot his court. Por this purpose Zain-ul-Abid'iin made a 
search for Puranas and Tarahginis of ancient writers. The names 
ot more than rirteen ditirerent Rajatarahginis were tnen known. 
Nikandar had destroyed all works. With great etirorts, only the: 
Rajatarahgini or Kalhana, Kgemendra,Wachhulakar and Padmamihirs 
were obtained. Ksemendra's being replete with inaccuracies, 
' translation was completed trom other texts. A tew years later 
biren-bark leaves ot old R&jatarahgini written vy Pt. Ratn&xaré 
called Ratnaxara Purana was obtained and account ot 35 lost i 
kings and otner facts were recoraed in Mullan Ahmad's transla: 
tion ox tne Rajatarahgini 
2, Lawrence Valley. pp. 402-403, 
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Prom a certain verse in the_Rajataranigini we know that, 
as in the rest oi India, the 1tand-tax in Kashmir was usually 
paid in Kind. King Uccala sold nis pwn grain at cheaper prices, 


irom tenaer care sor tue people and tnus stopped a iamine at its 


very rise.+ The Land revenue was till quite recently paid in 


2 


King in Kashmir“and our passage clearly shows tuat tais was the 


case in Hindu times also and tne system afforded the means o£ 
meeting the famines arising Poi oceaetonkl bad harvests, Anand 
Kaul tells us that king Vain&ditya (A.D. 4/4+>21) issued an 
edict that the villagers should themselves come at the end of 
the year and should deliver the tenth part ot their produce 

into their respective vaults and hence the number ot the revenue 
collecting staff was rediced. Sometimes even salaries were dis- 


bursed in Kind, 


Ghoshal while discussing the term Kara aS a source of 


revenue takes it as a general tax levied periodically.‘ The 


other interpretations offered by modern writers, viz., ‘taxes 
paid in money', 'taxes or subsidies paid by vassal kings and 


others', ‘taxes levied upon truit trees' -— he takes as lacking 


; 


authentication. 
Ll. Rajat. VIII. 65. 

2. Lawrence. Valley. p.403. 

a. Anand Kaul. J,R.A.S.B. Vol. IX. p.200. 

4, U.N.Ghoshal. Hindu Revenue System. p. 36, 

5. the first two interpretations are offered py Shamashastry 


and the third py Gaut. The ArthaSastra, moreover, knows of the 
use ot kara in the sense ot a tax in 1 Zeneral. 


a\5 


In the Rajatarahgini the term kara occurs in the sense of 
tribute, and taxes or subsidies ner by vassal kings. — King 
Kalaga (1063-39) bestowed upon Jinduraja the chief command of the 
army and forced Rajapuri and other regions to pay tribute (cara) .+ 
During Harga's reign Kandarpa, the lord of the Gate, took tribute 
(kara) from the king of Ra japuri.* Thus the term Kara here falls : 
in with Shamashastry's interpretation as 'tax or subsidies paid by © 
vassal kings and others', After defeating Mallarjuna who was 
installed as king at Lohara, Jayasithha made him pay the tribute 
(kara) .” 


Another important fiscal term is Sulka (toll or customs). 


This is mentioned in the Amarakoga* 


and in several epigraphic 
sources. In the Rajatarahgini and in the Samayam&trka of 
Ksemendra we find the mention offhis source of revenue, ‘That 
this formed a lucrative source of income for the treasury is 
evident from the fact that Sussala, when he attacked Srinagara 
during the reign of King Harga, "defeated the Commandant Manikya 
of the Watch Station (Drahga where tolls were collected) of 
Sirapura and obtained ample means which enabled him to display 


2 


wonderful affluence during the whole of his enterprise". During 


the reign of King Jayasigha Mallakogtha, the Pamara Chief of Lohara, 
Ll. Rajat. VII, 265-67. 

2, Rajat. VII, 991. 

9. Rajat. VIII, 1970. 

4, Amara. &, 28, p.lsl. 

2. Rajat. VII, 1352-53. 
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became so poweriul that he imprisoned the officials, collected 

the customs at the Watch-Station (Dranga) and had his own name 
stamped in red lead on the wares as if he were the king. This 
passage is of interest because it shows that the articles on which. 
customs had been paid were marked in red lead with the king's seal.. 
In Kgemendra's SamayamatrkS we tind the heroine Kahkaéli crossing 
the customs posts (Sulkasthana) and avoiding the customs duties by | 
rendering the customs officer ( Saulkika) unconscious by means of | 


some wild narcotic tlowers or herbs .* 


uth ve. 
Terries we do notjany specific reterence to show whether they were 


As regards the charges on 


paid to the State or were charged by the private owners of boats. 
During the reign offing Uccala, we find reference to the fictitious. 
account of a fraudulent merchant who wished to appropriate to 
himself a large sum depositea with him py another man. In the 
course of this statement is mentioned an item relating to the pay- 
ment of six hundred (dindras) taken away by the depositor for 


tolls in crossing the terry.? 


King Jayasimnha placed: the wood-supplies ( dirunaémSkarah) , 


the revenue from which benefited the royal treasury, at the free 


disposal ot the citizens, and thereby got the whole city built 
anew. Thus the income trom the forest wealth must have formed at - 


that time, as it does even at present, a considerable revenue for © 


it. Rajat. vIIL, 2010, cr. ArthagdSstra. II, 21. San. <2 
2. sam. Mat. IIT, 102. 
2» Rajat. VIII, 1536. 
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the State treasury. Though it is not stated anywhere in our 
sources, the right to catching fish must have been controlled by 
the government, who must-have charged some revenue from those to 


whom it was Leased.” 


Fines on those sentenced in the Courts normally formed 
another source of the royal income in Hindu India. We have few 
specific reterences to these in Kashmir, but we are told that King 
JayaSimha did not take money from minor criminals whom he punished, 
for fear of being defiled by its touch, but made them exculpate 


themselves by performing some’ pious work.? 


The property and wealth of persons dying without heirs | 
seem to have escheated to the state, as in other parts of India. 
Thus King KalagSa recovered the riches accumulated by the Damara 


Jayyaka after the latter's death, * 

state ownership of mines is suggested py the story of the 
copper mine foungboy King Jayapida in Madavarajya.? 

Medhatithi tells us that saffron, silk and wool were state 
monopoly. They must, therefore, have been a lucrative source of 


income to the State, ° 


Kalhana also refers to taxes on auspicious occasions! 
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1. RBjat. VIII, 2390. 


2. cl. Lawrence. Valley. p.157. The average amount realized by. 
the State for the years 1693-95 was Rs.2,000. Government 
controlled fisheries at Accabal rear the best variety of trout 
in the Vailey. 

3. Rajat. VIIZ, 65,¢1-333¢ 4. ct. Brhas. Narada III, l6+ls. 

5, Rajat. y- ot7 arid 


0. Medh&tithis on Manu. VIII, 399, 
oe Rajat, V1, 1428, 
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Forced lavour (ridnabharodhi known as visti in the rest 
or aa tormed an impottant indirect source ot revenue to the 
state. King Sahkaravarman tor the tirst time introduced this 
system of torced-labour, which Kalhana aptly calls the harbinger 
of misery to the villagers. An interesting sidelight is thrown w 
upon the method ot its exaction py the statement that the tyrant 
fined the villagers failing to carry loads tor one year, at the - 
value ot the load calculated according to the highest prices in 
the regions concerned; and that he tined in the same way all the 
villagers without any fault of theirs. Kalhana states torced i 
labour to be ot thirteen ee ) 

Reference to this burden is tound later on; when in the 
reign of Harsa a certain temple was plunderea, the members ox 
the Purohita corporation requested him to exempt them from 
torced lanour (riidhibhdrodhi). Making the branmanas carry loads 
seems strange, "Though we may ve led to pelieve it in view of the 
tact that king Harsa plundered the temples and deriled the images 
The forced carriage or load and its thirteen kinds as introduced 
by Sahkaravarman would suggest that it was not always necessarily 
the actual carriage or loads but may be commuted by some pay- 


ment in cash or kind. Harga might have imposed it even on braéh- 


tanas who it is said on the plunder of their temples requested 
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Dd. Rajat. VII, 1088. supra pp roy jo 


ae, 


the king fp exempt them from this burden. The system continued 
with its oppression during the reign ot king Jayasimha also. 
it must have continued during the Arghan and the Mughal rule 
in all its rigours, for as late as the ninetbenth century, 
Lawrence recorded his opinion that noyhing had done more to 
ruin Kashmir than the corrupt and cruel manipulation of the 
aes 

The state revenue may not have sufficed to allow the kings 
to undertake expeditions and wage wars.We find that one of king 
KalaSa's officers named Jayananda , wiening to collect toot 
soldiers, raised eagerly loans from rich people even if they 
were disreputable. ‘This reminds one of the billeting of soldiers 
upon private houses and imposition of torced loans and oenevolen— 
ces during the rule of Tudors and Stuarts in Bagland. Sukraniti, 
however, detinitely states that, wnen tne king is engaged in 
maintaining troops for destroying his enemy, he may increase the 
rate or tines and tolls and may seize the wealth of rich people | 
after giving them an allowance for subsistence, but he must 


| A 
return the same with interest atter he has overcome his danger. 
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Ll, R&jat. VITI. 2513. 
<,. Lawrence, Valley. p. 411 
3. Rajat. VII, 367, ct, Sdntiparvan CXxx,23—24, 


Since the kKsatriya is the destroyer as well as the pre 
server of the people, he should take away wealth trom them when 
he is engaged in the task or protection. 

4. Sukra. ch, IV, Section 2, 18 ff. 
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sutras and smrtis. One of its meanings is 'ttransactian or 
2 


v4 
'dealing'. Tt also means ‘dispute! or 'law-suit!.? Kautilya ~ 


uses the word vyavahiSra in the sense of an agreement. + A third 


A FE yak me 


sense is the legal capacity to enter into transaction, A 


; ; . a4 yO 
fourth, but a rare, sense is 'the méans of deciding a matter’, 


meaning of 'law-suit!, ‘dispute in a court!’ or ‘legal procedure!, ! 
The word vivada which means 'dispute' is often. used as a synonym 

for vyavahara in the sense of law-suit or legal procedure or both. 
But lawyers tend to confine vivada to the substantive legal issue 


being litigated, reserving vyavahira for procedural issues. 


In the Rajatarafigini the term vyavahira is used in the 


rE are eres Te PE SE ticle OTH, a ie me a ee SR 


sense of legal administration and also, in particular, contrac- 


tual rights, and the word vivada repeatedly occurs in the sense 


A ee rt mee 


1. PV. Kane, Hist. of Dh. Sh. TIT, p.245. | 
e. Udyogaparva 30, 37. Ap DH. Su. IIT, 7,16,17: I. 6, 20, 11, 16. 
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3. SSntiparva. 69, 28. Kulluka on Manu VIII. I, Vasis, 16.3. 


Sukra IV, 5.5 YAj IT, 1: Narada T, 1. 
4. ArthaSastra IIT, 1, ppl47-s. 

2. Gaut. X. 48, rakged raj5 balandm dhaninyapraptavyavaharanam. 
6, Gaut. XI. 19. tasya vyavaharo vedo dharmafastranyanhgani. 


meaning 'lLaw-suit!. 
8, V.Cintamani 4.1.2. Ap. Dh. 50. If, 11, 29. 5, 
Ne ee 5 BM eo 
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of a law-—suit. 
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subject matter of litigation or dispute. From very ancient 

times eighteen vyavahadrapadas have been enumerated — classifying g 
most of the possible disputes into eighteen convenient heads.* 

The Kashmir kings, no doubt, followed the ancient Indian smrti 
tradition, but we do not find any reference to the term 


vyavahSrapada in the | Réjaterahgint, in Kgemendra's LokaprakiSa, — 


or any other source. There is a verse in the R&jatarahgini 


stating that king Jalauka, by establishing cighteen offices 


‘eke lee LETS hay Weak a: dele mi a AE 
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condition of things as it was under Yudhisthira. Having the 


general agreement between Rajatarahgini and Manusmrti in view 
Troyer has taken this mention of eighteen-karmasth&nas as 


implying eighteen vyavaharapadas or the eighteen subjects of 


4 


dispute or litigation, There is, no doubt,a general agreement 


between the RAjatarahgini and the Manusmrti, but as rightly 
pointed out by Jolly these eighteen offices (karmasthanas) 


evidently correspond to the eighteen tirthas or state offices 


+ : . md ee 6 . : per ‘bea > - 
mentioned in the Mahabharata’, and not the eighteen vyavahirapaidas 
as erroneously stated by Troyer. 
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1. Rjat VIII, 123, 129-30, 158. Stein translates vivida as 


‘the court! while actually 'law-suit'! would bethe appropriate - 
translation, 

» $V. Kane. Hist. of Dh. Sh. Vol. III, p.248. 

Rajat I, 120. 

Troyer. Rajat tr. Vol. IT, pp484-504. 

J. dolly. Weber PFestgabe, p.84. 
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In Hindu India the k¥HS king's court of justice was 
variously called dharmasthina’, dharmSsena® or dharmidhikaraya’. 
Katyayana says that the place where the decision of the truth of 
the plaint is reached by the consideration of the rules of the 
sacred laws is called dharwadhikarana (the hall of justice). 
Kalid’sa, and Bhavabhtti employ the word dharm3sana.? In the 


CP cE rey AY bl ae 


Rajatarahgini Kalhana uses the words sabh& and dharm&sana for the 
: ; 6 : Sige pone 

king's court of justice. From the words. dharmadhikaranadivira , 

asthanadivira and adhikaranadvijas used by Kgemendra, we. assume 


that the courts of justice were also known as dharmadhikarana, 


T 


adhikarana and Asthéna. 


Reference to the king's court of justice shows that in 
ancient India justice was primarily dispensed by the king. He 
waS an original court as well as an appellate tribunal .° Smrtis 
and digests generally assume +ned the king cannot always dispense 
Justice by himself alone, but must do so with the help and 


guidance of others — that is, he should be. assisted by learned 


brahmanas and ministers proficient in statecraft. KatySna adds 
1. Sahkhalikhita. Qioted in the Hist. of Dh. Sh. Kane. Vol. III 
D245; 
2. Narada. I 34. Manu VIII. 23. 
3, Sukra. IV 5. 46. WV. Cintamani, p.414 (Sabha & Karaya) 
Katyayana. Sukra IV 5. 44, 
Shakuntala. wee TSE ra. i. 


Rajat VI, 28, 60. 
N. MAL&. eee ile fest 


P.V. Kane. Hist. of Dh. Sh. Vol. IIT, p.268. Manu VIII, 128;. 
Sukra IV, 5. 8. Anugdsana 6.-38. ch. 70. 
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that a king who examines disputes in the presence of the judge, 


the ministers, the learned brahmanas, the purohita and the 


rte maul otter nied taeda 


sabhyas (courtiers) attains heaven. z The kings of Kashmir acted’ 
in keeping with these injunctions of the Smrti texts. They 


dispensed justice openly in the courts in the presence of the 
judges (stheyas) and Sabhyas. Kalhana, while writing about the 
reflections of Matrgupta on king Vikramaiditya's court, says: 

"In the court of this king there is no confidant (Bpta)* whose 
merits are falsely Aeaoened: no minister who loves quarrels, no 


: v4 
judge who would decide cases wrongly or untruthfully".? 


We have several cases in the R&tjatarahgini where the 
king personally heard the appeals of the plaintiffs. King 
Uccala was able to remove the doubt in a law-suit between a 


merchant and a litigant which had eluded the comprehension of 


er premet wecten 
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1. KatySyana. 55-56. quoted in V. mit. p.278, Yaj. Il. 2. 
2. Sukra. tr. Sarkar, p.55. note. : 


Apta is a technical term in Hindu philosophy denoting the 
persons who by their spiritual strength as well as gifts of 
intellect have attained a position in which they can directly 
visualize the highest truths of the universe, who are in fact 
rgsis, capable of 'seeing' even in spite of spatial or temporal 
obstruction, Their knowledge may thus be regarded as 
‘revealed'. |. It does not come through observation or inference: 
as that of ordinary men, Aptavikya means the words of those © 
who may be trusted as infallible authorities because of their 
character and attainments. 


9. Rejat TILT, 1539. eng cena oe napto Dan ya sheleherival 


oe ot asturndalin ene cacy bce wisest Gant reroes aceite 


stein wrongly translates this as: “ttn aie: Coie: of Chas. 
king there is no confidant of false merits, (no minister who 
loves quarrels, breaks his promisesor robs. The term stheyed, 


aaah aceadaah cimehaieeetaidiie chanaieaeiee. 


is often used by Kalhana for ‘a judge'. 


In V. 203 and VII, 681, 1389, Apta is again used in the sense 
of a confidant. 


gay 
the judges. ‘The case ran as follows:-1 


A certain man deposited a lakh of money (dinndrs) in the 
house of a merchant, who acted as his banker. From time to time 
hefook from the latter sums of money to use for his expenditure. 
When twenty or thirty years had passed he asked the merchant for 
the amount that remained after deducting what he had drawn from 
time to time, The wicked merchant, who was intent upon 
embezzling the deposit (nyasa) ~, deceitfully delayed it under 
By) 


various pretexts. When all his pretexts were exhausted he 
Showed a long list of articles noted in the account book which 
had been bought by the litigant on credit, and had thus turned his 
account from credit (Sreyas) into debit (aSreyas), and so he 
demanded the capital along with interest. The depositor sued 
the merchant in the court, but could not get the better of hin, 
nor could the judgeshelp him out of his difficulty. Ultimately 
the matter went before the king, who decided in favour of the 
plaintiff, basing his decision on the evidence of the existence 
of the coins of his own time in the deposit while it had been 
handed to the merchant during King Kalasa's time, from which it 
followed that Wiis merchant had been using the deposited 


ten + eater 


1. Rajat VIIT, 123-158. quoted in Kane. Hist. of ph. 8 ph. Vol. II. 


p.457-8. 
2. A verse quoted by Ksirasvamin on_ Amara defines sia as an 
open deposit, Nar. p.9. note L. Nyisa (common deposit) 


3. cf. Manu, VIII. 181. 
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amount for his personal needs. Therefore, if the plaintiff nad 
to pay to the merchant interest on what he had taken from the 
latter, the merchant also was bound to pay interest on the 
deposited lakh as if be had taken it on loan. tn view of the 
evidence the king's decision was exactly in keeping with the 


smrtis. 


Referring to this deposit Stein writes: "Phe Law books 
clearly indicate two different kinds of deposits, open or closed 
(e.g. Manusmrti VIII, 185). The case.shows that the deposit was 
a closed one and that the merchant who acted as a banker was not 
supposed to use the money for his personal transactions. The 
king's decision is based on the evidence furnished by the new 
coins, which showed that the merchant treated the deposit as an 
open one. Having used the amount deposited for trade purposes, 
the merchant was bound to vay interest for it just as if he had 
taken the money on loan. In the same way the depositor was 
obliged to pay interest on the advances he had drawn from the 


merchant."+ | 


etd ier nee ee: 


according to the Smrtis, means an open deposit.* According to 
one authority Nyasa is the sanskrit equivalent for pailiment. 


Bailment is a technical term of the common law of England and 


1. Stein. RSjat tr. VIIL, 123 note. 
/ a. Rajat VITt, 120; Narada p.9 Note. S&F IT oO SS 
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means, in the words of Justice Storey, a delivery of a thing in 
trust for some special object or purpose and upon a contract 
expressed or implied to conform to the object or purpose of the 


trust.? 


It is specifically stated by N&rada that in whatever 
manner a man may have delivered any of his effects to another, 
in the same manner shall that. article be restored to him. 
Delivery and receipt ought to be equal .* Manu corroborates this 
when he says: "In whatever manner a person shall deposit any- 
thing in the hands of another, in the same manner ought the same 
thing to be received back (by the owner); as the delivery (was, 
so must be) the redelivery, YAajnavalkya prescribes: "The 
article deposited must be returned in the same condition in which. 
it was handed over," Thus the Smrti law holds that all types 
of deposits, whether sealed or open, should be returned on demand. 
in the same condition as deposited, The bailment is gratuitous | 
and it does not givefthe bailee any right to make use of the 


5 


article bailed. Thus it is also stated that if the bailee 


derives profit from a deposit, by using it without the consent 


of the depositor, he shall be punished likewise, and shall 
1. Matilelfes. The Hindu Law of Bailment, p.69. 

2, Ndrada II, 3. 

9, Mana VIII, 180. 

4. Y8j II, 65. 

5 Mati Lal Das. Hindu Law of Bailment, p.115 
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restore the profit, together with interest, to the depositor. 
Manu says: "He who does not restore his deposit to the depositor 
at request may be tried by the judge" .* 


The verse quoted by Stein? 


—~ Manu VIII, 185 - mentions 
two types of deposits, but it does not lay down any rules re- 
garding the return of the deposits in general. It only tells 
that the open or sealed 'deposit should not be returned to a new 


relative, 


The original basis for the king's decision as it appears 
from the merit of the case, was not that the sealed deposit had. 
been treated as an open one by the merchant but that the merchant 
who acted as the banker was not authorized to use it without the 
permission of the depositor. The merchant with whom the money 
was deposited was guilty of having used it without consent, of 
having delayed the return of the deposit, which according to law, 
he should have done on demand, and lastly of showing falsely that | 
purchases had been made from timetto time on credit by the 


depositor and his family. 


from which the depositor took some money from time to time; this 


suggests that the amount was known to the bailee. The king 


appears to have decided the case according to the letter of the 


ort eT SD SAL tole RE AT ED SE ET SE SONNE SN PTD Ae mt a SASL eA SU aR ree ARETE UNIS med LIE RAH EY ey ME PAPE Le eT SEO Sp SL AY mR i HI sp Nr. bh YH Se SR 
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2, Manu. VIII. 181-8. cf. Narada II, 13; Brhas XII. 9. 


ed ee eer eee meee, 


Jolly. Recht und Sitte. pp.1loe2 ff. 


eeciethocemad 


3. Supra. p. days 


LEeVber OL the law as in the Smrti literature quoted above. In 
this case the merchant does not aopear to have been a regular 
banker like those of modern times, otherwise there would not 
have been any insistence on the return ofthe identical coins 
deposited, The last important point to consider in this case 

is that if the question had been only of sealed and open deposit, 
the: case would have been simple enough and should not have 
eluded the comprehension of the judges, Moreover, there is no 
allusion to seals having been examined by the judges. The 


contents and quality of the deposit was openly known, + 


King Uccala's personal view about justice was that “in 4. 
law~suit a merciful order is appropriates in the case of a 


person who has been under a mistaken notion. But severity ought 
to be used against him who had employed fraud" .* 


King Harsa is said to have installed great bells in all 
the four directions of the palace gate (sithadvara), to be 
informed by their sound of those who had come with the desire 
of making representations; and, when once he had heard of their 
plaints, "he fulfilled their desires (as quickly) as the cloud in 
the rainy season (fulfils) that ofthe cBtaka bird" .? Thus, 
though we do not meet with any:accounts of specific legal cases 


during king Harsa's time, it is clear that he took special 


EE eres A LN ET A Tota RY rN al me SEY Stahl OR ee ORE WEEE EYER TN SO re rare RI ASE Tetcear eran At SOP OYA er are SA 5 ta te pre NI Sal ARLE PE led PH eH LOO AP QBS OP PET f= AU ITC RNAP, Hel AAP inon Plas OA SO 


1. The case gives an interesting reference to the prevalence of 
the system of credit in matters of ordinary daily purchases 
which exists even at present in many parts of India. 

2. Rajat. VIII, 158. cf. Manu VIII, 189-92; Nar. V. 6; 


ae cen wees aa 


Brhas. XIT, 10-13. 


3.- R&jat. VII. 879-80 ,,cf. South Ind. Ins. II. p.311 note 5. | 
The bells were (ai roduced as a result of South Indian contacts 


interest in the administration of justice and the redress of the 
grievances of the people,at least in the earlier part of his 
reign, 

the earlier king YaSaskara (A.D. 939-948), heard the 
case of a certain brahmana even after he had finished with the 


business for the day and was in his dining hall.* 


His justice 
was so much appreciated that he became a model for the line of 
Succeeding kings and he was looked on in much the same way as 
solomon by the Jews and Christians, During his time a fraudulent 
purchaser by means of a heavy bribe of one thousand dinnaras 
induced the official scribe (adhikaranalekhaka) to include a well 
in the sale of a house (ktipasahitai) , while actually the owner 

had sold it excluding the well (ktiparahitah). The seller of the 
house lodged a plaint against the purchaser. When the case was 
brought before the judges they decided it in favour of the defen— 
dant. Ultimately the plaintiff appealed to the king. While all 
the councillors (sabhyas) were thoroughly convinced of the 
correctness of the previous judgment, the king realised that 

fraud had taken place. On reading the deed of sale, without 
letting the court know, he called on the defendant's accountant 

to produce the account book of the year in which the deed had been 


executed and, there finding ten hundred dinnaras as the fee paid 


to the official recorder, he knew for certain that the merchant 


RAE penne te mei heen mr Tran REE SND med ARO Ata ARANETA Re A HE RO EE PE A SP aN NE ERR Lit PSTD: id Df RSE tS Sp! LS SNORE AMR Me r/R er rH er AE TP A ee EERE Ett, my erat NO HER nd A 


i. Rajat. VI, 25-41. also mentioned in the Hist. of Dh. Sh. 
Vol... TIT, p.494. 
In India, as contrasted with England, it was usual to grant 
a plot of land either with or without its amenities such as 
wells, trees, rocks and buried treasure, etc. 


ase 
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the deed. Confirming the truth from the official recorder, the 
king granted the house to the person who had originally sold it 
together with the property of the man to whom it had been sold 

and who had tried to defraud by tampering with the sale deed, 


The secret manner and the pretence adopted by the king while 


calling the merchant's accountant was apparently to ensure that 


| Another case recorded during the reign of this king is 
the decision of a dispute between a man whose money purse had 
fallen into a well and a stranger who took it out, as. to the 
remuneration payable to the Latter. The story only emphasizes 


the distinction between the letter and spirit of the law. 


A very interesting case is found during the reign of 
king Candrapida of the Karkota dynasty. A br&hmana woman's 
husband died while sleeping. phe suspected that he had been 
killed by witchcraft by another br&hmana who was jealous of his 
learning. The case was a doubtful one and the king was in great 


difficulty over its decision, so he told the lady: "What shall 


we judges do to a man whose guilt has not been shown. Not even 
diy. JO Oha Deprivation of all property and exile are recognized: 
penalties in Hindu law. Vad 14 399% -P.Ve. Kane Tit 

instance 6} Potts 


cf, Y&j. 11, 19: WN&rada 1, 29-31. a King's discretion agnd 
personal intelligence. 
Rajat. VI, 42-69. 


another person can receive punishment if his guilt is not 


established, still less a br&hmana who is exempt from capital 


ne 


punishment although guilty." But on the lady's insistence on 


redress the king had recourse to seeking divine judgement (divya) , 
and finding the footprints of brahmahaty& behind the br&hmana's 
footprints, he was punished accordingly.* Kalhana does not 
mention the form of the punishment. The nature of the ordeal to 
which the culprit submitted is not clearly explained by Kalhana 


and is considered below, 


A court of justice was (according to Brhaspati) of four 


kinds — one established in a fixed place (pratisthit&) , such as 


Aha eee 


in a town, not fixed in one place but moving from place to place 


ewe aes pate earn met pete, 


the king, who is authorized to use the toyal seal (mudritd) and 


Pr ere ee A tae 


the court in which the king himself presides (SHsita& or S8strith 


a TN thee on ES hh a CA I AON wham re S-Ni 


In LokaprakS$a, a compendium of legal documents of Kashmir 


nearer a era Lee ine 


ascribed to Kgsemendra Vyasadisa' of the eleventh century we find 


ear re vee 


the verses: Patita cabratisths ca mudrits S391 ts tatha , 


caturvidha sabha prokt& sabhyaStaiva caturvidah 


pr ee teed Pan ae att eg ne en ae Bt 


pratisthita pure grame calatvadapratisthita 


au 


}] 


mudrith atyarthasamyuktd, rajayukta tu 8sseits.4 
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lL. RAjat. IV, 82-105. cf. Visnu v, 2+}. Visnu prescribes that 
for murdering another Bradhmana the figure 
of a headless corpse be impressed on his 
forehead. 


2 Grd: 
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Allowing for errors in the text,the four kinds of the 


courts mentioned here exactly accord with those of Brhaspati.? 


From the manner in which Ksemendra mentions all these 
names ofthe courts along with the post of RAjasthaniya and the 


RS jamahatta 


a.offices often occurring in the R&jatarahgini, we 
are induced to believe that/such divisions of courts were well 
known in the time of Ksemendra, The fact that we find no 
mention offthe term R&ajasthaniya in the later chronicles suggests 
that the portion of the LokaprakaéSa dealing with justice is the 
genuine work of Ksemendra and not a later interpolation as are 


many parts of the text. 


ae PULA APR AE hte Nh eres th ed a Hm ber gre enn 


when owing to pressure of other weighty business the king cannot 


attend to the work of administering justice, he should appoint a 


ONE Pane nang ae 6 rm pr 


putes of the people.* The chief judge was preferably to be a 


learned brahmana. > 


4 


Phat dermal ree AD aye Sh gma SA ele 


Rajatarahgini. Alahkara, who held this post in the reign of 


AIL dH ON ADOAe ave A A AUREL indy Rem oe RAT OP Hii 


noted by Apararka p.600, also’ see Stein Rajat. tr. VII 
| 601 note, 


aa Kane. Hist. OF Dh. oh: Vol. Dil, Bae Manu VIII, 9-10. 
we et ane 


folios ta 


3, Manu. VIII 9, Yajh. IT, 3. ; 
4. RAjat. VIII, 181, 573, 1046, 1982, 2624, Krewn as Pudslavivdke 4. 
_ Sooce Wisner 5 4733. Lake prahase 
5. Rajat. VIII, 2557. Bareiies pes 


ay 
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ahgini as the councillors in the royal court of justice. * 
vabhyas, as already stated, constituted an important element of 
the court. On the distinction between sabyhas and br&aéhmanas 
Kane writes; "The distinction is that sabhyas were appointed 

by the king as judges, while brihmanas were persons who were well- 
versed in the dharmaS&stra, who could attend the Court, though not 
appointed (aniyukta), and whose opinions on difficult points of 


law were respectfully received by the judges." 


The chief justice, the sabhyas, andthe learned bréhmanas 
were probably elderly people, as great emphasis is laid,on this 
by Narada and the Udyogaparva. Kalhana declares that; “That is 
not a real sabh& where there are no elderly men" .? The court in 
court in which the chief judge was authorized to use the royal 
seal. With the advent of the Lohara dynasty (1001-1149), the 
The term is first used with reference to the time of king Kalaéa 


(1063-89) .? As for the officers known as RAjasthaniyamantrinah 
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1. Rajat. VII, 85-86, 1505 mentions Asthaniya, 

2. P.V. Kane. Hist. of Dh. Sh. Vol. ITI, p.274. 

3. R&jat. VII, 601, Narada III, 18, udyogaparva 35, 58. 
4A. Rajat. VIII, 756. — 

5. Rajat. VII, 1501, VIII, 3132. 
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Rajagrhyas, stein suggests that they may have been subordinate 


judicial officers,t 


one ere Lee gan 


pute) not determined by human means of proof ,* or that which 


decides what cannot be or is not to be decided by human means of 


proof; ? the general rule, as stated by YAjnavalkya, Wirada, 
Brhaspati, KAty&@yana and Pit&maha, is that ordeals are to be 
resorted to only if no human evidence (such as witnesses, docu- 
ments, possession) or circumstantial evidence is available, 4 


It is stated in Vyavah&ra CintBmani that ordeal may be adminis— 
tered in major trials only, not si eawneres = 


YS jhavalkya, Vigsnu and Narada and Vyavaharacintaimani 
mention five different kinds of ordeal - by balance, fire, water, 


poison and holy water (koga)} Manu mentions only two — plunging 


eee mewn ens eg 


into water and holding fire —- while Sankhalikhita mentions ordeal 
by balance, poison, water and holding a red hot iron.? Divya or 
divine judgement is mentioned first in the RAajatarahgini in 
connection with a judicial case during the reign of king Candra- 
pida of the Karkota dynasty.° On a doubtful criminal case where 


death was caused by sorcery, the king had recourse to 'divine 
Ll. Stein. Rajat. tr. VII, 601 note. 

e. Vyavahdramaytikha. 

9. DivyatatWa. p.o74. 

4. aj. Ii, 22; Narada If 29, IV 239; K&St. 217. 

fa. V. Cintamani . 4.92. 


oe Ya). i, 95; _Vignu 1 “IV; Narada IV, 252; Manu VIII, 114. 
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6. Rajat. IV, 82-105. 


ie. 


judgement’. But the ordeal mentioned is peculiar and is not 
found any of the Srirti texts. Referring to the disputes of 
ascetics and sorcerers Brhaspati says: “The king should cause 
the disputes of ascetics and of persons versed in sorcery and 
witchcraft to be settled by persons familiar with the three 
Vedas only and not (decide them) himself for fear of rousing 


; L 
their resentment", 


In the present case the king was in great doubt as to 
the right decision in a case where death was suspected to have 
been caused by the secret means of sorcery. On the persistent 
demand of the widow of the dead man the king himself performed 
a fast (pr&yopaveéa) at the feet of the image of Visnu tribhyvan- 
asvamin, Being pleased with king Candrapidats virtues Visnu 
told him to throw rice flour in the courtyard of the temple, 


make the br&ahmana circumambulate the shrine three times and, if 


there were seen behind his footprints the footprints of 


brahmahatyd, then he was the murderey. he rite was to be carried 
on during the night time. Eventually the guilt of the br&éhmana 
sorcerer was proved and he was punished accordingly. This type 


of ordeal is not found elsewhere, 


We cannot say with certainty whether this was a device 


used by the king to intimidate the sorcerer, or by the fear of 
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lL. Rajat. IV, 82-105, 


Brhaspati eulogises ordeals saying that “witnesses may disagree 
out of affection, anger or greed; when an ordeal is adminis— 
tered properly, no disagreement is possible anywhere", 


Brhas VIII, 14. 
Narada 1, 239, 252. Brhas VIII, 4, 5, 6. 
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divine justice to prevent him from using sorcery to obtain a 
favourable result, as might have been thought to happen if a 
normal ordeal had been employed, but it is clear from this case 
that ordeal was one of the means of deciding doubtful criminal 
cases where there was no other evidence available.” This case 
suggests that in criminal cases where there were no witnesses 
and no evidence of any other kind, no room even for ordeal 


(Divya), it was the king who had to decide as best as he could. 


Another very common method of ordeal was:that of sacred 
Libation — koSapana.~ The ordeal of sacred libation is 
performed by swallowing three mouthfuls of consecrated water in 
which an idol has been bathed. The defendant is declared 
innocent if no misfortune (such as an illness, or fire, orithe 
death of a relative or a heavy visitation by the king) befalls 
him within a certain period after the triel.? Wada states 
that the ordeal by sacred libation has been laid down by learned 
men for all seasons indiscriminately. Drinking holy water 
(koSapSna) was employed not only as an ordeal for proving 
innocence but it was resorted to also for assuring another of 
one's friendshiv and eee The oath by sacred libation 


in Kashmir had its own peculiarities, and often involved other 
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BB jat. Ms 506: Vin 2ile “Vie 8, 492; ene 280. 2091, 2222, 
3006, 3095. 


5. Narada VI, 7; Visnu xiv, 1-5; Yajn II, 112-13; also quoted 
a Vy avahara Cintamani 0 9245 by Dr. Ludro Roches Gent 1950. 


4. Rajat. VITI, 2222, 2237. 


4] 
elements in addition to the mere drinking of holy water. King 
Cakravarman (A.D. 9435), after losing his throne, came to the 
house of the Bamara Samgrama at Sridhakka;s when the king sought 
help for moccusae his throne, the Damara made the king promise 
to treat all the Damaras with kindness after he had regained his 
throne, Thereupon the king and Damara each placed a foot on a 


sheepskin sprinkled with blood, and mutually took an oath by 


sacred libation (ko8a) sword in hand.* This is an oath-taking 
ceremony of a type sometimes known as an Embodied Oath. we 


largest class of oaths in the early and middle cultures, con- 
tinuing also into the higher, is that in which the swearer swears © 
by or on some object, powerful, dangerous, or sacred, or some 


person or animal with like qualities." 


In N.W. India a cock is killed and, as the: Biesd is 
poured on the ground, the oath is taken over it. The Khonds 
Swear on a tiger skin, praying for death from a tiger if they lie,. 
upon a lizard skin, whose Scaliness they pray nay, their lot if 


forsworn, or upon an ant-hill ‘that they may be reduced to powder" 


Another reference to oath by sacred Libation, while the 
feet of the varties were placed on a blood-sprinkled sheep-~skin, 


is found in the reign of king Jayasimha (1128-49) .4 In order to, 


et el ne NL a CT LT aul pe OG SO RE eS a Se Ee me Ra AS hh Hein rae eat 


Ll. Rajat. V, 326. 
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2. Hastings. ‘Ency. Rel. & Ethics Vol. IX, p.430. 

Dx Lets. CPOOke Ti. 2Oo(e Til; 545 2 aad | Qioted in Hasting's 
Ene, of Rel. & Bthics, 

A, Rajat. VITI, 3006. 
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dispel the fears and distrust of Bhoja, the son of Salhana and 
the rival claimant to the throne of Jayasipha, the KhaSakas 
(KhaSas) took this oath. Tn all other references to the 
Kogaphna ceremony, it takes place before the image of a deity in 
a, Be ee In the two references quoted above, which introduce 
the blood sprinkled skin, one of the parties in the first place 
is a Démara and in the second a group of KhaSas. It appears 
from this that the ceremony must have been peculiar to the tribal 
people of the hills and that the particular customs of the 
various people were respected. While referring to the texts 
quoted by Jolly”, wherein the koga ordeal or oath is referred to 
both as a means of exculpation and as a procedure calculated to 
create confidence with reference to a subsequent transaction, 
Stein takes Kalhana's references to koSapaina as illustrations of 
the second use of the word — to create confidence with reference 


3 


to subsequent transactions. 


Stein is broadly correct in this, but from the facts 
that, as noted by Stein in Manuscript A3, a kog’a is glossed as 
divya and that in a verse wherein Kalhana describes the oath by 
sacred Libation taken by the servants of queen Stiryamati after 


the death of king Ananta, the rite is described as a divya, it 


is clear that KoSapSna must also have been sometimes used as a 


eet Se L mnamantiieenl — * 
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be Ha jave VEL hs 2222. These cases suggest that 
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3. Rajat. 326 note. parties concerned. 
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means of exculpation. 


In Kalhana'ts description of the unusual ordeal enforced 
by Candrapida we are toid that the wife of the dead br&hmana 
requested the king to use some very efficient ordeal against 
the brahmana culprit because, owing to his knowledge of sorcery, 
the administration of any ordinary ordeal would be useless,~ 
Among these other ordeals sacred libation (koSapana) must 
surely have been included because of its very common occurrence 


throughout the R&jatarahgini, 


Thus the choice of the ordeal depended on the 
circumstances and also the nature of the suit; and the 
personal character of the accused WAS particularly taken into 


consideration. 


EE RE EE He ll a Se 


lL. REjat. Iv, 94. 


CHAPTER V. 
FRUDALISM 


Feudalism is too wide a term to come within the bounds of 
any specific definition. As Dr. Helen Cam has remarked, the 
constitutional historian has tended to find the essence of feuda- 
lism in the fact that “land holding is the source of political | 
power", while to the lawyer its essence has been that "status is 
determined by tenure", and to the economic historian "the cultiva- 


i According 


tion of land by the exercise of rights over persons", 
to Prof, P. Struve, "Feudalism is a regime based on the legal 
recognition of the connection compulsory for both parties, between 
the vassal's service and the suzerain's grants to hin. At the 
basis of this regime lies a contractal but indissoluble bond 
between service and land-grant, between personal obligation and 


real right" .° 


Prof. M.N. Pokrovsky, a Soviet Marxist historian, regarded 
feudalism inter alia as a system of self-sufficient "natural 
economy", by contrast with a moneyed “exchange economy", - as "an 


economy that has consumption as its object". 


According to Coulborn "Feudalism is primarily a method of 


government, not an economic or a social system, though it 


Dae SE EN ge EA ES A RS A SST 
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1. History Vol. XXV, 1940-1, p.216. (Qioted by M. Dobb, p.33,) 
2. P. Struve. .Cambridge Economic History of Europe, Vol. I, p.427 
4. Brief History of Russia, Vol. I, p.289. % 
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obviously modifies and is modified by the social and economic 
environment. It is a method of government in which the essential 
relation is not that between ruler and subject, nor state and 
citizen, but between lord and vassal. This means that the per— 
formance of political functions depends on personal agreements 
between a limited number of individuals, and that political 
authority is treated as a private possession, Since personal 
contacts are so important in feudal government, it tends to be 
most effective at the local level where such contacts are easy 
and frequent. Since political power is personal rather than 
institutional, there is relatively little separation of functions; 
the military leader is usually an administrator and the adminis— 


trator is usually a juage".+ 


The system of government as it existed in Kashmir during 
the period under review or earlier cannot fit in exactly with any 


of the definitions given above, 


There was the king, and there were his ministers, and 
his council, The king formulated policies and his ministers 
carried them out, and there were a number of appointed officials 


(kSyasthas and niyogis) carrying on administration at a local 


level. Thus the basis of authority was not feudal, though 
ministers generally had very little separation of functions. 
Military leaders usually also served as administrators such as 


judges; though their power was not personal but was vested in 
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1. RK. Coulborn, Feudalism in History, pp. 4-5. 
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them by the monarch, who might withdraw it at will. 


Moreover, it is said that "the men who discharge political 
functions in a feudal society are not necessarily aristocrats 
when they first begin to gain power, but - unless the experience 
is an abortive one — they soon are recognised as an aristocracy. 
There are usually marked distinctions within the aristocnacy; 
even in the simplest feudal society there are leaders and followers 
and in a highly developed feudal society, such as that of Western 
Burope, many more gradations may be found. In theory, and occa- 
Sionally in practice, the feudal aristocracy can be an aristocracy 
of ability; actually, in all feudal societies there has been a 
strong, almost irresistible tendency towards heredity of function"; 
In Kashmir we find that the offices were bestowed ozn 
able persons whatever caste they might belong to and whatever 
standard of life they might maintain. During the period under 
review there is no evidence of a feudal hierarchy as such. On 
the contrary, as already noted, there was wo marked tendency to- 
wards heredity of functions, though something like the hereditary 
principle is found when members of the same family are put to 


various offices.- 


This can also be due to the ability of the 
family concerned. One example of the father's office devolving 


upon the sons; is noted with gratitude by Kalhana, when he says: 


t 


How should we praise that kindness of the king who puts in ithe 
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R. Coulborn. Feudalism in History, p.5. 
Rajat. VIII, 183. 
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place ot the dead minister his boy son" .+ 

In tne Sri-Kanthacarita Alahkara is callea "the best of 
the SAmantas"* - a word which otten seems to mean a teudal 
vassal, Time and again we fina renerence to Samantas, ‘especialy 
as respectapnle mempers ot society and as reudal vassals ox the 
State. While we rind also Samantas as triputary princes who 
might have originally been independent neighbours and not 
tleudal landlords, 

Again it is said, "No static definition can be entirely 
satistactory, for teudalism, like any other political system, 
constantly develops.To the static detrinition, therefore, may 
be added one in dynamic terms. In those terms feudalism can 
be deseriped as a series of responses to certain kind of cha- 
llenge. A challenge which atfected a good many societies was 
that of the decay or weakening ot a highly organized political 
system - an empire or a relatively large kingdom. #he spasms 
of disintegration ot such a system can soletimes produce py 
way ot response a series of moves toward reconstruction which 
lead in a teudal direction. In such cases tieudalism usually has 
some tinge ot legal sophistication, some relics or or tendencies 


2 


towaed centralisation" .~ Here again we tind that the case of 


Lashmir is peculiarly dirterent. As a hill state, it is an iso- 


lated region "where there is not the excuse ot foreign invasions 
decay or 
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empire, new religions and so;: ont to account for social change. 


Looking at all these definitions we agree with Maine who 
observed that the term Feudalism "has the defect of calling 


attention to one set only of its characteristic incidents,"* 


“The conception of 'feudalism', according to Sprott, is 

extremely confused. Common to all uses of the word is the impli- 

cation of an agricultural society in which there are large estate: 
cultivated by persons in varying degrees of servitude, and with 
various obligations, such a state of affairs may develop out of 
a tribal system as it emerges, for one cause or another, from a 
relatively egalitarian regime into a different stratification in 
which some members of clans become dominant over other members of 
their tribe, or of other tribes which they have conquered. It may 
on the other hand, come about with the collapse of a social struc- 
ture, when men mative from the political and urban life, to live 


on their estates.” 


"Usually, however", Sprott adds, "the word 'feudalism! 
implies more than this, It implies (1) the holding of land on 
condition of services, either administrative or military, and (2) a 
personal relation of Loyalty between vassal and lord. Hither: of 
these may be stressed at the expense of the other, or both may be 


equally important" .°* 
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1. B.D. Kosambi, p.260. Annals of the Bh, Or. Res. Inst. secre 
a Vol. XXXVI i parts Lill and 


ec. Maine. quoted by M. Dobb, p.33 (ref. not given) 
3. W.dJ.H. Sprott. Sociology, p.63. 
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According to Liversedge, in primitive societies "we shall 


‘\ 


find the distinction between feudal and tribal system mainly in 


the degree to which a political system is superimposed upon 


ordinary tribal practice" .- 


In Buganda there was a supreme monarch, the Kabaka, and 
under him three classes exercising local authority: - 


"Ca) The Bakungu or chiefs appointed by the Kabaka to 


meee ces ea AE cadena om, 


govern the administrative areas into which the country was divided 
(b) The Batangole or particular individuals to whom land 
was allotted by the Kabaka in return for services rendered; and 


(c) The Bataka or heads of the indigene class who 
exercised their authority by immemorial right" .¢ ye 


The remainder of the people were Bakopi or peasants who 


appear to have held their land by prescription. 


Here all the motifs intertwine ; bureaucracy, fief, and 
tribal custom. 


The state of agricultural society described above bears a 
curious resemblance to the conditions existing in Kashmir during 


the period under review. After surveying all the details of 
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1. Liversedge. Land Tenure in the Colonies (Cambridge 1945), p.1¢ 

e, Meek. Land, Law & Custom in the Colonies, p.132. 
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Note: In Buganda a newcomer could obtain land by applying to the 
local chief, Anyone short of land might obtain a temporary 
loan from a friend for growing seasonal crops. No payment 


was expected but custom prescribed some gift at the harvest, 
The lender of the land could resume it when he pleased. 


2b 
conditions as they appear from the R&ajatarahgini we find the 
existence firstly of a bureaucracy, secondly of feudatories 
(Samantas) or fief-holders, who provided a main part of the king's 
armies whenever he had to fight against foreign invasions, 
adjoining chiefs or even against the Damaras in the land; and 
thirdly of the Damaras, petty chiefs in the villages, often 
indigenous, who might have risen from lower ranks of society, as 
appears from one reference in the Chronicle. These roughly 


correspond to the Bakungu, the Batangole and Bataka of Buganda. 


After describing the system in Buganda Sprott sums up: 
"Phus we can envisage a political system of authority superimposed 
on tribal customs , among which must be noted the traditional and 
regulated presentations due from the tribesmen to the chief, and 
on a state of affairs in which there are already estate holders in 
possession, on land tilled by people who are more or less tied to 
the soil and often with dependents who (e.g. the Roman colonus) 
owe them service. The more the monarch can administer by means 
of a bureaucracy, and a paid army, the more tabsolute' his power 
is; the more he has to decentralize administration, grant fiefs 
and benefices in return for services, and confirm land-ownership 
on the same terms, the more he approximates to 'feudalism' in the 
political sense, and beyond feudalism, if the power of the monarch 
is weak, and his administrative organisation immature, lies that 


threat of anarchy which besets the policy of the feudal king" .+ 
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1. Sprott. Sociology, p.64. 
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In Kashmir we find the political system of authroity 

being imposed on tribal people, though not on tribal custom; we 
do not get any evidence to show traditional presentations to the 
overlord, though there must have existed something of the sort. 

We have chiefs or Daémaras'in Kashinir, who hold estates, and tiller 
who are more aeees tied to. the soil. There is also the tendenc 
on the part of the monarch to centralize the administration by 
means of bureaucracy, and a paid army,: though there are Saémantas 


or feudal chiefs and Damaras or territorial landowners, whose 


turbulence and struggle for power ultimately compel the monarchs 
to incorporate them into the regular state order, though we do not 
find "the complete victory of feudalism" arising out of the growin: 
power of the P&amaras as one authority has suggested.+ In fact the 
power of the Damaras was never complete. Even King Uccala (1101- 
11), who had gained the throne with their help and had given then 
the position of feudatories, later carried on enormous compaign of 


repression and tried to curb their power.” 


We cannot have any complete picture of the medieval Kashmi1z 
state unless we have the following features of the system in view:- 
iL. The monarch ensuring some patrimony for himself£ like 
the crown lands in medieval England, called Kheri in Kashmir. 
ii. (a) Peudal Chiefs or Sa&mantas. 


(b) Feudatories or tributary princes known as SSmantas 


or Nrpah. (c) Brahmana feudal Chiels, (brahnoana Samantas ) 
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Ll. DD. Kosambi. Loc. Cit. pp. 254-60. 
2. Infra p. 367 
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Lili. The DPamaras, 


iv. The peasants. 


Often in the Rajatarahgini is mentioned Kherikarya as a 
high state office.+ According to Wilson Khed or Kher means 
ploughing or tillage and Khedk or Khera, a small and chiefly agri- 
cultural village, while in Bundelkhand it is the land immediately 


adjacent to a village.“ 


Stein has, on the basis of a verse in 
the R&jatarahgini and the later Chronicle of Srivara, identified 
Kheri with the name of a district (viSaya) now known by the double 


name of Khur-Narvay, ? 


comprising the fertile valleys descending 
from the Guladbgarh and Muhi passes ot Pir PantsSl to the Véssau 
(ancient Visoka) river rising near the Kénsar Naga (Krama Saras) 
lake in the Pir Pantsal range.“ As Kheri was the name of a 
district and Kherikarya a special charge and an important one too, 
we believe that Stein was quite correct in suggesting that it was 
a royal allodial domain,” the management ot which must have been 
in the charge of an official of ministerial rank. It is curious 
to find the charge of a district Kheri mentioned along with great 
offices like that of Padagra (Chief Revenue Officer) Dvaradhipati 
(Warden ofthe Marches), and Rajasthdniya. There were other 
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lL. Rajat. VIII, 960, 1009, 1llls, 1482, 1024. Srivara III, 190; 
IV, 452. 
2. Wilson. Glossary offndian terms, p.284, 


3. Stein. Rajat. tr. Vol. I, Book I, 335 note: Vol. II, p.470. 


4, stein. Rajat. tr. I, 5, note; Vol. II, p.415. 
5. Stein. Rajat. tr. Vol. I, 335, note. 
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districts also but we do not find any special officer invested 
with their charge. some such administrative arrangements must 
have existed with regard to each district (vigsaya), but none was 
perhaps considered so conspicuously important as this one. This 
could not be due to the strategic importance of the district, 
because we have already seen that the frontiers were in charge oe 
the Warden of the Marches (Dvarapati).+ Thus the royal allodial 
domain must have been managed by a great official appointed by the 


king, like the royal demesne or Crown lands of Medieval England, 


It is strange, however, that the reference to this office 
occurs for the first time only in the reign of King Sussala (112l1- 
23) of the second Lohara dynasty, when the charge ot Kheri is 
given to one Malla; the other important office mentioned at the 
same time is that of the commander—in—chief (Kampana) .* We 
cannot clearly account for this teri appearing so late, It may 
be that Kheris existed in earlier reigns, but for some reason 
Kalhana did not mention them. On the other hand the circumstances 
under which the kings of the second Lohara dynasty ruled and the 
strength that the landed aristocracy - the paémaras -— were acquiring, 
may have induced the kings to seek security in their control of the 
crown land, and hence to appoint a special nae minister in this 


office, 
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L. Supra, pp j4b-so 
2. RGjat. VIII, 1482, 1624. 
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This fertile tract of land must have made a copious 
addition to the king's personal income and produced much grain 
for the royal granaries; we are told that King Uccala (1101-11) 
sold his own grain stores at cheaper prices through care for the 
people in times of famine, and thus relieved them of their dis- 


tress. 


The word Samanta, according to Monier Williams, has 
various meanings” - 'being on all sides', bordering, limiting, a 
neighbour, a vassal, feudatory prince, the chief of a district 
(paying tribute to the lord paramount), a minister, a leader, a 
general, a captain, a champion. Kalhana also uses the term 
Samanta loosely, and we are therefore not right in accepting 
anyone whom he refers to by this title as a feudal chief. 


In one source, Srikanthacarita, the minister Alahk&ra is 
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praised as the best of the Samantas. We do not know whether by 
calling him such Mahkha means to say that he was the best of the 
ministers or the best of the feudal chiefs. Kgsemendra, in his 
Lokaprakaéa’, gives lists or synonyms of the names of the four 
great classes of society — among which Samanta occurs as one of 
the epithets of the braéhmanas. J. Bloch in his French translation 


2 
of the Lokaprak&Sa translates Samanta as 'Chantre!? or hymn-singer, 
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1. Rajat. VIIT, 61. 

2. Monier Williams, p.1205. 

3, Srikantha canto XXV, 40-41. 
4. LokaprakéSa, p.l. 
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J. Bloch, Le Lokaprakaga, p.l. 
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but we cannot believe that the word had this méaning in our time. 

It is possible that the inclusion ofsamanta among regular 

brahmana names is the result of the re-working of the text in the 

L7th century. Taking the word Samanta as one of the epithets of 

the brahmanas, we would be led to think that whenever the kings of 
Kashmir are stated to be attended by the Samantas in the court, it 
always meant the brahmanas or the braéhmana ministers; but on the 

other hand our evidence gives quite a ditferent impression. King 
Jayapida is found attended by vassals (Samantas) when he received 

the brahmanas to whom he gave audience when the latter approached 


him in order to complain against the ruthless confiscation ot 


agraharas. 


uses the term Samanta tor his brother Alathkara in the sense of 
brahmana and not as feudal chief, We do not,however, find any 
such use of the term in the R&jatarangini. Ordinarily Kalhana | 


uses the term loosely for the teudal chiets as well as for the 


adjoining princes who helped in times of war and paid tripute.* 


He uses it for the Damaras also, but only twice throughout the 


whole of his work. ° 
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lL. Rajat. IV, 643. ct. ELL. p.67f. 


In the landgrants of Hangavardhana the terms SAmanta mahdraja 
and mahasamanta appear as the titles of big imperial officers. 
cf, Ep. Ind. p.o7f£; IV, p.208, Xu Pp 

In the inscriptions dated in the Kalucurifeedi era, from A.D. 
297 onwards rajas and Samantas took the place of Uprikas and 


Kumaramatyas. C.1.1I., p.394, verse 5. 


2, Rajat. Vv, 54 220-24, 355, 448, 451-52; VI, 90-91, 132; 
VII, 47-48, 91. 


3. Rajat. VIII, 7; V, 395. 
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We first meet this word in the Rajatarahgini when 
Matrgupta (lst half of the 6th century), who is nominated as the 
ruler of Kashmir, arrives at the frontiers and is received by the 
ministers attended by all their vassals ( Sdmantas) 7 This evidence 
Suggests that ministers also had their retinues and subordinate 


chiefs. Kalhana does not here use the word Samanta for ministers. 


When King Cakravarman of the Varman dynasty became king 
for the third time (936-37), he is referred to as surrounded with 
affection by feudal chiefs (Sdmantas), ministers and EkSfgas .* 
When this king granted an qudience to the Domba singer called 
Ranga, the door-keepers seated’in proper order the ministers and 


the chiefs (Samantas) who had come.” 


King Unmattavanti's (937-39) child son Stiravarman was also 
entrusted to the chiefs (Samantas), councillors, Ek&ngas and 
tantrins.* Consequently when Kamalavardhana, the commander-in- 
chief who was struggling to get the throne for himself, learnt 
about Stirvarman's being nominated as the king, he too reached in 
haste the vicinity of the city of Srinagara, accompanied by feudal 
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chiefs (S&mantaih) . As he entered the city together with his 


troops he was stopped by Ekaéngas, Tantrins, Sdmantas, feudal chiefs) 


and horsemen, When King YaSaskara ot the Utpala dynasty (939-48) 
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» Rajat. Ili, 232. 
Rajat. V, 341-47. 
Rajat. V, 395. 

. Rajat. V, 4438. 
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consecrated Varnata as king, the consecration (Abhiseka) was 
performed by the king, ministers and feudal chiefs ( Samantas) .+ 
At Parvagupta's accession 049-50), we find princes, BEkahgas, 
chiefs (Samantas), ministers, officials and Tantrins mentioned 


together. 


When King Saigniara je of the lst Lohara dynasty sent 
torces to help the S&hi king Trilocanapdla against Mamtiid of Ghagnt 
the army was attended by many R&japutras, chief. councillors, 
reudal chiefs (Samantas)and others capable of making the earth 
shake. When Tuhga, the commander-in-chiet under Sahgramardja, 
became too arrogant and was hated by the people, the king had him 
murdered, Kalhana mentions him as having his own troops, but 
also describes one Bhujahga, the son of a br&éhmana feudal chief 


(Samanta), as tighting for him against the king.* 


in all the above references the term Samanta is used in 
the sense of a feudal chiet and not of a minister, for ministers 
are mentioned separately by such term as amatya, mantrin, or 


sgaciva in each case. 


Thus we Lind that the obligations of the Sadmantas included 
military service, and attendance on the person of the king, and 


they evidently formed a regular part of the state order together 
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Rajat. VI, 90-91. 
Rajat. VI, 132. 
Rajat. VII, 47-48. 
Rajat. VII, 91. 
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with the ministers, Ekanhgas, etc. This is clear from the fact 
that we find them with the king in his court, attending both 
social gatherings and state activities, and not being called on 


only at the time of internal strife or foreign expeditiona. 


The kings of Kashmir were also followed on their expedi- 
tions by the adjoining princes who were subordinate to them and 
paid tribute (kara). These are usually termed nrpa, raja, nara- 
natha, mahipSla, bhiipati and also even Samanta. fhus king 
Jayapida was followed on his expeditions for the conguest of the 
world (digvijaya) by freudatory chiefs! (nrpaih) and princes, who 
evidently had their own armies, while Mummuni and other chiefs 
(Mummunipramukhaéh nrp&h) roamed with fierce candalas outside his 


army and formeda guard at night. 


King Sankaravarman also revived the tradition of "conquest 
of the world" (digvijaya) and his army too was swelled from place 
to place by the troops of feudatory chiets (narandthanam prtnabhih 
aS a large river by the streams which join it.’ We have, however 
another reference wherein, while narrating the expeditions of the 
Same King, Kalhana tells us that while returning trom one of his 
expeditions against Daradas, this king was killed and the fact was 
kept concealed by his ministers who so arranged his dead body that, 


by means of hidden cords, it was made to accept the homage of the 


1. R&jat. IV, 404. 
2. R&jat. IV, 14. 
3, Rajat. IV, 516. 
4. Rajat. v, 140. 
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Just as the church as a land—holding institution was an 
inseparable part of the economic, social, and political structure 
of feudal Hurope, so the brahmanas in India, including Kashmir, 
held lands as grants given to them by the king; these br&ahmanas 
held the strings ot the educatwerial system and dictated the philo- 


sophy of Lite.+ 


Often. in the Rajatarahgini we find agrahara as a regular 
term used by Kalhana for designating a village or piece ot land, 
the revenue offwhich was assigned to an individual, corporation 


(PSrisad) or religious institution. * 


TT 


These religious landgrants 
Slowly helped towards the development of feudal order, and we have 
a reference in the Rajatarahgini where Kalhana makes mention of a 
braéhmana feudal lord (S&manta) .? Possibly these brahmanas, like 
the chiefs, held lands on service tenure, because we find bra&hmanas 
aS military leavers in times of war or internai disturbances 


4 Whether these villages were 


during the period under review. 
cultivated by the brahmanas themselves or were cultivated by 
peasants, who had the land from them, is nowhere indicated py 
Kalhana, We have also one reterence to agrah&ra peing granted to 


non—-brahmana grantee.° 
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Marion Gibbs. Feudal order, Introd. p.9. 
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The term Damara is one of frequent occurrence in the 
Rajatarahgini and the people to whom it relates play a very signi- 
ficant part in the history of Kashmir, especialy during the times 


of the first and the second Lohara dynasties. 


The whole of the history of Medieval Kashmir is full of 
the struggle of the monarchy against this “-d:-c. section of 
society, which not only endangered the very existence of the 
ruling dynasty, out also became a terror to the rest of the popu- 
lation. fhe Pamaras appear to have been rather like the Bataka“ 
or heads of the indigene class of Buganda, who exercised their 
authority by immemorial right. At first they do not appear to : 
have been very strong, but later, under weak rulers, we find them 
very powerful and they emerge into a position of great importance 
by the time of the Lohara dynasties. The whole ot the strize 
during the times of the Lohara dynasties may be interpreted as an 
attempt on the part of the kings to superimpose a system of politi- 
cal authority on tribal custom and of the Damaras trying to assert 
their authority and attain offices of state, especially when they 


had made themselves economically secure. 


A question here ok great importance and interest is how 
far the Damara was a "bojar" ~ feudal landowner or paron.? The 
service of hoth the Samantas and the Damaras was based on land 


tenure. The Saémantas and the Damaras or Lavanyas, though parts of 
Ll. see Appendix jV:. 
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the general feudal order, are mentioned as two separate entities 
in the Rajatarangini.? Kalhana generally mentions the Sadmantas 


favourably“ 


while, as regards the Damaras, he is full of scorn 
and hatred. in view ot the anarchic conditions when the Damaras 
were constantly encouraging claimants to the throne or rising-in 
revolt themselves, it was natural tor Kalhana to havecherished 
bitter teelings against these local lords. The struggle does no’ 
appear to have been waged between the monarchy and the feudal 
organisation as a whole, but between the kings and the Damaras, 
Yor the Samantas are regularly found to be fighting on the side o: 
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kings against the pamaras. Kalhana surprisingly gives no 


‘instance of a rebel Sdmanta. 


only © 


In the earlier books of the R&jatarahgini the DPamaras are, 


mentioned as Samantas ,* which shows that occasionally a Damara 
loyal to the king might be incorporated into the regular feudal 
order established under his leadership. On the other hand, we 
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have many references“ where Samantas and Damaras are mentioned as 
Separate classes, In a certain verse Kalhana specifically uses 
the word Damarakula, "Damara tribe", to differentiate one part of 


the army from the regular Kashmir soldiers from various feudatory 
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1. Rajat. cf. VIII, 1072-1075, 909-910. 

2. Rajat. V, 405, 406; VIII, 7. 

3, CR.W. Nery, 

4. RAjat. Vv, 395. | 

5. Rajat, V, 446, 447, V. 451, 454; VIII, 1078. 
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families. 


If the DPamaras had formed a part of the regular 
feudal organisation there would have been no necessity of 
mentioning them separately. Moreover, they would have been 
liable to all the obligations and eligible for all the privileges 


of the Samantas. 


In the above quoted reference Kalhana even seems to dis— 
tinguish between Damaras and Kashmirians, as though he scornfully 
rejects their rights to be looked on as authentic members of the 
community. < Could it be due to their descent from a tribal 


section ot Kashmir society? 


As regards the conditions under which their landed pro- 
perty, the basis of their influence was acquired and held, Stein 
suggested that "a kind of service-tenure, the grant of land in 


return for military or other services, may have been the original 
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foundation of the system". He made this suggestion on comparing 


the conditions prevailing in other parts ot India and in the 


absence of any exact data, hejt ook it as a mere conjecture." 


In an earlier instance King Cakravarman (935), after losing 


the throne, came to the house of the Damara Sahgrama and asked for 
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lL. R&jat. VIII, 107. 
2. Rajat. VIII,.087; VIII, 107s. 


Kalhana mentions a coalition of Kashmirian, KhaSa and Mleccha 
forces sent by Bhiksacara against king Sussala at Lohara by way 
of Rajapuri, The distinction is made in the same way ‘as 
Kalhana does in the above quoted verse between Damaras and 
Kashmirians. 
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5. Stein. Rajat. tr. Vol. II, p.307. 
4. Ibid. 
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his help to get it back.+ ‘he Damara made him promise to look 
back upon all of his class at all times in kindness. Thereafter 
they entered into a solemn compact by placing their feet on a 
sheepskin sprinkled with blood, and mutually took an oath by 
sacred libation, sword in hand.* It was only after this agree- 
ment had been madethat king Cakravarman was able to collect a 
numberless host of pamaras to help hin. From this particular 
case it appears that if there had been any definite system of 
land—-tenure based on relations ofmutual protection and military 
service between the king and the Damara, there should not have 
been any necessity of the two parties entering into such an agree- 
ment at this time. Nor is the king anywhere described as re- 
minding the Pamaras oftheir sworn duty towards him. After having 
regained the throne with their help we find him again forgetting 
his promise and persecuting them.? ‘he factthat king Cakravarman 
waS no longer the ruling sovereign at the time strengthens our 
point that Sahgrama was free to enter into agreement with anyone, 
whether he was on the throne or not, for if this were not so, his 
allegiance would have been transferred to the new king the moment 


Cakravarman was dethroned. 


We do not find even a single reference in the whole of the 
chronicle to throw light on the relations between the DPamaras and 


their numerous troops, But Sahgrama's condition to the king 
1. Rajat. V, 306. 
2. Rajat. V, 326. 
3. Rajat. V, 405, 
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Cakravarman, "if you promise to look upon us all at ali times in 
kindness, I march beitore you with troops on the morrow", shows 
that some sort of service-tenure must have existed between the 
pamaras and their tolliowers, who would march at their lord's 
command. The D&amara troops apparently did not have any direct 
relations with the King, and it was oniy axter tne agreement that 


they foilowed their chiet to help hin. 


There is no mention of any quarrel between the Damara 
leaders and their followers or any rising of the latter. Whether 
they could not raise their heads tor fear otf oppression of the 
leaders or they were kindly treated by them, we cannot say with 
precision. Kalhana's silence in this respect suggests that the 
relations between the powerful Damaras and their followers, who 
may have been the actual tillers of the soil, must have been quite 
good, In one reference it is stated that King Salhana (1111-12) 
persuaded Gargacandra, the all powerful Lavanya minister of his 
time, to give his daughter to him in marriage, but Gargacandra's 
followers did not wish that he should ally himselt with a king who 


was like a mere ghost.+ 


In making a comparison of the features of the RAjput 


Society with those of the Middle Ages in Burope, as drawn by Hallan 
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Tod wrote: "The leading features of government amongst the 


semi-—barbarous hordes or civilised independent tribes must have a 
considerable resemblance to each other. In the same stages of 
Society, the wants of men must everywhere be similar, and will 
produce analogies which are observed to regulate Tartar hordes or 
German tribes, Caledonian clans, the Rajput kula (race) or Jaraja 


Bhayyad ( brotherhood". fo this we may add the Damara kula. 
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classes of Rajput landholders in Mewar. One is the Girasia 
thakkur or lord, the other, the Bhumia. The Girasia chieftain is 
he who holds Giras by grant (Patta) of the prince, for which he 
performs service with specified quotas at home and abroad, renewabl 


at every lapse when all the ceremonies of resumption, the fine of 


reliet and the investiture take place. * The Bhumia does not re- 
new his grant, but holds it on prescriptive possession. He 
Succeeds without any fine, but pays a small annual quit-rent, and 
can be called upon for local service in the district which he 
inhabits for a certain period ot time. As for the S&mantas or 


feudal lords of the R&ajatarahgini, we believe that they must have 


1. Tod, Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan. Vol. I, p.154. 


Knowing that Bhumia tenures "appeared in the parts of Mewar 
settled since remotest antiquity where they were defended irom 
oppression by the rocks and wilds in which they obtained a 
footing; as in Wumbhalmer, the wilds of Chappan or plains of 
Mandalgarh, long under the kings, where their agricultural 
pursuits maintained them" we are reminded of king Lalit&ditya's 
injunction to his ministers regarding treatment towards people 
in the hilis, 

(Tod. Annals and Antiquities of R&ijasthan. Vol. I, 166, 196.) 
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2, Ibid. 
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held lands ot the kings, but regarding the stipulation of speci- 
fied quotas at home and abroad, renewals on lapse involving the 
ceremonies of resumption, the fine of relief, and the investiture 
we have no evidence whatsoever in the Rajatarangini or any of the 


other sources concerned with the period. 


That the Damaras of the Rajatarahgini may be compared 
with the Bhumia ot Tod's Annals ofRAjasthan, is evident from the 
story of a pamara Lakkanacandra? , who held the castle of Dughaghat. 
(modern Dudakhut pass) which guarded the old route to the Darada 
country. He had been executed by order of king Ananta (1028-63), 
subse quently his widow had ottered the hill fort to king Kalasa 
(1063-89) with a view to better assuring the safety of the 
neighbouring tract from inroads of the Daradas. King Kalaéga 
refused the offer, The stronghold then fell into the power of 
the Darada king, from whom Harga (1089-1101) subsequently vainly 
endeavoured to recover it with the assistance of the neighbouring 
Damaras.* Yrom this Stein has drawn the conclusion that "strong- 
holds as well as land had practically become hereditary possession: 
in the families of thesefeudal lords, whenever the central author- 
ity in the land was unable or unwilling to assert the right of 


resumption, ° 


But why did king KalaSa retuse the otfer? It he 
did on account of his weakness and inabiiity to hold the fort, why 


did not king Ananta take it, when he had sufficient strength to 


lL. R&jat. VII, 1171-74. 
2. Rajat. VII, 1177 ff. 
3, Stein. Rajat. tr. Vol. II, p.306. 
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accomplish the execution of the Pamara who held it? 


If he had held the fort of the king by any torm ot feudal 
tenure it would have ultimately lapsed to the king after the 
execution of the Damara and, again, if the king had any feudal 
rights over it, KalaSa would have been obliged to accept the 
offer of the Pamara's wife as a matter of right and duty rather 
than of favour. That the otfer came from the Damara's wife after 
the reign of king Ananta, shows that she succeeded to her husband's 
possessions as a natter of right and, if any royal sanction was 
needed, she might hea 7, yo we cannot agree with Stein's con- 
clusion that the Daémaras' holdings were becoming hereditary by the 
weakening of the central authority; it would rather seem that 
they were hereditary by long standing tradition at all times, 

In the earlier period we do not find the PAmaras to have 
formed a part ot the regular royal army. Qieen Didda' st 
commander-in-chier is seen destroying the hosts of the pamaras. 
We do not tind them in the army sent under Tuhga to help S$Shi 


Trilocanapala against Mahmfid ot Ghazni .° 


Only in turbulent times 
of civil strife do we tind them taking sides with one or the 


Ootner faction, usually against the ruling king. 
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lL. R&jat. VI, 354. 
2. R&jat. VII, 46-47. 
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The main concern of the Pdmaras in the civil wars between | 
King Harga and the rival claimants, the brothers Uccala and 
Sussala, was the amount offpower and influence that they themselves 
could wield. Harga, Uccala, Sussala or Bhiks&cara, whosoever 
might have been on the throne, did not matter to them so long as 
their own position was secure; much less could they tolerate the 


attempts of any of these rulers to bring them down. 


King Harga's attempt to curb the Daémaras by making them 
work on water-wheels and do forced labour had disastrous results.? 
Joining hands with rival claimants, the brothers Uccala and 
Ssussala, they rose against the king,* After the revolt which 
drove Harga from the throne it was they who carried away the ladie: 
ot his seraglioe and ultimately murdered him in the hut in which he 
was hiding; °? and it was with forces supplied by this section 
of the Kashmir population that the rival claimants to the throne 


brought about the fall of the Pirst Lohara dynasty. 


Naturally the kings of the Second Lohara dynasty had 
learnt a lesson and hence they attempted to deal with this turbu- 
lent aristocracy in a manner dirferent trom that#hich had been 
used by Harsa,With the advent of the Second Lohara dynasty we note 
a marked development in the Damaras' position in the State, We 


find them in high posts’, firstly because they had helped king > 


mnmamimiasuned 


lL. BAjat. VII, 357. 
2. RSjat. VII, 1576. 
3. RSjat. VII, 1709. 
4. R&jat. VIII, 627. 
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Uccala get the throne and secondly because they had become so 
strong that it became difficult for the kings to neglect them. 

In this period they are occasionally mentioned as feudatories 
(Sdimantas) and as ministers.! ‘heir recognition py the kings 
and incorporation into the state order reminds us of Coulborn's 
words already cited that "men who discharge political functions 
in a feudal society are not necessarily aristocrats when they 
first begin to gain power, but - unless the experience is an 
abortive one — they soon are recognised as an aristocracy. liven 
in the simplest feudal society there are leaders and followers" .* 
Thus we find the Pamaras also soon being recognised as an aristo- 
cracy. This recognition was, however, enforced by the circum— 
stances of the history ot medieval Kashmir, Kalhana much dis- 
dains their rise to power,” but, as a shrewd politician, he is 


prepared to accept them. 


In this connection we have also to bear in mind that 
their rise to power and their recognition by the kings did not 
settle matters. They still lent support to the rival claimants 
to the throne from their own selfish motives, while on the other 
hand the kings accepted their support because they had no choice 
but to curb or conciliate them, Thus the period of the Second 
Lohara dynasty presents a constant struggle between the great 


Damara leaders striving to assert their importance by putting 
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Ll. Rajat. VIII, 7. 
2. Op. cit. Bupa. P. Aya. 
5. Rajat. VIII, 7. 
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puppet rulers on the throne, andthe kings trying to cope with them 
by means of cunning and shrewd diplomacy ~— by fostering mutual 
jealousies among them, and even by entering into matrimonial 


alliances with the most powerful of then. 


Kalhana tells us that honest Uccala from kindheartedness 
allowed robbers (dasyu) to rise to high posts, in remembrance of 
their past services,~ King Uccala is also said to have given 
them high posts in order to create mutual jealousies among them 
and to make them instrumental in breaking the power of the rest of 
their class. One of them named Janakacandra wished to obtain 
high position in the State and planned to put Bhikgdcara (King 
Harsa's grandson) on the throne andhimself to be the real ruler. 
Thus Uccala decided to put Janakacandra into the high post of the 
Lord of the 'Gate! (Dvarapati) hoping thereby to turn other 
pamaras against him. Now we vind the Damaras divided into two 
hostile camps fighting a series of engagements which ultimately 


led to the murder of Janakacandre.* 


Thus Uccala got rid of the 
more powerful ofthem py diplomacy, and also secured his own posi- 
tion by forcing those in Krawardjya (modern Kawrdz) to dismiss 


their mounted and other troops, while he impaled somozi them,7 
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1 Rajat. VIII, 458-59, 1444, VIII, 459, 16007; VIII, 2953, offs. 
e. Rajat. Vill, 7, clearly mentioned as Samantas. 

3, RBjat. VIII, 16-19. 

4, Rajat. VIII, 24. cf. Vijayanagar "A forgotten Empire". Sewellf 
5. Rajat. VIII, 39-42. 
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During the short reign of Salhana, the hali~prother of 
Sussala (1111-12), one Damara Gargacanara obtained predominance. * 
He did not hesitateto destroy the Damaras ot Nilasva and Halaha 
(Kashmir districts) by throwing them into the Vitasta and by 
poisoned food. But when king salhana persuaded Garga to give 
his daughter in marriage to him, Gargacandra's followers did not 


approve of his allying himself with a kingWho was like a ghost.” 


King Sussala (1112-20) had to struggle against the rising 
power and ambition ot Gargacandra. In the beginning, however, 
the king allied with Garga, not because he trusted him but because 
he needed his support. This struggle lasted from 1112-1118 - 
practically the whole of the reign of Sussala, until Gargacandra 
alongwith his sons Kaly&nacandra, Catuska and Videha was executed. 


The king tried to punish Gargacandra's followers also. 


Other Pamaras who iigure prominently in this reign are 
Vijaya, the brother-in-law of Gargacandra, and the former's 
relatives named Brhattika and Siksmatikka.? ‘he Pamaras of 
Devasarasa were beaten by the king and they also rose in revolt. 
Siksmatikka, who escaped..death, later became the cause ot tuture 


refellions®. Prthvihara, a D&mara trom gama! , who had been 
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5, Rajat. VIII, 522-525. 
6. Rajat. VIII, 525-29. 
7. Rajat. VIII, 605. 
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given the charge of guarding the routes*, became disatfected and, 


together with eighteen Damaras of Samangasd, formed a league 


e In 1120 there was a strong rising of the 


3 


against the king. 
Damaras in which Prthvihara was victorious. Mallakostha, another 
Damara of great strength, whom the king had raised to a high posi- 
tion against Gargacandra, also rose in rebellion and joined 
Bhikgatara, the rival claimant to the throne.4 fThe D&maras ot 
Lahara, together with Bhiks&cara and the Damaras of Madavarajya, 
besieged Srinagara and occupied the bank of Mahasarit.? ULti- 
mately in 1120, king Sussala had to leave Srinagara and retire to 
Lohara.° Mallakogtha then became thefhiet instructor of Bhiksa- 

f 


cara in all affairs’, but the jealousy between Prthvihara and 


Mallkostha made his court full of dissensions.° Bhiksacara's 
marriage with a lady from Prthvihara's family enraged Mallakogtha.” 
Tired of Bhiksacara's reign Mallakostha and others sent 
messengers to king Sussalal°® to make fresh efforts towards its 
reconquest while Bhiksacara‘+ marched forth with Prthvihara, 
ultimately left Kashmir and proceeded to the village oi Pusyana- 
12 


nada. It was the rivalry between these two D&amara leaders, 


Mallakogtha*? and Prthvihara’*, which led to the split in the 


lL. Rajat. VIII, 627 . Rajat. vIIIT, 376. 

2. Rajat. VIII, 650-61. 9, Rajat. VIII, 37s 

3, B&jat. VIII, 712. 10. Rajat. VIII, 097. 

4. Rajat. VIII, 601. 725. 11. Rajat. VIII, 933,936,938,956, 
5. R&jat. VIII, 723, 733, 753. 12. Rajat. VIII, 959. 

6. Rajat. VIII, 317 13. Rajat. VIII, 097, 944. 

7. B&Sjat. VIII, 349. 14. R&jat. VIII, 930, 933, 930, 
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Damara hordes and the recall of Sussala from Lohara — Mallakostha 
being on the side ot king Sussala, while Prthvihara fought in 


support oft Bhiksacara. 


Short restoration of the First Lohara dynasty under 
Bhikgacara witnessed internecine or fesads owing to the jealousies 


of the Daémaras, Prthvihara and Mallakogtha.* 


King Sussala, on his restoration in L128, won over all the 
Damaras to his side and appointed Malla, son ae Vatta, to the 
charge of Kheri and Hargamitra, another Damara, to the command of 
the army (Kampana) .* But once Sussala regained his position 
Mal kkostha was exiled from the country by the angry king. ? The 
king had later to fight against the combined strength ot Prthvi- 
hara, Wallakostha and Bhiksdcara.“ The attitude of King Sussala 
towards Mallakogtha shows that there was no love lost between the 
two; Sussals had regained his throne with the help of Mallakostha 
but when it suited his purpose he unscrupulously exiled him, and 
raised in his place the eldest surviving son of Garga, named 
Pancacandra, who, though yet a boy under the guardianship ot his 
mother Chudg&, was gradually joined py his father's followers,° 
and acquired some reputation. In 1123, there was a fresh re- 


bellion of the Damaras who wholly devoted themselves to the work of 


l. R&jat. VIII, os2 ff, 

2. Rajat. VIII, 960. 

3, Rajat. vIII, 1041. 

4, Rajat. VIILT, 1051-53, 1124-25, 
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m. Rajat. Vill, 1iei2o2;, 
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burning, looting and tighting.+ Ultimately the king brokefip the 


yas 


terrible Damaras by exceptional measures,~ so much so that 


Bhikgacara and the Lavanyas, having lost their strength, thought 
of going abroad from fear of their powertul xoe. One of the 
followers of the Damara Tikka, named Utpala, ultimately became 


instrumental in the murder ot king Sussala. 


King Jayasimha started his reign by proclamation of 
general amnesity. Picturesquely Kalhana describes their entry 
into the city, “when the Daémaras distinguished py their power 
proceeded to the city it appeared as it pridegroom processions 


were taking place at a time when auspicious moments (lagna) are 


easy to fina"? When the people saw each one ox themmre 


Splendid than the king, with his pack horses, parasols and steeds, 


they magnified the rough valour which KingSussala had shown in his 


4. 


firm resistance. Keira and other Damaras trom Madavarajya whose 


hosts of soldiers were awe-inspiring, were also prought over to 


2 


the king's side. Jayasinha took those who were fit into his 


Salaried service, thus increasing the number of those who belonged 
to the inner court .° 


At this juncture one would reel that the conciliation oi 


the Damaras was complete, while on the other hand Kalhana's 
1. Rajat. vili, 1157. 

2. Rajat. VIII, l2o7. 

3. Rajat. vIII, 1535. 

4. Sbid. 1556. 

D>. R&jat. VIII, 1539. 

6. Rajat. VIII, 1542. 
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whole of the Second Lohara dynasty. Gargacandra?, who played 
the king-maker during the reigns of Salhana and Jayasifiha, was 
from Lahara. later on Prthvihara” of Sam&1l4 and Mallakog tha? ot 


Lahara rose to importance. Kalhana aiso mentions Abhinava‘ , 


5? 6 T 


Vaga and Paja of Samfla“, Dhanva of Lahara’, Sobha ot Degrdma’, 


Lakkanacandra” of the Dughdaghata fort, Bimba of Wilagva?, Lostaka 


ort Selyapural® , Manhkha of Naunagarat= , the DPamaras of Khadavit® 


and Hotada?? , those of Kramarajya-’, Madavarajya’?, Vijayeénara® 
and so on. In the same way Kalhana refers to their strongholds 
as Upaveganas /. One such was that regarding which we have 
already related above in connection with the Damara Lakkanacandra, 


who had been executed by the order of king Ananta. 


According to Tod the RAjput "Martial System", and 
“traditional theory of government" bore striking analogies "to the 
ancient feudal system of Burope", with reference to a period when 
the latter was yet imperfect. He concluded that the Rajput system 


was so strikingly analogous to the Huropean as to be truly feudal? 
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L. R&jat. VIII. 415 538, 599. 10. Rajat. VIII, 202. 
2. R&jat. VII, 159. 41, Rajat. VIII, 995. 
3, 12. RSjat. VII, 122e. 
2 Soe Villy (£4135. 2477. 
4. Héjat. VIII, 159. 13. R&jat. VIII, 733, 1930, 
5. Rajat. VII, 1022; VIII, 591, 3115. 
1517, 2749. 14. R&jat. vII, 1240, 
6. Rajat. Vv, 51; VIII, 3u, Venag, 0G 
Te ie ¥ . 
‘ Rajat. VIL : LL72~-73. : ma Raat. aan 3 L483, _ 
9, RAjat. VII, 1630-31; VIII, Lf. Rajat. Vill, lle, 1ole, 
pa 424. 3115, 2778 Lo92, cf. 1254. 
Stein. Rajat. tr. VIII, 
1070, note. 


ls. Annals or RBjasthan (Tod), Vol. 1, p.1d4. 
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orities | offtoa have raised the question. whether ‘in ‘Rajasthan, ‘the. 

basic relationship was actually that. of Lord. and! vassal and ae = 
“asserted rather ‘that, at: was: that’ of. ‘tribal chiettaih and his’ 


» pheod. win, | “they base this) on! “the very. documents’ ‘furnisned by. toa 


Mathes 


the editor ot the best: ‘edition of, ‘Boats Annals, Willian” 
‘Crooke, -himselt an outstanding authority on: tribal, organisation, ‘in. 


if 


| Northern. ‘India, while oriticizing Tod's analysis. ot the. systen in 
REjasthan and is comparison ot. RAyput phenowens with ehoaer of 
“medieval feudalisii in Western Burope ;. wrote: | "While it is ‘pos ssi ple 
to trace, as Tod. has ‘done , certain analogie® between the tribal | 
institutions of the. ‘RAjputs and ‘the social organisation of | 
- Medieval, gurope + - analogies of ‘feudal incidents. ‘connected with 
'. Reliets,, Fines upon, alienation, Escheats, Aids, “Wardship, and | 
| Marriage ~ ‘these analogies, when more closeiy ‘examined, are found 
Sto: be-in the main. superficial", . His own: ‘suggestion was to seek: ‘2 : 
comparison with, the social organisation ox. ‘Hore or ‘Less: kindred ; 
| neGess -on the indian horderiand, :Pathans, Atghans or Baloens | sla 
8, more. primitive’ state, those of ‘the Kens , Gonds, “Mundas or. : 


= oraons ‘ot ‘the: ‘central. highland of India. 


“alfred Lydia in, his analysis. of RB jputand saw ‘tie REput 


clans: as a political, and military. overlay upon the cultivating: | 
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classes, composed mainly or castes and clans whom the R&jputs 
subdued when they first took possession, Such a society, Lyall 
wrote, bore a resemblance to feudal society which was at first 
Sight striking enough. It misled Tod into missing "the radical 
distinction petween the two forms of society, tribal and feudal. 
Although he clearly understands the connection of those whom he 
calis 'vassals' with their Suzerain to ve the afrinity of blood, 
Still he insists that the working system or R&jputana is feudal," 
But in truth, declared LyaLi, nowhere in Western R&jputand had 
the system become entirely feudal, nowhere had “military tenure 
entirely obliterated the original tenure of blood and birthright 
of the clan". "Land tenure in R&j;putana", he wrote “had not 
become the basis of the Rajput 'noblesse'; rather their pure 


blood is the origin of their land tenure".@ 


Regarding the Rajput system Prof. KoSambi: believes that 
their military hierarchy, with each man owing fealty to one ack- 
nowledged leader, goes back to their tribal and clan origin.° 
Referring to Tod's sympathetic treatment of R&jput tradition, he 


says: "The error is in thinking that the military hierarchy etc. 


SETS ED potaticieoerritl 
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1. ASiastic Studies. VoL. I, p.243. 


2. bid. p.245. Qaoted in Feudalism in History ed. R. Coulborn 
p. ha 

The Princeton University Conference on Feudalism Nov. 1950, 

accepted Mr. Jkorner's verdict on Tod's views as correct in 

the main. wssentially Mr. Yaorner is for Crooke's opinion 

that loth Century R&ajputana was tribal not feudal. 

(R. Coulborn Of. Cit. p.218) 
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sufficed to constitute feudalism" .t 


Their complete political 
inconse quence, he adds, is also due to the persistence of a 
narrow tribal outlook. Their home territory in comparatively 
barren Rajasthan lay across the important trade-route to the 
youth, The Rajputs, therefore, show us — in an undeveloped 


Stage - the superficial elements that go to make feudalism, put 


not a supply of labour to cultivate extensive fields. 


{The verdicts of both Tod and Lyall are arbitrary in the 
main when they describe the system as purely tribal or feudal, 
Taking the words ot Maine cited above that"the term feudalism has 
the defect of calling attention to one set only ot its character-— 
istic’ incidents", we believe that it would be more appropriate to 
define the system in Rajaputana as elsewhere in ancient and 


medieval India as quasi-feudal.- 


Bo . 
Marion Gibbs gives us three usages’ offthe term feudalism 
? 


each of which she thinks can be defended, if not equaily weil. 


in the first place there is the long established technical 
usage which arises from the legal meaning of the Latin term feudun, 
usually translated into English as "fee"; this was the benefice or 


endowment of land which a man of free status received trom his lord 


L, Ibid, p.371 note. 
2. Supra p. hy, 
3. M. Gibbs. Feudal order. p.2. 
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for his homage and service, usually military service. No fee, 


no feudalism, is the dogma of English Academic historians. 


In the second place, the word feudal has been applied to 
the whole social order which developed after the German Conquests 
in Europe, and so to all the principal features of English 
society, including the relationship between manorial lords and 
dependent unfree peasants, and the relationship between lords and 
freeholdcrs, whether they owned land in their own right or held 


fees, 


In the third place, feudalism is sometimes identified with 
the economic system which prevailed in Europe before the rise of 
Capitalism, in particular with serfdom. Marxists, M. Gibbs adds, 
have given more point to this usage, very common among economic 
historians, by linking it to their conception of epochs of his— 
torical development, each characterised by the evolution of a 
particular mode of production, which conditioned, as they suggest, 
the general character of the corresponding social and political 
process, Feudal society, they will remind us, was a class 


socicty.- 


Marion Gibbs believes that the Marxist conception of 
feudalism as an epoch of development in which the mode of produce 
tion is fundamental, is a useful approach to the period following 
the Germanic migrations of the fifth century, in so far as it leads 


to matter offactianalysis of the changing structure oz society. 
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Feudalism, according to her, is to be regarded as a process of 
social development involving the transformation of certain tribal 


institutions and the destruction of others, 


Prot. Kosambpi defines History as the ‘presentation in 
chronological order ot successive developments in the means and 
relations of cnet. Accordingly, he divides feudalism in 
India into two distinct types —- 'feudalism from above' and 
‘feudalism from below'. By 'feudalism from above' he means "a 
state wherein an emperor or powerful king levied tribute from sub- 
ordinates who still ruled in their own right and did what they 
liked within their own territories - as long as they paid the 
paramount ruler. These subordinate:-rulers might even be tribal 
chiefs and seem in general to have ruled the land by direct admin- 
istration, without the intermediary of a class which was in effect 
a land-owning stratum". By ‘feudalism from below', is meant the | 
next stage where a class of landowners developed within the 
village, between the state and the peasantry, gradually to wild 
armed power over the local population. This class was supject to 
military sere ies hence claimed a direct relationship with the 
State power, without the intervention of any other stratum". 
Kosambi classifies these two types according to the stages of 
historical development hehas in view. He calls the first stage 
that of older indigenous ‘feudalism from above! which had failed 


3 


to develop new techniques, After the period of the 'feudalism 


ee pa mi is Sntauduction te the Slady ef dishays Po) _ 
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A 
from above', came the next stage of India's historical development. 
‘feudalism from below', which emerged in the later centuries ot 
Hindu period, and lasted throughout the period of Muslim dominatior 
down to the coming ot the British. In India the new class of 
petty land—holding parons grew in importance, as the merchant 
class declined and the new class ot small chiets still further 
encouraged the settlement ot fresh villages. This new phase 
began under the Hindu rulers, with the development ot R&jput 
feudalism, the growth of Damaras in Kashmir, and the frequent 
granting oi land to non-brahmana recepients who acquired a status 


comparable to that otfthe feudal baron. 


AS regards Kashmir, Kosambi has in view the system of 
yamantas and Damaras and one can easily be led to believe that in 
the category of 'feudalism trom above', fall the adjoining princes 
and the feudatories (Samantas) of the kings ot Kashmir who served 
their respective paramount lords whenever the latter went on their 
expeditions, and that ‘feudalism trom pelow' is actually represen 
ted by the rise ot DPamaras who wield armed power and are seen 
struggling for direct relationship with state power, and who 
actually get a sort of recognition in the end; but on minute ob— 
servation we find that the system does not neatly fit in with the 
classification given by Kosambi. We find the Samantas and the 
Dama ras existing Side by side, and later we have the growth of a 
further class, the Lavanyas, as a feudal aristocracy who are 


mentioned with the Damaras, but this does not show that the 


development was by stages and that the ‘feudalism from above!, the 


Damaras rose to power. 


Let us consider Prof. Kosmabi's analysis of the system as 


it existed in Kashmir. 


"Peudalism in India was so often a concomitant of Muslim 
rule that underlying causes are completely forgotten under the 
religious upheaval, or attributed to foreign domination, Kasmnir 
being a valley isolated from serious foreign intervention till 
long after feudalism had conquered, shows us that the change 
cannot be imputed either to theology or to thellohammedan conquest. 


The natural course of events may be seen undisguised?,...* 


Kosambi 15 quite right in his surmise; we have seen the 
various elements of a feudal system existing in Kashmir since 
early times. We have the feudal chiets (Samantas), the landed 
aristocracy (Pamaras), brahmana feudal chiefs (brahmana SSmantas) 


and, in one instance, a non-braéhmana holder of agrahSra grant.” 


Kosambi attributes this development towards feudalism to 
"the need to import trade goods, especially salt and metals, 
difficult transport, lowering of grain prices with great increase 
in village settlements due to extensive water works", which meant 
“concentration of wealth in a few hands for each small group of 


Villages". "Tn India", he adds, "there arose a class of armed 
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barons who expropriated the surplus for trade; in KaSmir, the 

man who had the surplus acquired more wealth by trade, took to 
arms, turned into a Damara. The caste system was never strong 
enough in KaSmir to prevent such direct change of class whenever 
economic advantage permitted. Yor that matter it could not pre- 
vent this in India, but formal change of caste had to be effected, 
which took far more time, and was not possible for individuals 


without great difficulty" .- 


We must bear in mind that though the Damaras in the 
Rajatarangini formed a class by themselves, we have quite a pecu~ 
liar social system in Medieval Kashmir. The Kram names are Little 
more/than nicknames which were given to specific groups ofpeople on 
the basis of certain special characteristics, and though they are 
now connected with the caste system, this was not the case in 
earlier times. When Kalhana speaks of a householder becoming 
rich and attaining the position of a D&mara, we believe him to 
mean that this appellation was used for these people as a. nickname 


to show their status, and not that it implied a change of caste. 


Next question is how dia other people acquire the status 
of Damaras. There is a verse in the Rajataranhgini which runs as 


follows: — 


Tanayo Nayanaékhyasya kalyah Selyapuraukasah kutumbina 


jayyakakhyah kram&éddamaratamagat. 


ere er ‘ 


Jayyaka, wno was the clever son of a househoider at 
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Seyapur, called Nayana, S32) had gradually attained the position 
ofa Damara.* 

What Kalhana apparently means to imply in the above verse 
is that the acquisition of wealth is necessary to attain the posi- 
tion of a Damara. The people who held the position of Damaras 
must evidently have been quite rich and here we meet thecase of a 
householder who had become as rich as a Damara would ordinarily 
be. The points we take up in the above reference are:- 

1, ‘The term Pamara signifies a status. 

ii. That people who held that status were very rich, 
lii. Jayyaka acquired that status by acquisition ovinoney. 
iv. The means for amassing this money were the produce of 


his land and the selling of victuals in various lands, © 


The verse does not necessarily imply that Jayyaka really 
became a Damara or changed his class and joined that of the 
Damaras. Wloreover, it does not necessarily mean that the wealthy 
Damaras had cornered the trade otf Kashmir -— especially the saffron. 
We maintain this in view of several references in Kgemendra's 
works to the existence of rich merchants, especially those trading 
in saffron’, but he nowhere mentionsthat these merchants were 


Damaras, In the Samayamétrka Ksemendra admittedly mentions a rich 
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Pamara named Samarasimha - showing that they existed as a rich 
class of society in medieval Kashmir but Samarasimha is nowhere 


mentioned as a merchant. 


While this author talks much of social 
evils such as the rapaciousness of the officers (Kayasthas) and 
writers (Diviras) who defraud and carry away the riches of the 
country, to the loss of poth the king and the public, it is 


curious that he does not refer to Damaras as such. 


Further it is stated that "the agrahdra grants made to 
brahmins dia nom prevent the rise ofprivate (feudal) ownership of 
land, but rather served in the trading environment, as model of 
the later jSgir, whereas land in India proper continued to belong 


to the state till a later period". 


Though we have evidence ot 
the existence of private property in land in Kashmir, we have a 
reference in the Samayamatrka of Ksemendra to the effect that .a 
certain widow, when her husband died, attained the right to his 
property by the king's Decree. Though the succession was heredi- 
tary and the right of women to the property ot their dead husbands 
waS recognised, she had to seek royal sanction before inheriting 


her husband's estate.° 


As we have seen, according to Kosambi "the Pamaras formed 


the equivalent of feudal barons far more than the S&mantas — who 


Li. bid 12, 21 2. 
2. DO Kosambi. Loc. cit. p.2. 
3. Sampmet. 17, WM rf. 
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were barons created by the court as counterpoise to the Damaras, 


1 He further states: 


as perhaps were the titulary Thakkars", 
"There is no possibility offehese people being a separate caste, or 
tribal chieis surviving from ancient times, or army captains | 
settled on land to become Local counts, The name has no tribal 
meaning like that ot the KhaSas, does not survive as a kraém to-day, 
though (Stein 11, p.306) many of them in the eastern Madavardjya 
portion of the valley were recruited from the Lavanya group 


(7, 1229)".4 


We have elsewhere dealt with the tribal significance of 
the term Namara.? Kosambi is definitely not correct when he says 
that the name does not survive as a kr&m to-day. The kram Dar 
exists up to the present day as one of the leading krams in 
Kashmir and, out of the main kraéms, the dar family have probably 
been the most influential, though proverbs suggest that their in- 
fluence has not been beneficial. One of these proverbs runs: 
"Par na baiyad guzasht be zangir — the dars lixe doors should be 


locked up.4 


in the Census Report of 1391, the Dars were included 
among the prabmana castes of Kashmir, who by change of religion had 
adopted agriculture. As such their number was stated to be 68,949 


? The term br&éhmana seems to 
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There are, however, Jars among the Kashmiri brahmanas, 
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be based on the popular belief that prior to their conversion to 
Islam, most of the population of the valley were br&hmanas. AS 
regards castes, the Dars form a sub-caste of the Vains, the ori- 
ginal Muhammedans of Srinagara city, considered also the purest 
and of the best descent. The vains in turn are one of the castes 


of the Sheikhs - the convert class or Kashmir Muhammadans, as dis-— 


tinguished from the Sayads, the Mughals and the Pathans.* 


The Census Report of 1921 states: "In both the R&tarangini 
and the Nilaporana (sic) we find the names of several sects, 
namely Malechhas (sic), Nishadas, D&maras (sic), Tantris and 
Nyayaks, who constantly gave trouble not only to the rulers of the 
country but also to the Braéhmanas. They pursued agriculture, 
Military service and other professions. The sub-castes of Tantri, 
Nyayak and Dar (abbreviation of Damara) survive among the agricul- 
tural population even to this day" .° Though we cannot take these 
groups as sects, we be1Lieve with the authors of the Report that 
the Damaras survive among the agricultural population to-day under 
the appellation of Dar. If there should be any doubt as to the 
relationship ofthe modern par and the medieval Damara, we may 
draw attention to the later Chronicle of Srivara. Here we find 
reference to a minister whose name ends in Dara - Phiryyadara.? 


The name of the same person occurs as Phiryyadamara in an earlier 
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verse, Moreover, in the above quoted reference to the kram Dar, 
we have a clear evidence of their significant and strong position 
which was not liked by the rest of the public —- reminiscent of 


their position in the past.* 


As regards Kashmiri. Muslims, the Census Report of 1931 
states:- 

"The most important sub-castes from the statistical point 
of view arejthe Bat, the Dar, the Ganai, the Khan, the Lon, the 
Malik, the Mir, the Pare, the Rather, Shah, Sheikh and Wain. 

They are mostly found in the Kashmir province and Udhampur dis-— 


trict of the Jammat Province," 


Out of the above list, we ar@concerned here with the Dars 
and the Lons —- present day survivals of the ancient D&mara and 
. Lavanya. Having dealt with the Damaras, we now takeup the term 
Lavanya, which first occurs as late as in the VIIth book of the 
Rajatarahgini and is used indiscriminately with Damaras’. Who 
were these Lavanyas? Why are they referred to so late? MThese are 
questions that strike one forcibly! We have elscwhere dealt with 
the term Lavanya as meaning ‘an agriculturist', from the root “Lu, 


‘to cut', and the rise to power of this class as agriculturists.? 
Ll. Ibid. Book III, verses 2u, 09, 
supra p.as4 
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The term Pamara was later applied to all those agriculturists who 
became powerful and abnoxious. As pointed out by Stein, the kram 


or tribai name Lon survives 


to this day as a name for those 
people who were known as Lavanya in Medieval Kashmir. In the 
Census Report of 1691, the Lons are mentioned4s a sub-division of 
the Rajput agriculturist class of Muhammedans in Kashmir. ‘They 
are also catalogued as one of the castes which are found generally 


2 On the basis of his examination of the 


in several provinces. 
Rajatarangini Stein had also confirmed thatthe Lons "were never 
confined to particular divisions, but spread over the whole 


valley" .°? 


It is very interesting to note that the Lons ox the 
present day and not the pars arefonsidered as a sub-division of 
the Rajput class. Stein hadalso noted that many of the Damaras 
in the eastern Madavarajya portion of the valley were recruited 


4 


from the Lavanya group. This suggests that the Lavanyas, though 


term 
often Pamaras, belonged to a distinct stock, whereas the/Damaras 


in general had no ethnic significance. 


here we repeat Lalitdaditya's testament to his successors:-— 

"Those who wish to be powertul in this Land must always 
guard against internal dissensions ... those who dwell there in 
the (mountains) difficult of access, should be punished, even if 


they give no offence; because sheltered by their tastnesses, they 
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are ditficult to break up if they (once) accumulated wealth. 

Every care should be taken that there should not be iett with the 
Villagers more food supply than required for oneyear's consumption, 
nor more oxenthan wanted for (the tillage of) their fields. 
Because, if they should keep more wealth, they would become in a 
single year very formidable Damaras and strong enough to neglect 
the commands ofthe king. When once the villagers obtain clothes, 
women, woollen blankets, food, ornaments, horses, houses, such as 
are r1t Yor the town; when the kings in their madness neglect the 
strong places which ought to be guarded; when their servants show 
want of discrimination; when the upkeep of troops is raised from 
a single. district; when the officials are closely drawn together 
by bonds of intermarriage; when the kings look into their own 
affairs as if they were clerks (Kayastha) - then a change for the 


worse in the subjects! fortune may be known for certain, "+ 


About this testament of State Policy recorded by Kalhana 
stein wrote: "From the reference made here, we can see clearly 
that Kalhana, in making Lalitaditya set forth these principles of 
Kashmir policy, is thinking in reality of his own times" ,¢ 
Kalhana is no doubt putting the king's speech in his own words, 
but it appears that there must have existed some running tradition 


oysome other record of this sort about this great king.” Phe 


statement, however, gives us a clear picture of the whole process 
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of the development of the power of the Damaras. They are 

hinted at as hilly,people sheltered by their fastnesses, Their 
strength lies in their wealth and in their strong position from 
the military point of view. Kalhana also shows the imminent 
danger of the rise of the agricultural class who become Damaras 
by the surplus revenue of their lands and accumulated wealth. 

AS regards the contents of this testament, Stein is correct in 
Stating that "Kalhana makes Lalitaditya, before his disappearance 
from the scene, foretell in a kind of political testament the 


events of the immediately succeeding reigns", 


Professor Kosambi claims that saffron "enabled Kaémtr to 
import salt, some metal, cloth and other goods, It made also for. 
an accumulation of wealth which sometimes led to external military 
adventures on the part of Siprrioas Kaitirian kings or foreign 
attempts at invasion. Whenever the state was strong enough, 
saffron remained a state monopoly" .* It is true that this 
commodity was very Light and must have brought much wealth to 
Kashmir, but it is surely going too far to say that it was with 
the wealth accumulated through saffron alone that kings were able 
to lead external military adventures. If this were so, we should 
have had some mention of saffron and its importance to the finances 
of the State in Lalitaditya's testament on State Policy. He 


refers to the agricultural villagers and the surplus of their 


hie Stein. Rajat. Vol. Tg p.93. 
é. %D.D. Kosambi. An Introduction €@ the study of Indian History. 
p.1597. 
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fields in general. Saffron is not referred to at all as such, 
ieee was the basis of the whole trade and military power 
of the Kashmir kings, it should not have been difficult for them 
to control the growth of this commodity aie to guard closely the 
saffron cultivation area. We have definite evidence in. the 
Rajatarahgini and in an Indian source to the fact that the use of 


sattron in Kashmir was a kingly prerogative. 


Kosambi has again stated “without the crocus or some equi- 
valent commodity, the internal history of KaSmir would have been 
far Less turbulent, as may be seen by comparison with the small 
neighbouring Himalayan valley Camba, which show Peratively 
uneventful continuity of succession in the same dynasty, with 
people still worshipping images dedicated about 700 A.D. in 
temples standing over a thousand years. It is known that saffron 
does not grow elsewhere in the Indian sub-continent, but its role 
in the means and relations of production for Kasmir has escaped 


our historians". 


To draw a comparison between Camb& (Camp) and the Kashmir 
kingdom is going too far, because in the first instance, though 
richest in epigraphical remains, the hill state of Camb& is not 
of so great an antiquity and historical importance as Kashmir, 
Kangra (Trigarta) and Kulu (Kulitta). The state itself is said to 


2 and the first mention we find of this. 
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kingdom is in the reign ot King Ananta (102-63), who invaded it 
between 1050-60. Moreover, the Camb& inscriptions and VauSavalis, 
though unique in India for their comprehensiveness, are diffrerent 
in nature from the Rajatarahgini of Kalhana. The oldest tradi- 
tions in the hills refer to a time when petty chiefs, bearing the 
title of Rana or Thakur, exercised authority, either as independent 
rulers or under the suzerainty of eparamount power. About these 
Western Himalayan States Hutchison and Vogel write: "In con- 
Sidering the political organisation of thehillis, at that early 
period, we must dismiss from our minds all ideas of fully-organised 
principalities, and think of an order of things that was patri- 
archal rather than monarchical, and very akin to the clan system 

of the highlands of scotland, down to the eighteenth century" .+ 
In Chamba state alone there must have been more than 100 petty 
chiefs in ancient times, known as Ranas or Rajanakas .* Moreover, 
Chamba did not enjoy a geographical position which would lead to 


the development of a large state, as was thetase with Kashmir. 


As for the Kashmir monopoly ot saffron, we must point to 
the case ot K&shtwar (ancient Kas thavata) a valley lying in the 
south~east or Kashmir, forming a part ot Udhampur district or the 
Jammu Province, of the Jammu and Kashmir state, where saffron of 
very good quality is cultivated.’ Kalhana also mentions it as a 


separate hill state, in the time of King Halaga.* This Little 
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2. bid. p.13. 

5. Personal Knowledge. 

4, Rajat. VIII, 590. Stein. Rajat. vIII, 590, note. 
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state never rose to a position offimportance despite its production 


of saffron. 


In order to understanw the whole struggle petween the 
kings and the Daémaras, we have to go back to dynasties which pre- 
ceded the Loharas. the Karkotas were renowned tor their conquests 
and glory but they were tollowea py weak and imbecile rulers of 
the Utpala dynasty 353-939. The next dynasty of Viradeva ruled 
only for ten years from 939 to 949 and was followed by that of 
Abhinava, a divira. It was with the marriage ofPidd& - who was 
the daughter ot Simhardja of Lohara ~ with Ksemagupta, the last 
King of this dynasty, that the relationship of Kashmir with 
Lohara started. When her son and all the grandsons died, Didda 
brought her nephew SathgrAamarija from Lohara and nominated him as 
her successor, It was in the reign ofAnanta, the second king of 
the Lohara dynasty of Kashmir, that we have a reference to the 
coming to Kashmir of Ksitiraja, the cousin of King Ananta, when 
the former was troubled by the evil behaviour of his son Bhuvana- 
raja, and Ananta sent his secondigon Utkarga, though he was a 
Small child, to rule over Lohara under the guardianship of Tanvah- 
garaja, who was his cousin trom Jassaraja, another cousin of his 
father. On this arrangement Kalhana remarks: "Up to that(time) 
the members or the royal family had enjoyed all possessions in 


common, and their relationship was not stained by treachery" .* 
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When tirea ot the evil conduct of king Kalaéga, king Ananta.. 
and his wite Stiryamati went to stay in VijayeSvara, the princes 
who were the sons of Tanvangaraja, Guhga and other relatives, 
followed Ananta; one of these princes named Thakkana of Jasardja's 
family was present at the time of Ananta's suicide,- Siryavarma- 
canara and other pamaras also went to Vijayesvara along with 
Rajaputras, horsemen, soldiers and took up their quarters near the 
old king Ananta.* During the reign of this king when the queen 
Slryamati hela the atfairs in her own hands and was troubled oy 
the insolence of some of the D&amaras, she made Jindurdja, an 
arrogant man, her minister and had Sobha, the Damara of Degrdma, 


3 


executed. Thus. we find that though the earlier kings had 
occasional troubles from individual Damaras, there was never an 


organised rising of them all together until the time of king Harsa.. 


This naturally brought Kashmir face to face with a rival 
dynasty. The Lohara kings of the first dynasty belonged to the 
pranch of Udayaraja. Sahgramaraja, thefirst king of this dynasty, 
and Vigraharaja of Lohara were both his sons and with this arrange— 
nent when the actual line and strength of Lohara got united with 
that of Kashmir, under the guardianship of Tanvahga of Kantirdja's 


family, another brother of Didd&, the struggle was natural. 
1d. Rajat. VII, 354, 447. 

2. Rajat. VII, 360. 

a. Rajat. VII, 266. Stein. Rajat. tr. 2606, note. 


Degrama is the modern hamlet of Dégima situated about one and 
a halt miles to the west of Supiyan. 
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With this background the struggle between the D&maras and 
kings of the Lohara dynasty commenced. During the reign of king 
Ananta (1024-63) when Sfiryamati was troubled by the insolence of 
the Ppamaras, she made Jinduraja, an arrogant man, her minister and 


had the Daémara of Degrama executed, 


The reign of KalaSa, the next king (1063-89) is marked by 
the weakness and licentiousness of the king and the evil influence 
of the four arrogant princes (RSjaputras) from the SShi: family —- 
Bijja, Pitharaja, Paja and another, 

During the reign offhis king the Pamaras are mentioned as 
causing troubles and being temporarily crushed by successive 
commanders—in-chier,. Their power became stronger during the 
reign of king Harga (1089-1101) and during this reign we have the 
first mention of Lavanyas, who take sides with the rival claimants 
to the throne. liven earlier, whenever there was some struggle 
for the throne, we find the Damaras in importance.t So 1t was 
the rivalry between the two houses of the Loharas, the one on the 
throne and the other that of Malla, whose descendents later 
became kings, of the Second Lohara dynasty, which gave to the 
Damaras an opportunity ot fighting the ruling dynasty. The 
history of Kashmir and the position of the D&amaras therein might 
have had a ditferent course altogether if there had; been a rival 
dynasty, whose members were strong and resolute enough to cause 


the downfall of the first. 
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1. Kalhana now starts using the terms Lavanya and Damara indis- 
criminately. We should remember that he was writing for his 


own time and hence did not teel any necessity to explain his 
reason. 
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Another very interesting surmise made by Kosambi is that 
"the conflict between king and Damara, feudal baron and central 
power,.led ultimately to a KaSmirian Hindu king plundering temple 
property and melting down the images for profit without change of 
religion or theological excuses, simply to maintain the army and a 
costly state apparatus. Because this could not continue for ever, 
we have the ultimate victory ot feudalism, and weakening of the 


Central Power," 


Before proceeding to analyse what Kosambi has said about 
the temple looting and confiscation ot property, we have to take 
into account some of the most important remarks made by Kalhana, 
which indicate detinite landmarks in the history of Medieval 
Kashmir. for instance, he records the beginning of a new epoch 
when he refers to the advice given by the Kayastha otficials to 
King Jayapida (8th century) to give up schemes of toreign conquest 
and to acquire wealth from his own country. © Let us here point 
out incidentaily that none of the wars fought by the Karkota kings 
(600-855) were waged for the accumulation of wealth to be used in 
the struggle against teudal barons. Kosambi has himself stated 
that even under Jayapida (8th century), measures had been taken for 


the expropriation or wealth. At this stage we have no mention of 


any definite struggle between the Damaras and the Central government 


1. b.D. Kosambi. Loc. cit. p.2. 
Rajat. IV, 631-3, 030-9. 
3. U.D. Kosambi, Loc. cit. p.le. 
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Sanmkaravarman's (683-902) fiscal necessities ledto this king's 
contiscation of agrahéra grants and even of the property of temples 
and ordinary householders. Samkaravarman's contiscations show 
the king's ultimate ownership ot the land. It is suggested that 

the resumption of villages against compensatory assignment 

(Pratikara) shows recognition or property rights in land. ‘the 
contiscation of Lands and looting of the temple property was nota 
laudable action on the part of tne king and, as we have seen, even 
while plundering the temples he appointed speciai officers under 


the pretext of exercising supervision. 


He reduced the weights in the scales by one-third, and 


still made out that he gave more to the temple corporation ( parsad) 


than the due annual allowance .* Thus as a Hindu king, he kept an 


outward show of maintaining the religious orders though he 
actually plundered them in all possible ways. The oppression or 
the braéhmanas and temple purohitas must necessarily have been pre- 
ceded by that of the other agricultural classes, and Kalhana 
records that by levying contributions for the monthly pay of the 
imposts, he drove the villagers into poverty.” It seems evident 


that in resuming land granted to temples, the king gave some 


1. Wafra, pp. Y-°7, 

2. D.D. Kosambi. Loc. cit. p.12. 
3. Rajat. V, 169, 

4. Rajat. V, 171. 

5. Rajat. V. 175. 
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token compensation in order not to antagonize puplic opinion 
turthner, and as a sop to the pr&nmanic clergy. The sin ot can-_ 
tiscating land granted to religious bodies was thought to be so 
great that Sahkaravarman may well nave hesitated to do witnout 
some token compensation. Thus this gives no real evidence or 
tull property rights in land. 

| the logical culmination or the conxriscatory scheme came 
under Harga who fought, but ultimatriy lost, a war ot extermi- 
nation against the ‘euauea” in order to understand the real 
basis ot the dtruggle we have tow pear in ming the picture ot the 
whole society at that time and understand clearly every aspect « 
or this unique reign in the history of medieval Kashmir. Harsa's 
rule marka the culmination ox tne magnificenca of the court with 
the introduction ot Southern fashions but we have here also to 
take into account the economic resources or the country whicn 
could not cope with such tar-—retchea schemes. Another very im- 
portant factor wnich we nave to consider is the total wriect o1 
his policy on the various sections of the society ot hos time. 
Here we recall Kalhana's résumé at the very out set ot this king 
relgn, where the author is all praises for this king's majesty 
and magniticence but still has to record his ern a Moreover, 


here we donot only look to the impressions and views ot a mere 
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L.supra.p. 299.4. 
2,Supra. pp 75.4. 
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poet historian put to a survey ot the whole situation as must 
have peen made for him by the Lord of the 'Gate', the illustri- 
ous lord Campaka--Kalhana(s father, 

As for Harga's magnificence and tavours, we have to ask 
who were those people on whom they were pestowed. kKalhnana says: 
"In the king's palace, councillors, champerlains and other 

| " 
attendants, moved anout adormed with golden chains and bracelets." 
No body in his court was seen without prilliant dresses, without 
soln ornaments, with a small tollowing, or without a resolute 
pearing" .+ Harsa 1S also said to have protusely provided the 
brimanas with gifts or plack antelopes, skins and cows with 
calves.° 

Now in all the apove reterences we see that the magniticunce 


was Limited to the court and tavourites who did not constitute a 


large section of the society and next to the girtts and immuni-~ 


ties to the ministers, there came those to br&hmanas and other 
pious roundations. Nothing is said to have peen done for the 
ree of che Damaras, in the meanwhile there arose troubles 
with the adjoining hill state or Aa@japuri. The magnificence of 
the court also led to mutual jealosies, court intrigues and even 
to plans to kill the King. Disatfection at the court, need for 
money to Keep up its magniticence, foreign expeditions and the 


advice ot evil councillors were quite surricient reasons tor 
Ll. Rajat, VII. o8l-o}5.~ 
2, Rajat. VII. Iss 
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turning the King's head. Thus he Started his evil deeas. The 
first great contiscation started with the wealth or tne temples. 
As already noted this nad peen practised in Kashmir petore Harga 
time. Not satistied with tne wealth conriscated trom tne temples 
he enaeavoured to secure more vy oppressing the householders. 
Next Harga's magniticence turned to licenciousness and utter 
immorality tolloweda py a natural calamity-—- 4 famine in 1099. 
Weonomic crisis ensued, followed vy tne persecution or tne 
Damaras. 

Woile the courtiers had peen encouraged to partake ox the 
magniticence of the court, Hargsa started killing the Damaras, and 
in Madavarajya (modern Marz) did not even leave .a pr&hmana 
alive if he wore bis hair dressed high and was ot prominent 


appearance. It was after tne extermination ox the Damaras in 


Madavarajya that those or Kramardjya (Kamr&z), desperate over 


the imminent danger to their very existence, rose in repellion. 
It was under such circumstancew that Uccala and Sussala laid 
plans to seize the throne ot Kashmir(1100) which were implemented 
by the ready help ot the oppressea Damaras at home and by Rajapuri 
and Kilinjara abraad. 

We conclude that it was not the contlict petween king and 
Damara which led to Harsga'ts plunder ot temple property and the 


welting down ot the images tor prafit, but the magniticence ot 


lL. supra. pP 2«eG~-Ae7 
as BUupra. pp yef. 
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the court, the introduction otf the new expensive tashnions, the 
use of gold and silver .or new coins in addition to all tne 
necessary state expense which ultimately brought theptruggle 
between the King and the Damaras. Moreover, the Damaras were 
oppressed and killed av a time of tamine. They had not shared the 
magnificence ot the court aud yet they had to pear the brunt of 
Harga's extravagance, We get an idea of this wnen Kalhana states 
that even during the time ox nis tather Harsa sometimes could 

not even attord his daily meals, so much was the extent or nis 
girts. 

Here we take into consideration the introduction ot the 
Saivite Advait philosophy and the existing Tantric taith or the 
masses leading to their velier in witchcraxrt(abhicara) and the 
connected Tanatric rites and ceremonies. Though tne advent ofthe 
Kashmir Saivism did not mark tnelcoming of a new religion, it was 
really too deep to pe understbod py the ignorant masses who 
Felt themselves a part ot the mysterious patural phenomenon 
around them. Belief in witches and elves is characteristic o€ 
mountain regions every where. May we add that both Kgsemendra and 
Kalhana are tull ot contempt and satire ror the WYAantric gurus. 

Thus we are prepared to accept Prof. Kosambi's broad out— 
line ot the development ot reudalism in Kashmir but we disagree 
with some ot his analyses especially that wnicn claims that the 
mode or production was the sole cause or the aevelomment ot the 


power ot the Damaras in Kashmir. 
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There is no phase in Kashmir history when purely one type 
ot feudalism or the other can ve said to have existed. We tind 
the Samantas, tne prahamana feudatories, and the pamaras existing 
together in Kashmir since early ae As we havw stated anove , 
the first mention of the word Samanta occurs at the time or 
Matrgupta's arrival in Kashmir to rule over this kingdom as the 

| Ps Laer | . 
nominee of the King ot Keseuj. The first reference to the )amaras 
is tound in the reign ot King Lalitaditya Muktapida.’The Simantas 
were there already and the rererence to the hill people whom 
Lalitditya teared shows that they existed long petore this King. 
Kalhana is , however, thinking of ithe great power or the Dadmaras 
of his own time put the rererence gives us a clue to the genesis 
ot the whole system. We have seen that the earlier books ot the 
R&ajatarahgini are contused and that authentis records start from 
the time or Karkotas with whom the Kashmiriian tradition connec- 
ted every thing of importance, as in the case of the plantation 
of satrron? The tact actually is that we canmet sately take +12 
things attriputeda to Lalitaditya, to have existed long before 
him, 
Ve should also rememper that the scnolars of the loth 


century, looking at certain peculiar institutions which had 


Survived to their own day trom the periouw when these institutiona 


1. supra. pp 247-48, 


2, supra. p. 25%. 
4 s supra, p * V8 7 


4, sybra. p. Wie 


had originated and flourished, invented the term 'teudalism' 
to sum up a longyseries or loosely related facts,? \ 
Moreover, in his study of teudalism in France, Germany, 
the kingdom of Burgundy-Arles, Italy -- which had grown out or 
the ruins of the Frankish monarchy, G@anshofr has pointed out that 
in the Norman Kingdom or Sicily into which these were finally 
absorbed, the teudal institutions imported trom Prance had to ve 
imposed on @ sociel and political system ot extreme complexity, 
A central government ot unusual sinengtn succeeaea in tormulating 
BS) remarkxaply coherent system of reudal relationships, in which 
the rights and prerogatives of the lord and in particular tnose 
ot the head of the state, were strongly emphasizea."Such a aeve-— 
lopment", ne wrote, “cannot be regarded as in any way characteri- 
stic ot Western teudaalism as a whole". In Kashmir also we have 
monarchy witn its widely spread bureaucracy and tne attempts ot 


the rulers trom time to time to put it in order, 
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CHAPTER. VI. | vr? 
SOCIETY 


In India it is usual to conceive of society as divided 
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The Rajatarangini also refers to the kings as the producers 


of the happiness of the castes (Varna) .t It is evident 


that the four divisions of society in accordance with the 
injunctions of the Hindu Sastras were maintained theoretically, 
though there does not appear to have existed any strict 
adherence to this fourfold classification in practice. Nor 

is there any reference to the old spirit of caste segregation. 

We find much mention of the brahmana class in the 
Rajatarangint. The kings are referred to as kgatriyas,* 
while we get a few references to Vaisyas and didras.? The 
lowest order is that of canddlas. 

On the caste system in Kashmir Dr. Ray has stated that, 
"though the conception of the population as consisting of 
four traditional castes was not altogether unknown, there was 
no such caste as Kgatriya, Vaisya and Sidra in early 
Kasmira (sic). In other parts of India there were various 
intermediary castes between the brahmanas on the one hand and 
the lower castes on the other. Curiously enough, so far as 


we can ascertain, such intermediate castes did never exist 


1. R&jat. II - 13; III ~ 85; Iv -111. 
2. Rajat. VIL ~ 661-63. 
3. Ibid. - 207. (vaisya) 


in the valley."* As we have already referred to the 

existence of the VaiSyas and Sidra castes as mentioned by 
Kalhana, and as the kings of the Lohara dynasties are said 

to have belonged to the Ksatriya caste, we believe that, though 
the fourfold euaap division is not much referred to by 

Kalhana, this is not due to any other reason than the very 
nature of the narrative,for Kalhana was not writing as a 
theorist that he should pause to explain every aspect of a 
social order which was thoroughly well known to his readers, 

and Kalhana's reference to them clearly established that 

there was definite recognition of the four orders, together with 
classes below the Sidras such as the Candalas and the 

Dombas, who were the lowest in the social order. In 

addition to the fourfold division, Kalhana also once refers 

to the sixty-four intermediary castes when he tells us that 
during the reign of king Jayasimha (1128-49) one of this 

king's pious ministers, Rilhana, excited astonishment by 
treating the sixty-four castes to excellent food at a 
sacrificial pene 

Manu eulogises the Brahmana Varna as the supreme 


4 


creation of the God. Kalhana and Ksemendra hold the 


Brahmanas in great esteem, especially those who practise 


l. Zarly History and Culture of Kashmir. p. 86. 
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3. Rajat, VIII. 2407. In this reference Kalhana employs the 
term varna to imply a caste as distinct from the four great _ 
classes. This is a very unusual use of the term. Ksemendra 
also in his Lokaprakaéa uses the term varna for sixty-four 


castes. lLokaprakasa p. 1. cf. Kutluka on Menu Xs Bl. 
4, Manu. T 99.96. 
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austerities through which they gain the power of reversing 
the fortunes of even the great rulers ,‘1) 

such is their power that once the royal fortune is 
lost through disrespect shown to the braéhmanas it never 
returns.* Kathana tells us that when the legendary king 
Damodara II did not give the haughty braéhmanas food before he 
had taken the bath of $raddha they turned him into a snake 
by their curses. He refers to them as Gods on earth (bhiideva), 
possessed of the spiritual power by which they could bring | 
the forces of nature under their pontrol. On the other hand, 
by showing kindness and giving gifts to a br&hmana, king 
Lalitaditya Muktaépida acquired the power of producing 
streams of water at his mere wish in the desert tracts.’ In 
order to secure royal dignity for his future births, YaSaskara 
bestowed the royal insignia upon a prdhmana.? 

Kalhana mentions some of the Kashmir kings, however, 
who, knowing full well that the brahmanas through their 
spells caused the power of the Gods to be present, meted 
out punishment to them nevertheless. One such king was 
Tarapida.° King Jayapida confiscated their Agrahadras and 


oppressed them so that many of them emigrated and not less than 


it. Rajat, 1 - 160, IV 122, V, 114-15. 
2. Rajat. I. 161~65. 

%e =ROSoK.L VIN. 223528. 

A. ajat. IV. 228-33. 

5. Rajat. VI. 85. 

6. Rajat. IV, 122, 
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one hundred brahmanas died daily from his oppression.+ 

In the beginning even King YaSaskara (A.D. 939-48) though 

the throne had been bestowed on him by the brahmanas, did not 

allow them to approach him for fear of their becoming arrogant. 
Kalhana sets forth lofty ideals for the brahmanas to 

follow. The Kashmir kings are frequently mentioned as granting 

lands (agraharas) to the yrihmanas.” But the evil King 

Mihirakula is said to have granted such agraharas to 

brahmanas from Gandhara who resembled him in their habits 


4. 


and were the lowest of the twice born. Kalhana does not 
approve of those brahmanas who accepted agraharas and other 
gifts from heretical or wicked kings like Cakravarman and 
Unnattavanti.? 


in accordance with the doctrine of Manusawti the 


brahmanas are prohibited the use of garlic. The legendary King 
Gopaditya is said to have removed those who ate garlic to 
Bhuksiravatika, (Modern Buch'var) and transferred the 

brahmanas who had broken their rules of conduct to Khasata 
(somewhere in the immediate vicinity of Svinagara but not 
precisely identifiea)®. Our historian does not censure the 

king for doing this because the bradhmanas are worthy of 


IV. 631-33, 638-56. 

VI 34, 

I-87, 96, 200, 341; II - 1323; III - 481; IV —- 673, 
698-99, V —- 24-24, 120; VI - 89. 

I ~ 306, 312-16. Of. Yajn .I - 140, which provides 
that a braéhmana should not accept a gift from a king 
who is parsimonious or greedy and acts against the 
dictates of 'Sastra. 

V a 403, 442. CL. Manu, Xs 76. 

I~ 342-453. Cf. Manu V - 5. 


respect only if they act according to the standards of 
conduct expected of them. Brahmanas versed in the Vedic 
lore perform their purifications with earth and water. 
Though all the Kashmiri brahmanas at present consider 
themselves as Kaémirikas,~ we have several references in 
the Ra jataryigini to the immigrations of brahmanas from 
Kanyakubja (Kanauj), Gandhara and Gauda (modern Bengal).° 
The Kashmirian poet Bilhana, who was made vidyapath by 
Calukya King Vikramaditya VI Tribhuvanamalla of Kalyana, 
tells us in his Vikraménkadevacarita that he belonged to 
a pious and learned MadhyadesSi brahmana family.’ ‘The 
post Abhinanda (10th century) son of Jayanta Bhatta, who 
wrote Kadambarikathas&ra, a metrical summary of 
Banabhatta's prose romance, traces his ancestry from 
'Satbisvamin, a minister under Lalitaditya, who was originally 
an inhabitant of the Gauda country but later migrated from 


his native province and settled in Kashmir.? 


1, Rajat. VI - 69. S. Rajat. 2. 6, Sot, SHt- 43, 
Oe ta Buhler tee Re ort, Pe 19. 


4. Vikram4nka. XVITI verse 6. 
&. Ray. IT.H.Q. Sept. 1955. XXXI No. 3. p. 243. 
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The Kashmiri brahmanas consider themselves to be a 
branch of the Sarasvatas. Bilhana aiso refers to the 
brahmanas of Kashmir as belonging to the Sdrasvata branch. 

The brahmana élite who were well versed in the ‘Sastras 
stood at the head of the society both in the spherss of 
administration as ministers and as the highly learned class. 
Kalhana's father was a great minister. Mankha, the author 
of the i§rikanthacarita, belonged to a family of ministers 
and poets. His brother Alamkara was the superintendent of the 
Great Treasury (Brhadganja)* and later became the Chief-Justice 
(Ra jasthanTya)?. Srngara, another brother of his was a 
judge (Brhattantrapati)* Mankha is mentioned by Kalhana 
as holding the post of minister of war and peace (Sandhivigrah- 
ika).? There are also references to brahmana councillors® 
(Asthanadvija, Asthanabhatta, Adhikaranadvija). 

We find the term pargad used throughout the 
Rajatarangini to designate the corporations formed by the 
purohitas of individual temples and holy places (Tirthas). 


Their members are called Parisadya, also Parsada. ! Kalhana 


Ll. Vikramaénka. XVIII verse 6, 
2. Kajat. VIII -- 2423, 
3. Thid ~ 2557, 2618, 2671, Stein. Bajat. Tr. Vol. II, VIII 


/ 50,62 ~ 26071. Note. 
4. 'Srikantha III » XVIII - 61. 50, 62. Rajat. VIII 2423. Cf. 
5 Rajat. VIII. 3354. Svc kKantha AVI GE, 
6. Rajat. VII - 85-86; VIII - 1620. 
7. Rajat. I - 87; V-4i171. 


clearly distinguishes these from other braéhmanas when 
he describes the brahmana aeeenbly which met for discussion 
regarding the disposal of the throne when the Utpala dynasty 
came to an end (middle of 10th century). While the brahmanas 
(presumably brahmana councillors) passed five or six days in 
discussion, there assembled an immense host of purohitas of 
sacred shrines (Parisgadyas) with their drums, cymbals and 
other musical instruments arranged in litters, raising 
glittering flags, ensigns and umbrellas.* They appeared on 
the scene in order by a solemn fast to force the brahmana 
assembly to come to a decision regarding the future king. 
The Parigadyas often seem to have adopted this procedure and 
thus to have played an important part in political affairs.* 
On Tuhga's appointment as Prime Minister by Didda, the former 
ministers met in council and brought to Kashmir Prince 
Vigraharaja, the son of Didda's brother, who on his arrival 
induced the brahmanas holding the chief agrahadras to enter 
upon a fast (prayopaveSa) and cause disturbance in the 
kingdom. 

Another such instance occurred during the reign of 


King Samgraémaraja when brahmana councillors and the purohitas 


l. Rajat. V -- 461-66. Stein Tr. vol. I Book V, 461-66. 
Note. Stein is wrong in translating the word Yugya here 
as "carrying seats on load animals", It is everywhere else 
translated by him as a 'litter'. Cf. VI 264, VII 713. 


2. Rajat. VII, 993-95; VIII 7093900. 
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of sacred shrines started a solemn fast (pr&yopveSa) at 
Parihasapura, in order to bring about the fall of Tunga, 
the minister who had been the cause of the death of a brahmana. 
Kalhana tells us that it was difficult for the king to allay 
this revolt which was caused by the common resolve of the 
brahmanas and the ministers, as when fire and storm combine. 
The brahmanas were ready even to dethrone the king + This 
also shows that the ministers used the Parisadyas to attain 
their selfish ends. 

When the hostility between Ananta and his son Kalaésa 
was growing, the brahmanas held a solemn fast against both 
father and son in order to put a stop to their hostility, which 
was causing ruin to the country; thus they ultimately succeeded 
in arranging a reconciliation.* 

During the reign of King Sussala (1112~20), the 
brahmanas of Rajanvatika, for fear of losing the produce of 
their agrahara lands through the plunder and atrocities committ- 
ed by the Damara rebels, approached the king against his 
ministers who were showing indifference in fighting the 
Damaras and were thus perpetuating uncertain conditions .° 

An assembly of the purohitas was held during the reign 
of King Bhiksacara, (1120-21) when, tired of the oppression 
of the Damaras who held high position during this king's 


reign, the brahmanas holding agraharas also rose in revolt. 


1. Rajat. VII 13 - 15. 
2e Ibid. 400 ff. 
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The purohitas along with the citizens demanded the restoration 
of king Sussala and even prepared to fight; when 
Bhiksacara started his fight against Sussala, his preparations 
frightened these purohitas, who left their solemn fast and 
fled with the divine images under their arms .— Another such 
fast occurred when the brahmanas of Madavaraéjya (modern Maraz) 
resisted Sujji who was commander-in-chief during Jayasimha's 
reign.” 

Here Kalhana shows that ordinary brahmanas holding 
agivahire villages and those of the Purohita corporations 

t 


(Parigadyas) were distinct from the highly educated Brahmana 


class to which he himself pelonged.? 


He criticises the 

rise to power of the humbler Brahmanas during king Sussala's 
(1112-20) reign when he says: "By the manyfold mistakes 
which arose during the endeavour to conciliate them the 
country fell into complete confusion, and plunder became 
excessive."* These wretches, who had never seen the king's 
assembly and who knew nothing of affairs, used harsh language 


towards the king (Sussala) when he tried to appease them. 


Worse than the Lavanya rebellion was this rebellion for the 


king, just as a disease of the throat pains more than one 

1. Rajat. VIII. 900-40. 

2. lbid, 2076. 

3. Rajat. VII -- 12, 177; VIII - 898-900. Here Kalhana 
distinguishes between the brahmanas holding agraharas and , 
those of the purohita corporation. The latter are at present 
known as Bachbattas. 

4. Rajat. VIII -- 774. 
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of the foot." 

The growth of the power of these bréhmanas and their 
inducing the king to do as they desired by these means, 
invites Kalhana's contempt and abuse. Referring to the 
brahmanas who rose in revolt during the reign of Sam- 
esramaraja, Kalhana calls them 'wicked-minded' and 'impure'. 

in no single reference to assemblies of this kind 
do we find Kalhana refraining from condemnation of such 
interference on the part of the brahmanas holding agraharas 
and the Purohitas of sacred places in the affairs of state, 
with which they were not at all conversant. ‘though at some 
places we find them exerting a good influence --— as in the 
case of the hostility between king Ananta and his son 
Kalaga.* 

Thus though the Rajatarangini describes the brahmana 
donees of agrahara lands, engaged in the performance of 
religious rites; they also played an important role in 
the political vicissitudes in Kashmir. Whatever the general 
effect of their interference in the affairs of state may have 
been they did try to influence politics and sometimes to 
get redress of their grievances by organizing strikes 
and holding assemblies in times of political upheavals. 
Kosambi has stated that "the brahmins (sic) were not 


specially influential in politics as a priesthood except for 


ate He ewes a 775-763 VIII T06. Tig 
2, Rajat. VII. 400 


a brief period under the brahmin king YaSdkara (A.D. 939-948). 
On occasion, even their fasting to death was looked upon 
with contempt, without moving the king's heart in the least 
(4.631~39)",+ In this connection we must bear in mind the 
distinction we have already pointed out between the braéhmanas 
well versed in dharmaSastras who acted as ministers and 
councillors and the humbler brahmanas who lived by their 
priestly functions. YaSaskara had been made king by the 
braéhmana assembly which sat to decide on the succession, 

but still he did not allow them to approach him lest they 
should become arrogant from pride at having bestowed the 
throne on him. He was otherwise prepared to give them their 
due respect. We have already referred to the assembly 

of purohita, corporations which was active as late as the 
reign of king Bhiksdcara3; when they grew tired of the rule 

of this king they feld a meeting to bring back Sussala. 

What we want to point out in this connection is that they 
were not granted any special privileges even under king 
Yagaskara, put yet they did not cease to make further 
attempts to influence politics; Kalhana repeatedly expresses 


his disapproval of their interference in political affairs 


1. D.D.Kosambi. Origins of Feudalism in KaSmir, p. 5. 


when they were not properly versed in them. 

Kalhana disapproves of king Samgramaraja's giving 
of his daughter in marriage to the superintendent of the 
Diddamatha, when he says, "How great is the difference 
between a princess fit for a king who is bent upon the conquest 
of the world and a brahmana of a small mind whose hands are 
wet with the water of presents." 

There is evidence in the Ra; angini, to show that 

.° brahmanas in Kashmir were not merely concerned with 
religious, literary and administrative duties, but that some 
of them on occasions even took to the military profession. 
Thus we have braéhmana feudal chiefs (samantas) and also 
brave brahmana soldiers who took active part in batelee. 
This appears quite normal in view of the fact that brahmanas 
in Kashmir eat meat even today as they did in Kalhana's 
time. ytrangely enough however, though his own father was 
‘lord of the Gate', we find Kalhana, while recapitulating 
the conditions at Yaéakara's accession, disparaging 
those brahmanas who are not devoted to their studies and 
carry arms .” Here we consider Manu's verses that "twice 
born men may take up arms when they are hindered in the 
fulfilment of their duties; when destruction threatens the 
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) tawrence Valley pp. 3 2~-3053. 
The brahmanas of Kashmir, commonly known as Pandits, are 
divided into three classes; the astrologer class (Jotish), 
the priest class (Guru or Bachabat) and the working class 
(Karktin). The priest class do not intermarry with either 
of the other classes, partly because they are regarded as 
divine, and partly because the laity abhor their practice 
of accepting the apparel of deceased Hindus. The Jotish 


- continued -— 
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twice~born castes (varna.) in evil times, in their own 
defence in a strife for the fees of officiating priests, 

and in order to protect women and braéhmanas; he who under 
such circumstances kills in the cause of right, commits no 
sin" + Medhatithi takes the first part of the above two 
verses to mean that the twice~born classes may take up arms 
on all occasions. He rejects the contrary interpretation 
which would, by taking the two verses together, limit their 
scope to the specific occasions mentioned by Manu. If we 
take Kalhana's above quoted remark into consideration we get 
definite evidence of the development of the idea that 
brahmanas might take up arms when they were hindered in 
their duties towards Medhatithi's free interpretation of 

it, that brahmanas might take up arms on all the occasions. 
If we take the actual history of Kashmir into account we can 
believe that in the time of king YaSaskara (939-48), when 
Kalhana records general peace and maintenance of law and 
order, there was no necessity for the Brahmana varna to take 


up arms. Though in the earlier books they occur occasionally 


Footnote continued 


and the Karkun Pandits intermarry. The Jotish Pandits are 
learned in the Sastras and expound them to the Hindus, and 
they draw up the Calendars. The Priest class perform 
religious rites and ceremonies. The vast majority of the 
Pandits belong to the Karkun (writer), glass, who regard the 
pen as their natural destiny. These, correspond to the learned 
braéhmanas, priests (Parisadyas) and the Kayasthas of the 
Réjataranguina and other Kashmir sources. 


dk» Manu. VIII. 348-49, 


the references to brahmana feudal chiefs and soldiers 
become common in the seventh and eighth books of the 
Rajatarangini, which deal with the times nearest to Kalhana's 
own and for which he had regular records and eye-witness 
evidence. The turbulent times of Lohara days must have 
led to this development. In theory Kalhana seems to have 
believed and wished that the brahmanas should follow their 
traditional profession of devotion to studies. In this 
context we clearly understand Kalhana's remark which is 
otherwise contradictory to the actual history of his own 
time and that immediately preceding, and to the very 
profession of his father and his associates. 

As regards immunities and privileges prescribed for 
brahmanas, the Matsya Purana lays down for a brahmana guilty 
of serious offences banishment and branding with distinctive 
Signs instead of the death penalty. In the Rajatarangini 
it is stated that when a brahmana widow complained to king 
Candrapida against another brahmana whom she suspected of 
having caused the death of her husband by witchcraft, the 
king told the brahmana lay that he could not punish anybody 
without his guilt having been established, still less a 
brahmana, who is exempted from capital punishment although 


ir enarctertrieealh 


lL. Matsya. ccxvii. 1603f. 
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he may be euilty.? Later on, at the brahmana lady's 
threat of death by starvation, the king sought divine 
judgement, and the guilt of the brahmana became evident: 
but even then the judges inflicted a lighter punishment, 
since a brahmana could not be put to death. Kalhana 

has not made it clear what punishment was meted out to 
him. dJIn'ia later reference we find that king YaSaskara 
(939-48), who exercized close control over the castes and 
conditions of life of his subjects, on discovering that 
at Cakramelaka a brahmana ascetic Calfrabhanu had departed 
from proper conduct, punished him by having the mark of 

a dog's foot branded on his forehead. Some such 
punishment must also have been inflicted on the brahmana 
sorcerer, who, being instigated by king Candrapida's 
younger brother Tarapida, is said to have used his knowledge 
of witchcraft (abhicdra) in slowly killing king 
Candrapida.” Kalhana is all praise for the dying king 
for not having punished this brahmana sorcerer any 


further, knowing that the crime was instigated by someone 


1 Rajat. IV. 88-105; cf Manu VITI 124-125, Sera: pp. 230-31, 
2 Rajat. VI. 108-112. ee 

4 Rajat IV. 112. 

4 Rajat. 114. 


According to orthodox theory brahmanas were also 
exempt from all the taxes. The Santi parva makes it 
clear, however, that if they forsook their true vocation 
and followed any other occupation such as trade, government 
service, agriculture cattle-rearing and the like, they 
were to be taxed like others and were even to render the 
usual corvée.* In Kashmir brahmanas appear to have been 
exempted in theory from taxation during the period under 
review. We find Jonaraja expressing his regrets ata 
later king who imposed taxes even on prdhmanas.? As 
we shall see below we have oo a eee kings 
in the earlier period also. , Buring the reign of king 
Harsa (1089-01), the priests of the purohita corporation, 
whose temples were robbed by the king, approached nim? 


to grant them in compensation exemption from the forced 


carriage of loads (rudhibharodhi). Kalhana does not 


further state whether they were exempted during the reigns 
of the kings succeeding Sankaravarnan and was reimposed 
by king Harsa of the first Lohara dynasty, or whether it 


had continued ever since its first introduction by 
l Agni.Purdyna CCXIIT. 15-18, 50-32. 

2 Santiparvan. LXXVI. 5 

4 TTC TBAT Vol. we Pile. 
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Ganukarevarman. On the whole, it would seem that if in 
criminal cases capital punishment was never inflicted on 

a brahmana, the same principle may have ordinarily been 
applied in all other spleres of life and conduct. If they 
were not wholly exempt from taxation, it appears that 
under the more orthodox kings they paid at a lower rate. 

The candalas were presumably the lowest order of 
society. The ArthaSastra prescribes that heretics and 
canda&las shall live outside the city beyond the burial 
ground. ~ Hsuan-Tsang saw these unfortunate people actually 
forced to live outside the town and included among them 
butchers, fishermen, public performers, executioners and 
scavengers.~ The candaélas are the most important 
representatives of the lowest castes known as Antyas, 
Antyajah or Antyajatis in commentaries and digests.” 

The distinctive feature of the status of the canddlas 
according to the Smrti laws was that they were placed under 
a rigorous ban of untouchability. Not only is their touch 
included in a list of acts requiring purification of the 
body, but according to the extreme views quoted or followed 


by Smrti authors such penances are prescribed for their 


approach within a certain distance, for the sight of of 
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1 ArthaSastra. 11, 4, 59. 
2. KH. Tsang. tr. Beal. 1. p. 74. 
4. Manu. VIII. 279. cf. Aparadrka on Vain. III. 292; 


Medhatithi on Manu V, le; x. Sl. 
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conversing with them, for witnessing their shows, 

for crossing their shadows, and for touching them in the 
second, third, or fourth degrees. In the Rajataranginf 
we find the terms canddlas, dombas and Svapakas. Some times 
these are apparently used synonymously. 

The cand&las are referred to as untouchables. We have 
seen that the candala woman who found Suyya (who later became 
the great minister under Avantivarman (855/6-884) did not 
consider it proper to bring him up, thinking that she would 
thus ruin both his spiritual and material prospects with her 
touch, and therefore gave her up toa Sidra nurse. Kalhana 
records that king Cakravarman (946-47) received the Domba 
singer Ranga with his daughters Hamsf and Nagalata, and 
later took these two girls in his seraglio. Hamsi was even 
raised to the status of chief queen (manddevd .? These 
Svapakas or Dombas were ordinarily not allowed to enter the 
temples of the gods, but, being related to the king, they 
were permitted to do so. Kalhana much resents such a 
concession and says "surely the Gods of fierce might did 
not dwell in this land, otherwise how could a Svapaika 
woman have scberea their temples". Kalhana also records 


that only the proud Damaras among the chiefs did not follow 


1. AparRakaon YAjN IIT. 292; s.c. ll. 304-8, ™ 

Smrtyarthasara. 76-78. PrayagScitta Prakarana. III. 19. 
2, Roat WV 7y-7F. 
4. Rajat. V. 387 
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The Domba singer Ranga was also granted the village of Helu 
as an agrahara. It is stated that when the recorder of 
official documents Cpattopadhydya) at the Record office 
(akgapatala) did not execute the document relating to the 
grant (danapattaka) he was addressed with abuses by Raziga, 
and, thus frightened, he wrote the document .* Such grants 
however do not seem to have been repeated. 

So strong is Kalhana's belief in the impurity of 
these Dombas that, about king YaSaskara (949-948), he says 
that it was through the intercourse with those who had taken 
the Dombas'! food remnants that impurity fell upon the king, 
just as the evil of leprosy spreads through the touch of a 
leper. When there was a great fire during the reign of 
Abhimanyu (958-972) Kalhana declares that.it purified the 
land by burning the great buildings which had been defiled 
by the contact of the kings who had been touched by the 


—~ 


Dombas and candalas.? 


f 
The Svapakas (literally dog-cookers) are in the above 


quoted references referred to synonymously with the dombas. 


1. Rajat. VI. o4. This festival is explained below. 
sale V. 497-98. y ye Peativar Celebwatid sn Ke lA te day Q The. 
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The modern Dumbass, the descendants of the old Dombas, 
are still the low caste watchmen and menials as they appear 
in the Rajatarahgini. Stein has pointed out that “they have 
retained in thear appearance a distinctive type ot their own 
which points to tne relationship with the gypsy tribes of 


diosa 3 1. 
India and Hurope". 


Referring to their occupations as hunters 
and fishermen, buffons, quacks, etc., and to their daughters 
working as singers and dancers, Stein wrote: "Their occupations 
thus closely resembled those of the gipsies whose name Ron, 

is undouvptedly derived from Sanskrit Somba" .* 

We have already dealt with the question ot K ayasthas and 
diviras and have shown that these terms did not signify castes 
in medieval Kashmir put meant to Ssignity certain protessions. 

#e have not deen able to ascertain to which caste the 
Damaras belonged. This much is sure that they were not brahmanas 
We have reference to bréhmana tasts owing to the pppression of 
the Damaras. Perhaps peing the indigene class they could not 
be incorporated within the framework of the haughty nobility. 
ln the second Rajatarahgini they are mentioned as Dombas. 
Lawrence was also told that the Jamaras were the descendants of 
Sudras. Whether this epithet was used merely out of scorn or 
not, this much can be said that they belonged to an interior 
class. In a certain passage Kalhana praises the wite ot the 
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Damara Kosthaka who became a Sati when her husband was mortally 


wounded and he attributes this exceptional conduct to the laay's 
noble descent from a family of Rajauts- This reference suggests 
at present known as Lons claim to be. As Sati was a common 
practice at that time and was much esteemed py all the br&hmanas 
and the ksatriyas especially, it appears that Yamara women, not 
belonging to the higher stuata of society in matters ot caste, 
did not immolate themselves. Moreover, the blood—sprinkling 
rite, as we have seen above in the case ot king Cakravarman 


and the Jamara taking pledge together, was peculiar to the 
9 


Damaras and the Khasas, and was not followed by the brahmanas. 


such customs we have stated alreaay ,are found among the Khonds 


: 


in other parts of India 


‘ 
Conte. 
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POSITION OF WOMEN 


Regarding the position of women in Kashmir, we have a 
reference in the Rajatarangini to a verse in the 
Nilamatapurana where it is stated that when the legendary 
King Damodara's pregnant widow Yasovatf was installed on 
the throne by the Brahmanas, the councillors grumbled at 
the coronation of a woman. Then Krsna of Yadu's race 
appeased them by saying that the land of Kashmir is ParvatT 
and its king, as a portion of Siva, is to be respected by 
all those who desire prosperity. Here we find that a queen, 
in the same way as a king, is considered to be a portion 
of Siva -~ the all Transcendant Being. Thereafter the 
people started looking upon YaSovati as the mother of her 
subjects and as a Goddess, while previously women were 
considered to be objects of enjoyment only. 

Nevertheless, Kalhana elsewhere emphasises the duty 
of absolute obedience and devotion of wives to their husbands® 
We also find references in the Kathasaritsagara enjoining 
women of good families to worship théir husbands with 


chaste and resolute behaviour and take them as the highest 


deity.? Even death is better for a woman of good family, 
1. Rajat. I, 70-73. ; Nilamata. «37 


2, Rajat. II, 48; TI, 322. 
4. K.S.S. vol. I. p. 164. 
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when her husband is away, than to meet the eyes of people 
who lust after her peauty.- 

Faithfulness to a single man is the greatest virtue of 
women. Kalhana strongly condemns immoral conduct on their 
part. Referring to King Durlabhavardhana's wife, who is 
said to have had illicit relations with the King's minister 
Khankha, Kalhana speaks of a woman as an object of sense 
like the other objects of senses (Indray&rtha) -- Sabda, 
Spargéa, Rupa, Rasa and Gandha, Stri (woman) being the sixth.? 
A woman had to devote all her efforts to proving herself a 
devoted wife to her husband and to trying to please him.4 
Thus it appears that the woman's duty was to remain confined 
to her home and to fulfil all her manifold domestic duties. 
This, however, does not imply her total subjection. 

As regards the role of women in politics, the history 
of Kashmir is full of instances where women managed the 
affairs of the state as successfully as some of the kings did. 
The right of women to rule the realm was recognised in Kashmir 
from early times. We have already referred to the case of 


Gonanda's queen, whose right to rule was defended by Krsna 


Wimeetes? 
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After the death of Sankaravarman, queen Sugandha 
(902-4.) actively governed the country as regent and later, 
when the king's lineage died out, she is said to have assumed 
the reins of government (904-6) at the request of her 
subjects.+ Before she became a full-fledged sovereign 
in her own right we find Didda's name on the coins along 
with that of Ksemagupta. She dominated the historical 
scene of Kashmir for more than half a century (950-1003), 
first as queen consort, then as regent, and finally as 
ruler in her own right. With the help of her minister 
Tunga she broke the power of the great landowning Damaras 
and even of the brahmanas. Eventually she founded a new 
line of rulers of Kashmir by nominating her nephew 
Samgramadeva as her successor. 

During the rule of the Loharas we find that queen 
Suryamatt controlled the affairs of the state during the 
reign of her husband king Ananta, much of whose success in 


government was due to this vigorous queen. She wanted the 


government to be in stronger hands and it was on her advice 


and insistence that the king abdicated in favour of his son 


3 


Kalaga. King Uccala gave a rare privilege to his 


favourite queen Jayamati by allowing her to occupy one half 


Shien eh ocamannamael 


lL. Rajat, V. 243. 
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of his throne. It is not, however, very clear whether this 
was a privelege enjoyed py all the queens ot Kashmir or was 
tirst introduced by this king and Kalhana specirically refers 
to it because or the queen's low descent.~ 

During the rule ot tne Loharas we do not tind any women 
ministers and councillors, though in an earlier time we have 


cr 


, ; fe ta 7e 
a queen acting as the chier Chamberlain. 


There 1s a reterence during the reign ot King Harga 
Showing that ministers were required to obey the written 
a 


orders sent py the queen.“ Neglect or one such order ot Harga's 


queen py the commander-in—chief was considered as an offence. 
SATI. 

Remarriage ot widow was generally not countenanced and 
in tact the death of a woman's huspand meant social ruin. 
Her position in society pecame miseranle. Ir she was dissua- 
ded py her ramily at the Last moment she could escape social 
censure; otnerwise it was preiieranle to face the tlames and 
end the lite in honour. On the position ok widow in con-— 
temporary India Alberuni remarks " It a wite loses her 
Lb. Rajat. VIIl. 82, 

2. Rajat. IV. 485 
53. Rajat. VII, 1206, 
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husband by death, she cannot marry another man. She 

has only to choose between two things -- either to remain 

a widow as long as she Lives or to burn herself; and the 

latter eventuality is considered the vreferable, because 

as a widow she is ill-treated as long as she lives. As 

regards the wives of the kings, they are in the habit of 

burning themselves, whether they wish it or not, by which 

they desire to prevent any of them by chance committing 

something unworthy of the illustrious husband. They make 

an-exception only for women of advanced years and for those 

who have children; for the son is the responsible 

protector of his mother". Thus all our evidence agrees on 

the point that it was the degraded and miserable plight 

of woman in Hindu society which encouraged this practice 

widely in India. It is also evident from the Rajataranginf 

that those ladies who did not immolate themselves on the death 

of their husbands led a very simple and austere life. 

Mallarjuna's mother wore no ornaments on account of her 

widowhood.© 
The custom of the sacrifice of the widow at the funeral 

pyre of her husband was widely known in ancient times. 


Discussing the general prevalence of this custom among 
1 RAibehinr. Grcdia. Vok. IL. BP Irs, 
2. Rajat. VIII. 1969. 


the primitive warlike tribes, Altekar is of the opinion 
that fighting races are very jealous of their women 
and often prefer to kill them, rather than take the risk 
of their going astray after their husbands' deaths. ” 
There was also the general belief that the warrior would 
require in his next life all those things which were near 
and dear to him in this ieee. 

The custom started to become popular in Ksatriya circles 
from A.D. 400c. and from A.D. 700, fiery advocates began 
to come forward in increasing numbers to extol the custom of 
sati b There does not appear to be any instance of force 
being exercised to compel unwilling widows to mount the 
funeral pyre. The Padmapurana, though it highly extols 
the custom, expressly prohibits it for the brahmana 
women. Later on, the brahmana community, with its self- 
denying code of life, began to feel that it should not 
allow itself to be outdistanced by the Ksatriyas. The 
custom, therefore, began to be followed by a few brahmana 
families soon after 1000 A.De Most scholars believe that 


the practice of sati was mainly a medieval development and 
1. A.S.Altekar. Position of Women in Hindu Civilization. p-S637 
2. Ibid. p. 144 | 
3. padma purana, Harita, Visnu, xxv. quoted by A.S.Altekar. 


was not very popular in Northern India before A.D.1000 C. 

In Kashmir also we find that the custom of sati, though 
it existed from very early times, was not strictly followed 
before the advent of the Lohara dynasty.” 

That Queen Didaa became the guardian of her son 
Abhimanyu after the death of her husband Ksemagupta (950-58) 
shows that she did not immolate herself along with her 
husband. Kalhana tells us that on Ksemagupta's death, 


Queen Didd& showed her desire to become a sgatf, but, while 


the other queens were ready to immolate themselves, Didda 
felt regret in front of the funeral pyre, and was prevented 
from seeking death by the persistent remonstrances of 
Naravahana, her minister .© 

Harlier among the ladies of King Yaégaskara's seraglio, 
only the single queen Trailokyadevi immolated herself. 
Later Kalhana records the case of another lady who was 
requested by the next King Paravagupta (949-50) for her 
favours. She deluded him by telling him to complete a 


certain Visnu temple before she would agree to his request. 


The King proudly fulfilled his promise while the lady 
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1. Rajat. III. 125. ; A.S.Altekar. Position of Women in Hindu | 
Civilization, p. 1bd. ; 


2. Rajat. VI. 195. ff 
4. Ibid. 107. 


sacrificed her life in the flames of the sacrificial 
fire. Nanda the wife of king Gopalavarman, did not 
burn herself with nim.* 

On the death of King Sawhkaravarman (884-902) three 
queens, Surendravati and two others, followed the king into 
death, while Sugandha, who had even accompanied him on 
his expedition to the Northern region (uttarapatha) did 
not commit sati, in order to act as the guardian of her son 
Gopalavarman, whom ine Senapugecian had while dying 
entrusted to her protection, since the boy had no other 
relatives and was still a child.” 

Kalhana, however, does not admire those queens who did 
not immolate themselves with their husbands. Referring to 
the ascendency of Naravahana, Didda's minister, he | 
contemptuously uses the word 'widow' (Randa) for Queen Diada. 
Re tells us that the widowed Queen Sugandha became desolate 
through sensual enjoyments and fell in love with the 
minister named Prabhaikaradeva.? 

King Harsa in his hatred of the family of Malla killed 
Vyadamangala, and the latter's wife and mother set their house ~ 
on fire and burned themselves.° When this king, in his last 
oe REET AO rss ae abe ee ae A ert ne eee eee 
2.Rajat, V. 245-46, 
5.Rajat, Ve. 220-6. 
4.,.Rajat, VI. 260. 
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desperate struggle against Uccala and Sussala, killed 
their father Malla, the latter's consort Kumudalekha and 
her sister Vallabha, immolated themselves in a fire kindled 
in their house. Asdmati and Sahaja, Malla's daughters'-in- 
law, who were the wives of Salhana and Ralha, also burned 
themselves to death.* Six female attendants of the ladies 


3 And the mother 


of Malla's household died on the same pyre. 
of the future kings Uccala and Sussala, burned herself in her 
house together with her nurse Candri, who felt unable to see 
the water which was to be offered at the funeral libation of 
her whom she had brought up as a child with her own mates” 
Thus we find that the practice of sati was very much 
honoured and universally practised by the ladies of the Malla's 
branch of the Lohara family. The wide prevalence of this 
custom was naturally a family tradition. The Doharas as 


Khaga ksatriyas of the solar stock seem to have been very 


proud of their women for preserving the family honour, and 


 sati was practised even by attendants and nurses, 


Though there was so much ill feeling on account of their 
son, Kalagéa's conduct, between King Ananta and his wife 
Suryamati, and though the king committed suicide on being 


afflicted by her words, we find that Suryamati was burnt to 


1. Rajat. 1486, 
2. ibid. 1487 

4. Ibid. 1490-92, 
4. ences 


a 


death on her husband's funeral pyre. An interesting 
feature of this event as described by Kalhana is her oath 
by sacred libation, which she took in order to avoid the 
slanderous rumours which had grown up with regard to the 
position of the minister Haladhara as her confidante. 


During the time of the Lohara dynasty, the custom of sati 


seems to have taken deep root in the Fuling families of 
Kashmir, so that not only regularly married wives but even 
concubines used to practise it. King Kala&Sa and Utkarsa 
were followed in death both by their wives and suncapines © 
In the time of Harsa, 17 queens including his daughter~in- 
law immolated themselves in apprehension of the king's 
death, when he and his son Bhoja were in the field 
fighting against the rival claimants and the rebellious 
Damaras.° 

The history of Kashmir during the second Lohara 
dynasty teems with the cases of sati in the royal families. 
On King Uccala's death queens Jayamati and Bijjala 
immolated themselves with him. 

We have no evidence of the exercise of physical force 
to induce the women to burn themselves, but there exists 


a situation of helplessness on the part of the widow, 


Ll. Rajat. VII. 461 ff. 

» Lbid. 724-28, 855-62. 

Ibid. 1579.,cf. VII. 956, 1579. Vasantalekha was 
from the Sani family. 
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where social pressure was such that she dared not openly 
declare her unwillingness, but could only try to influence 
one of the ministers to dissuade her. Presumably, if the 
minister's arguments were forcible enough, it waselt that 
honour was satisfied and that the widow might keep her 
life without too serious a stain on her character. 

The few cases of completely voluntary self-—mmolation 
fill Kalhana with wondering admiration, not unmixed with 
cynicism. King Uccala had been treacherously murdered by 
conspirators, just as he was on his way to the apartments 
of Bijjala@, his favourite queen. Kalhana further 
describe§ the efforts made by Bijjala to throw herself 
first on the pyre in front of the chief queen, Jayamati. 
On this pathetic and memorable event Kalhana writes, 
"Nobody can understand these women of inscrutable minds, 
who, though given to unfaithfulness and killing their 
husbands, yet step with ease into the Pest 

Though there is strong opposition to the custom in 
Banabhatta's Kidambart,”? and though it was strongly 
condemned by the South Indians in the twelfth eenuey, 


we find a different note in the Rajatarankini. 


eh 


1. Rajat. VITI. 467. 
Ce Ibid. 405-71. 
34. Kadambari. Purvardha. p. 308. 
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On King Sussala's murder four of his queens came forth 
to follow him into death. As they could"not be carried to 
the burning ground owing to sudden hard frost, they were 
burnt in haste near Skancabhavana yinawes* 

Kalhana has recorded the cases of two Kashmir queens 
bribing their ministers in order to induce them to come to 
the cremation grounds and dissuade them from their 
apparently voluntary resolutions to accompany their 
departed husbands. ach ee sete Cae ye RA tc aaa 
minister Naravahana. , Uccala's queen,took the queen's 
word as a formality (prakriya~vaco) and prepared her funeral 
pyre. The queen had to be burnt in pursuance of her so 
called voluntary resolve.? Thesecases show that the practice — 
of becoming a sati was in some cases rather a matter of 
convention than of actual feeling on the part of the ladies. 


Regarding the practice of sati among the brahmana 
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l. R&jat. VITI 1440-1444. 
2. Rajat. VI. 195 ff. 
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Rajat VIII. 464-68. Compare Abul-Fazl AiwAk. IT 

pp. 191-192. Abul-Fazl divides the satis into a 

number of categories. Those who are compelled by 
relatives to burn themselves, those who deliberately and 
with a cheerful countenance accepted the ordeal owing to 
their devotion for their dead husbands, those who. 
surrendered themselves out of regard for public opinion, 
those who were swayed by consideration of family 
traditions and customs, and finally those who were 
actually dragged-into the fire against their will. 
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class we find that during the reign of king Candrapida, 

a brahmana widow complained to the king against another 
brahmana whom she suspected of having caused the death of her 
husband by witchcraft. She had not burnt herself because she 
was waiting until she could seek vengeance against the 
culprit. Thus we find that the practice of sati was 
prevalent among the brahmanas in Kashmir from very early 
days. 

There is also a reference in the Ra¥jatarangint to 
the mother's becoming a sati after the death of her only son. 
She had not perhaps committed it at the death of her husband 
pernmaps because her child was then very small. 

The feeling of devotion sometimes led the servants to 
burn themselves at the death of their masters.” 

As well as members of the ruling family, Kalhana tells 
us of satis among ministerial and other families. Thus in 
the reign of Anante, Bimba the daughter of a Shi Chief 
and the daughter-in-law of the minister Tunrga, who was a 
Khafa from Parnotsa, entered the fire as a satt on the death 
of her husband, Xandarpasiziha: At the same time we are 
told that Ksema, another wife of the same Kandarpasimha, had 
L.Supra P, G3! —_ CO ae 
2.kagjgat. VIT. 1380. 


4.ibid. 1447. 
4,Rajat. VII. 103. 
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had meetings with Naga, Tunga's brother, even after her 
husband's death.” Kalhana also tells us that the unhappy 
Mankhana, the wife of Tunga, after the death of her husband 
left the country and took up residence at Rajapuri. She is 
said to have taken with her the two sons, Vicitrasimha and 
Matrsimha, whom Mamma, a concubine, had borne to 
Kandarpasimha, as well as Mamma herself. 

It is noteworthy that here the only case of self- 
immolation is that of the lady of the $a&hi Stock; Tunga's 
wife and his other daughters-in-law apparently did not 
even consider doing so. 

Kalhana appreciates the conduct of the Damara widow, 
who, belonging to a REsput family, did not follow the 
custom of other Damara women who refused to immolate 
themselves with their husbands, but became a sabi? 

On the other hand he condemns the conduct of those who 
just burned themselves for the sake of following the 
prevalent custom. Kalhana's conception of a sati is a 
matter of the heart, wherein the husband and wife live 
in complete conjugal harmony during their lifetimes and 
the latter burns herself on her separation from the former. * 
1. Rajat. VIL OSs 
Ze ibid. LO02. 
ef. the Sikh @Quruw Amar Das's remark "They are not Satis 
who burn themselves with the dead. The true Sati is she who 
dieth from the shock of separation from her husband. They 


also ought to be considered satis who abide in chastity and 
contentment, who serve, and when rising, ever remember the 


Tord" ex. Adit Grantha PP VA: Geo. 
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Thus when the devoted wife of King Tunjina immolated. 
herself on the pyre, Kalhana compares the flames of the vyre 
on which the Queen became a sati with the fibres of the stalks 
of the Water-Lily, which are used as a cooling avplication. 

He also records that the place where that Lady followed 
her husband in death was known in his day to the people as 
Vakpustatavi, apparently after the name of the lady. 

The Damara women did not ordinarily practise this custom. 

The wife of Damara Kosthaka, who did follow it, is said to 


have done so because she belonged to a Rajput family. 


It is clear that though she had been married into a Damara 
family she had the liberty to decide about it herself without 
any interference from her people. Kalhana much praises 
this act of hers because it was purely voluntary, for if 
she had wanted she could have avoided it since it was not 
enjoined by the social custom of the Damaras.~ 

In the Samayamaétrka& the heroine Kankali marries the Damara 
Samarasimha but plans to have him killed in a quarrel with 
one of his relatives; on the success of her plan, far from 
becoming a sati, she lives with her father-in-law as his 
wife.© In the Mahanirvanatantra it is stated that a woman 


Ls the embodiment of supreme Goddess and that if a person 
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1 Rajat. VITI_ 2534-59 
eo. Sam.Mat. IT i. ion 


burned her with her husband, he would be condemned to 
eternal hell. Thus according to the tantric view a woman 
should not immolate herself. In Kasmir the rarity of sati 
among the Damaras was perhaps due to their following the 
tantric religion rather than the idealistic monism adhered 
to by the brahmanic section of Kashmir society. 

The class of prostitutes, known from early times in 
India, formed a distinct social unit in Kashmir. 


Damodaraguota in his Kuttanimatam and Ksemendra in the 


Samayamatrka, the Desopades, and the Kalavilasa_ 
exhaustively deal with this class and all the snares and 
tricks of the trade of the courtesans for entrapping 
innocent young men and getting rid of unwanted patrons. 

In the Samayamatrka Ksemendra describes in detail the 
various occupations adopted by the heroine Kankali, to 
seduce merchant's sons, temple priests (prasadapala), 
Ddmaras, horsemen, scribes (diviras), and the keepers of 
the royal prisons. She becomes a Buddhist nun to gain her 
ends, a nurse in the house of a minister, the wife of a 
shepherd, and a seller of flowers and garlands for the gods; 
she sells wine at the time of the Taksaka festival and 


then becomes the wife of a load carrier; and ultimately 


lL, BeEeSaPadese Wl Passim, 


2. Sam.Mat. II passim 
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she crosses the Kashmir boundary by aoplying some 

soporific wild flower to the keeper at the watch station 
(dranga). The narrative describes the various arts in which 
She is adept, so that she can pretend to adopt any occupation 
which she needs in connection with her trade. 

In the fiktht: chapter of the Samayamatrka and in the 
Kalavilasa Ksemendra gives a detailed list of all the 
sixty-four arts which are prescribed by the authorities on 
the science of erotics (kama gastra)* Damodaragupta in 


the Kuttanimatam gives details of the life of a courtesan 


and expects very high qualifications from her.© This text 


also relates a story which shows that the connection of a 


brahmanawith a courtesan (ganika) was regarded as a 
disgraceful act.” Ksemendra relates stories about 
the feigned love of these ladies, who make a show even of 
dying at the funeral pyres of their lovers, while in 
reality they never act upon such feelings of affections 
Kalhana also, in the Raéjatarangini, mentions the courtesans, 
who are naturally inclined towards extracting money from 
their lovers rather than being bothered about their good 
i Sam. Mat. Nas Kalavilaaa IV. 3-11. 


2,5. Kuttani. verses 106 ff; 256 ff. 
4, Kalaévilasa. IV. 19, X. 23. De&dadega IIT. Passim 
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qualities. He condemns tneir wealth and tells us that during 
the rule of weak and imbecile Kings, tne realm tell a prey 

to prostitution and immorality. Kalhana gives us any instan- 
ces of khashmir kings who took such women into their seraglios, 
and even sometimes made them tneir chiex queens. Thus king 
Uccala's chier queen (fattadevi) -Jayamati , &@ wonan of un- 
known otigin, had peen adopted by a female dancer named 
KarnasSravati. She was UccaladS% mistress and Later pecame the 
concubnine ot the governor Ananda. #hen the latter died she 
came pack to Uccala and was rinally raised to the status or 


chier queen.’ 3 


Among the classes ot people who visit the prostitutes 
Ksemendra mentions sarrron merchants, cooks, rlower sellers, 
the temple care-takers ( prasddapSla ), the Damaras, the 
cavaliers, the writers (divira), the sons of officers and 
thase of the wninisters. 

An important companion of the prostitute was the Kuttani” 

1.Rajat. IV. 481,601; V 294. 

2, Pattadevi or Pattamahisi is called rrom Patta or golden 
pound round the heaaq of tne queen who participatec in the 
ceremony of the coronation ot the king. The G&hadvala queen 
Krtavidevix rrthviversik&® was so called. In our reterence 
J.R.Asd. 1099.0. 780. Jayamati could not have participated 
prea rane Sn 0tes in coronation; though the term may 

C.V.Vaidya. Vol.lIl.p.4o0- have peen used generally 


Rajat. VIL. 1400-62. tor the chier gueen. 
alse See. Supva +P. / Xow 
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or procuress, who taught her the tricks of the trade and 
helped her in entrapping young men. In the Sanayamatrka_ 
Ksemendra talks very contemptuously about this class of woman 
Ane uses abusive language for them. Nevertheless, he admits 
the indispensibility of theprocuress in the house of a 
courtesan when he makes Kalavati tell us of her miserable 


condition at the death of the old bawd (matrkda) who was 


killed by the ministrations of a quack physician: — 

The parasite (vita)was another regular member of this 

class of Kashmir society. All our authors mention him with 
scorn.” 

Whatever the regrets that high class brahamana society 
may have had at the existence of these people, it is very 
clear from our sources that they were regular features of 
‘the life of Kashmir in Mediaeval times. Ksemendra lays them 
all bare before us and justifies his humorous and satirical 
pornography by explaining that he has written it for the 
amusement of the right-minded and for the guidance of youth, 
who fall easily into the snares of the courtesans and waste 
the wealth of the country. Through his satire he also 
brings to light the degraded life of the Buddhist nuns and 


the class of tantric gurus who usedreligion as a covering 


1. Sam.Mat. IV. 1-8, 40-45 Begooacesa lV. passim, 
2, ibid. i. Samaya. 27 ff. 
De, DLs Desepade Sa , N. passim: 


for sin, spent the nights with the prostitutes and 
during the day posed before the world as high spiritual 
authorities, 

The custom of dedicating maidens for service in temples 
can be traced back to ancient times. Reference to this class 
of women is found in Medhatithi as well as in inscriptions 
all over India.t Abu Zaid also speaks of courtesans 
attached to Indian Temples. On the causes of prostitution 
in the India of his day Albertini wrote "The Hindus are not 
very severe in punishing whoredom. The fault, however, in 
this lies with the kings, not with the nation". But for this, 
no Brahman or priest would suffer in their idol temples 
the women who sing, dance, and play. The kings make them 
an attraction for their cities, a bait for pleasure for their 
subjects, for no other but financial reasons. By the revenues 
which they derive from the business both as fines and taxes, 
they want to recover the expenses which their treasury has to 
spend on the army." 

Crooke, writing about this custom, thinks that the 
connection of courtesans with temples began about the 9th 
or lOth century ihe T.V.Sheshagiri Iyer believes that 


their connection with religious institutions must have been 
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earlier. In Kashmir we find references to dancing 
girls (martaki) attached to the temples from very early 
times.* Kalhana tells us that king Durlabthaka 


Pratapaditya II fell deeply in love with a merchant's 


wife, and when his life was at stake, the merchant offered 


to part with her. The king did not accept the offer, as it 
was unjust. The merchant then offered to put her in the 
temple as a dancer, so that the king could enjoy her as a 
dancing girl attached to the temple. Reference to dancing 
girls belonging to temples occurs again during the time of 
King Lalitaditya. The custom is said to have been hereditary, 
and Kalhana tells us through the girls themselves that it 
was handed down to them by tradition - they themselves 
did not know the reason.” King Jayapida of the Karkota 
dynasty is said to have attended such dancing in the Gauda 
country and brought one of the dancers as his wife along 
with a princess from that place. Ho accomplished was this 
lady that she could from the King's ways understand that he 
was elther a disguised king or a rajaputra born ina great 
family. 

The story of King Durlabhaka shows that these temple 


o 
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dancers could be taken as secondary wives. King Utkarga 


(1089) had a concubine named Sahaja. She nadbeen a dancing 
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girl sbtactcd to a temple. He had seen her on the dancing 
stage and had taken her into the royal seraglio. Kalhana 
highly praises the noble conduct of this lady, who, on the 
king's death by suicide, entered the pyre after smearing 
thickly over her limbs the blood of her Lover.? This 
instance shows the high sense of attachment and devotion 
to her lord on the part of Sahaja, who had been, as a 
courtesan, favoured also by Harsadeva. He now wanted her to 
remain alive, but she refused. 

The most striking feature of a Hindu family was and 
Still is its joint nature. The family in the Hindu Society 
might include any number of members. All these members of 
the joint family lived in a common abode and shared the 
property of the family in common. Brhaspati speaks of 
the Hindu family as one the members of which share a common 


kitchen (Ekapakenavas'tam) ” 


existed in Kashmir in the past as it exists up to the present 


The system of joint families 


day. In the Rajatarahgini“ we have evidence of the 
prevalence of this system not only among the masses but even 
in the royal families. King Ananta, even when he had 

crowned his son Kalag&a (1063-89), later, on his minister 
Haladhara's advice, resumed his power, Kalasga remaining king 
1. Rajat VIT 855-860. 

2a. Cf. Narada. XIII, 38 . Jolly. Hindu Law and Customs p. 168. 


3. Brhaspati. XXV.6. 
Ag Rajat. Vil. 2435-50, 262, 
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merely in name, taking even his meals regularly in the 
presence of his parents. Full of jealousy and embittered in 
her mind over her son's power, Queen Suryamati would not 
permit that her daughter-in-law should make in their dress, 
ornaments or in anything else that display which befitted 
them as the King's young wives. She made these queens 
constantly do the work of slave girls until they did not 
refuse even to smear the house floor with cow-dung. Kalhana 
relates another interesting story in this connection. 
King Kalasa had fallen into licentious habits and was once 
beaten badly by the Candala watchmen when he was trying to 
get into the house of the minister Jinduraja in order to 
have illicit relations with the latter's daughter-in-law. The . 
next day when the retired King Ananta met his son Kelasai, 
the ruling king, the Poriier slapped him in the face in the 
presence of Bijja a RAajaputra.~ 

The Kathasaritsagara is also full of stories about 
the joint family system and the status of the daughter-in- 
law therein. | 

fiven as late as the 14th century we have the case of 
Lalla, the prophetess, who was a married woman of respectable 


family living at Pandrethan (ancient Purdénaddhigthana) near 


SUY 


Srinagara, and was cruelly treated by her mother-in-law, 

who nearly starved her to death. Thus the women in a 

joint family were under the general control of the oldest 
married woman in it, usually the mother-in-law. Generally 

in a joint family the sons, daughters and daughters-in~law had 
all to bow down before the orders and decisions of their 


elders. 


i. Sir Carnac Temple. The Word of Lalla, the Prophetess. 
Intro. p. 7. 
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The land of Kashmir has been known from ancient times for 
its learning. At the very outset of the Raéjataranhgini, Kalhana 
praises the “learning, lofty houses, saffron, icy water and grapes 
such as even in heaven are difficult to find." Kashmir is con- 
Sidered the very abode of the goddess of learning, Sarasvati. 

The Rajatarahgini and the other Kashmirian sources give ample evi- 
dence of the scholarly education not only of the brahmanas who 
attained high proficiency in all the branches of Literature, but 
also of men of other castes, so much so that even a foreign obser~ 
ver — Albertini - (A.D. 1050) noted that Kashmir was the centre of 
Hindu learning in his time. Albertini also praises the skill of 
the Kashmiri scholars in taking in hanWany ditficult task, even 


such as that of committing the veaas to writing. Rarlier Hsiian 


Tsang noted that the people of Kashmir loved learning and were well! 
4 

instructed.” Kalhana again refers to the spiritual excellence of 

his priceless country through Matrgupta, when he describes how the 


latter was sent to rule over Kashmir py Vikramaditya of Ujjaini.* 
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(Kashmir) xor its holiness, for the sanctity and learning of its 
l. Rajat. I, 42. 

2. Aloertn?., Vol. I. p.173. 

3. Hsiian Tsang. tr. 3. Beal vol. I, p.148. 

4. R&jat. IIT, 223. 
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brahmanas anditor the beauty and learning or its women.~ 


There is much evidence in the Raéjatarahgini to show that 
théKashmir kings patronisea learning. King Jayapida brought from 
abroad competent expositors to restore the study otf Mahabhasya of 
Patanjali; he himselt was instructed in grammatical science by 


ja 


Kslrasvamin, and gained distinction with the wise. this learned 


an, who tlourished in Jayapida's court, was the author of the well- 
Y ; 

known commentary on the Amarakosa and several sinaller grammatical 

treatises, Jayapida patronized several other famous scholars; 


Bhatta Udbatta was his chiet pandit (sabhSpati), Damodaragupta, the 


eile reer areh mn me ED 


Dhisaciva), Manoratha, Sankhadanta, Cataka, and Sandhimat were his 
poets, and Vamana and others his ministers, ~ King AMNantivarman of 
Kashmir (355/6-383) appointed a certain well-known teacher to ex- 
pound grammar in a Vaisnava temple founded by himseif.? King 
Yasaskara tounded a hospice (matha) for the residence of students 
from India (aryadeSa)who came to Kashmir gor education, and to the 
superintendent oi7his matha he presentea the royal insignia with 
umbrellas and chowries, with the exception ot mint dies and the 
royal seraglio, 


wi 


Qieen »otryamatil bestowea one hundred and eight Ggraharas on 


l. Vikramahka. XVIII, verses 1-é, 
la. RBjat. IV, 4us-94, 

2. Ibid. 445-97. 

3. bia. 26-4 

4, RSjat. VI, o7-oo. 
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learned brahmanas.* King Harga ( LO59-LI1OL) was possessed oi ex- 
ceptional skill, knowing all languages, a good poet in all tongues, 
and, aS a depository of all Learning, tamous even in other countries 
He adorned men of learning with jewels ana bestowed on them the 


3 


privilege ot using Litters, horses, parasols, etc. bilhana, who 
had lett Kashmir in the reign or King KalaSa, haa peen made py 
Parmadi, the lord of Karn&ta, his chier pandit (vidy&pati), whose 
parasol was borne aloft perore the king. we are told by Kalhana 
that even in the distant Decean he heard that King Harsa was like a 
kinsman to true poets, andthought that even so great a splendour 

as he was then enjoying was a deception. * Harga also composed 
songs which were much appreciated.” The Tibetan tradition attri- 
butes a Sanskrit poem entitled Asta-Maha Caitya-Vandanua—Stotra to 


King larga.° 


The kings in Kashmir were required to be learned and well- 
versed in the Sanskrit language. Kalhana redicules King Sahkara- 


varman (832-902) who dia not know Sanskrit and used vulgar speech 
(apabhoransa) tit tor the drunkards, ! 


Though we have no definite evidence about the training of 


a. Rajat. VIL, 934, 

4. Rajat. VIL, 935-37. 

>. Rajat. VII, 942. 

Os -telQ: D94l. phlees TL. 
7. R&Sjat. V, 206. 


asi 


the princes we get an impression from the Rajatarahgini that they 
were trained in all the Sastras andSstras, that is, they had to 

be well-versed in the arts of war and the arts of peace. Didda's | 
son Abhimanyu (958-72) is said to be learned, cherished by the 
learned and versed in both Sastras and Sastras.l Prince Harsa's 
learning shows that there musthave peen arrangements for the 


de 


education of the princes.* 


The AmarakosSa defines matha as an abode for scholars and 


others.’ 


Mathas were used also as sort of feeding houses forthe 
poor and the infirm and rest houses for pilgrims as well as impor- 


tant educational centres, The mathas were attached to temples and 


played an important part in the cultrual lite of Kashmir. They 
controlled temple affairs and provided lodgings and tood for 
devotees, and above all, were centres of educational activity ana 
moral and spiritual instruction. We have elsewhere referred to 
King Avantivarman's appointment of a well-known teacher to expound 


grammar in a Vaignava temple.’ 


Buddhist Viharas were also centres ot learning and culture 
in ancient India. We have no evidence to show whether the 
Buudhist monasteries of Kashmir continued as centres of general 


learning during tanis period. But the regular establishment ox 


Rajab vp. AV 
Rajat. VIT, 610. 
Amara. S.¥, 
Supra. p. S49. 


Vihaéras by the Kashmir kings and even the renovation of some of 
them during the Second Lohara dynasty shows that they remained as 
centres of Buddhist learning, though their work could not have been 


primarily secular, 


Viharas and mathas were not the only centres of education 
' ana learning in Kashmir. Suyya, who had been found by a cand&la 
woman andhad been brought up by a Stidra nurse, grew into an 
a teacher of small boys in the house of a certain householder.* 


Referring to theancestory of King YaSaskara (939-46) Kalhbana tells 


us that the king's grandfather Kamadeva, wno lived in the village 
of pigackapura, having acquired the knowledge of letters (aksaras) , 
became a boys! teacher in the house of Meruvardhana. * The above 
references Show that private individuals contributed a great deal 
towards education by arranging small classes of students in their 
houses. Evidentiy these teachers were professionals, whose 
employment and payment must have been arranged by the householders 
themselves. It is not, however, clear whether the payment was 
arranged by the parents or guardians jointly out ot the common funds 
collected at a certain fixed rate, or whether the householder in 
whose house the classes were arranged, being in a position to incur 
the whole expense, himself undertook to bear it on pehalf of all 
DUA evidence  Cleay ow this Point that fhe ildrer 
the children, who received their education in these family schools 


also included those who did not belong to the house and who must 


line Rajat. NG (4-78. 
2. RBjat. Vv, 469-75. 


surely have been gathered from the neighbourhood, Another inter- 
esting reference in this connection is when Kalhana speaks of 
Phalguna, the prime minister of Abhimanyu ot YaSaskara's family 
AD. 955-72; when, here we are told that, atter his dismissal, he 
proceeded to Parnotsa, the ministers rejoiced as boys when left by 


their teacher.~ 


One 18 reminded of similar pictures of the classrooms and 


students in modern schools. The reterence may also suggest the 
use of corporal punishment in disciplining the boys. The age for 
Starting education appears to have been small. Girls are nowhere 


mentioned as attending such schools. 


1 as meget ‘ sa ae eee oe, * " z F ‘ ae 

There is evidence in the Rajatarahgini showing that initial 
training in learning the letters and calligraphy was done on black 
coloured wooden slates whicn is even at present prevalent in 


indian schools. 


The cases ot Suyya and YaSsaskara also make it clear to us 
that in Kashmir in medieval times in the case ot education as or 
kingship and the otfices of State, the field was not limited to 
specific castes. Anybody who could prove himself competent enough 


could rise to any position. 


the Manu smrti provides that the three twice-born castes 


\varnas) discharging their prescribed duties should study (the Veda) | 


but among them the br&éhmanas alone should teach it, not the other 


1. Rajat. VI, 209. 


2. Rajat. VIT, 506; also see VI, 209: IV, 444. Gifts and 
charitable institutions. 
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“ sh 
two. It appears that the study ot Vedas and its teaching may 


have been limited to the bra&hmanas while there was no restriction 


for anyone to study and teach secular subjects. 
Ksemendra tells us that he studied rhetoric under Abhinava- 
gupta, the author of Vidyavivrti; ‘Gatiaka and Somapada (a veliever 


in the Bhagavata faith) were also his teachers. Ssuryakanta's 


suggestion that Kgemendra may have had other teachers as well, with 
whom he may have studied ditrerent branches of Literature” who were 
Speciaiists in them, appears to be quite possible, because Ksemen- 
dra shows himself to have peen concerned with the stages or 
learning where the pupils were in the making as poets and not as 
students in the early stages. The general schools arranged by the | 
householders must have been concerned with teaching the students : 
ordinary reading and writing while great scholars like Ksemendra's 
teachers and Kgemendra himself must have been concerned with 
learning in its higher forms. Whether they had special organised 
schools for this level or took individual students under their 
guidance is not clear from our sources, nor is it stated anywhere 
whether the scholars were paid by their pupils or imparted educa~ 
tion for the sake of the dissemmination ot learning for its own 
Sake, As the kings also patronised learning in Kashmir our 
scholars may have possibly depended on the grant of agrahdra lands 


and their produce.” 
L. Manu Io - 33; X- 1; 75-76. 
e. Suryakanta. Ksemendra Studies. p.il. 


ne 


3. Supra: p+ 256. 


Ksemendra, Bilhana, Kalhana, Maikha and Aphinavagupta, to 
cite a few examples, do not in any way appear to be connected with 


Vihaéras and mathas. 


The various Fields of learning in which the writers of our 
period attained proticiency bear testimony to a very high standard 
prescribed for the students at that time in Kashmir. King Lali- 
taditya showed great interest in patronising scholars even from 
outside Kashmir. The greatest achievement in the field of 
Saivite learning and philosophy was made by the two families whom 
this king brought from Kanyakubja (Kanauj) and settled in Kashmir 


with a grant of Agrahara Lands.t 


Though the tenth and eleventh centuries brought torth a 
large body of literature in the field of Saivite religion and 
philosophy, that was not the only sphere in which the Kashmirians 
attained great heights, Side by side with the highest Literature 
on the absthkuce Saivite philosophy, we have the development of 


language and literature in grammar, poetics, history (itihasa) and 


rhetoric. The chief of Bilhana's family, Muktakalasa, was Learned 
in the four vedas. One of his ancestors, JyesthakalaSa, composed 
an exposition of the Mahabthasgya. Bilhaga, thougn he became Vidyapat 
a the Count 


,Vikramaditya VI Tribhuvanamalla (1076-112/), received his early 
education in Kashmir and obtained proficiency in the Vedas with 


their Angas, grammar and poetics. 
I Ca os nN 
Ls infra. , Appendix IEE p.4S3 
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Bilhana's example shows that, proficient in learning, the 
Kashmirian brahmanas often went out in the rest of India in quest 
ot fame and fortune, In this connection we refer to a verse in 
the Kuttanimatam where it is specifically stated that those who do 
not learn the dress, manners and speech of other lands are like 


bulls without horns. 


Among the greatest luminaries of the age was Kgemendra who 
tried to write in every branch ot language and Literature, con~ 
forming to his own iGesde od the branches of learning a scholar was 
supposed to know of, and touching all the varied fields and aspects 
of the society of his day. His works also show that the great 
teachers of those days did not believe only in textbook theories, 
but tried to encourage originality py putting before their pupils 
compositions of their own, and comparing tnem with those ot the 


earlier writers ot their own land as well as those of the rest ot 


India. Kgemendra has thus criticised and praised the skill of a 


number of earlier writers. fThevast List of authorsthat he mentions | 
and criticises in his Aucityavicdracarcé, Kavikahthabharana and 
Suvrttatilaka,* Shows the wide reading which he had done with a 


critical mind, 


© * > * * 
KSemendra has given the summaries of the Epics, works on alli 
the aspects of society with bitter satire on its evils, and also find 


pieces like Samayam&trka and Kalavilasa revealing his thorough 
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verse 212. cr. Medhatithi on Manu. IX, 76 
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Mastery of the science or erotics. 
Note 2. Pre ps je 
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Amarka, Anandavaradhana, Karpatika, Kalidasa, Kumaradada, Gahgaka, 
Gaudakumbhakara, Cakra, Candraka, Candaka, Dipika, Dharmakirti, 
Parimal, Bhattanarayana, Bhattaprabhakara, Bhatteduraja, 
Bhavaphuti, Magha, Matrgupta, WMadlavakuvalaya, WSlavarudra, 
Muktapida, YaSovarmadeva, RajaSekhara, Latta, Lattana, VarShamihira, | 


Vyasa, Syamala, Srimattutpalraja, Sriharga. 


Authors quoted in the Kavikanthnabharana: - 
Amaraka, Aryabhatta, Indrabhanu, Utpalarajdeva, Cakrap&la, Candraka, | 
Bhattadamodaragupta, Bhattanarayana, Bhattabana, Bhattaphallata, 
bhattamaytra, Bhattamuktikalasa, Bhattavacasapati, BhattasriSivas— 
vami, Bhattodayasimha, RajaSekhara, Laksmana&ditya, Vidyananda, 


Vidyananda, Vyasa and Sriharsa. 


Abhinanda, Induraja, Utpalaraéja, KalaSaka, Kalidasa, Gandinaxa, 
Cakra, Tunjira, Dipaka, Narayanabhatta, Parimala, Bana, Bhartr- 
mentha, Bhartrhari, Bnavabhtiti, Bharavi, Muktakana, YaSovarman, 
Ratnakara, Rajasekhara, Rissu, Latadindira, Vallata, VAgabhatta, 
Viradeva, Vyasa, Syamala, Sahil, Harga. 
Note: -~ 

The above list has peen prepared out ot the index of verses 
quoted in the above works ox KSemendara, prepared by Dr. piryakanta 


in his'Ksemendgra studies. ! 
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After paying homage to the gods Siva and Visnu, and then 

to Vyasa, Ksemendra tells usthat he has composed for his intelii- 
gent students Suvrttatilaka,* ("the torehead mark ot fine metres") 
of charming letters, a decoration for the tace oi the Godaess o1 
uearning, and a decorative mark or vright pigment on her forehead. 
This is an originai work on metres, which illustrates each point 
that Kgemenara makes with quotations with his other works, or from 
those of Vyasa. Atter giving the definitions and illustrations oz 
popular metres, hetakes up the exposition of their merits and de- 
merits with illustrations from various authors. The same method is | 
adopted by him in his ‘discourse on propriety’ ( gucityavicaracarca) ._ 
In the KavikanthaSbharana, Kgemenura instructs his pupils in the art 

of writing poetry. About the author's own skill Suryakanta writes | 
"a study of Ksemenura's works reveals that they were written in | 
accordance with the doctrines propounded in his Kavikanthabharana; 
for instance, his didactic poems, the Samayamatrka, the Kalavilisa, 
the Darpadalana, the SevyasevakopadeSa, and the Carucaryafgataka, 
illustrate his Lokaéc&raparijnana (Kavi II.6), 'familiarity with the 
ways of the world', and Upadegavisesakti (Kavi. II.16), i.e. special 
didactic skill - Epitomes ot the epics and the Nrpa&vali bear testi- 
mony to the fact that he was pursuing the principle of itihasanusa- 


ranam (Kav. II.6) i.e. ‘accordance with history’. In his 
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1. Suvrtta. Ch. I, verse 4. 
2. SUryakaénta. Ksemendra Studies. p.2. 
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II.19), i.e."impartiality in the praise of all deities" and so on. 


Kalhana, the author of the Rajatarahgini, also shows 
marked originality in his work. Kashmir had no doubt a tradition 
of historical writing even before Kalhana's time, but such a work 
as his, does not seem to have existed betore, nor do we find the 
later chronicles in any way coming up to the same standara.- We 
tind evidence of his beliei in original composition when he says: 


"Poets and kings of these modern times augment their own work by 
2 


plundering the poems or the property ot others", 


Infra. Appendix Iii p.Wsg. 
Rajat. Vv, 160. 
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ood and Drinks + 
The staple food of the people of Kashmir in medieval times, 
as it is now, was rice (dhanya, $&1i, tandule, vrihi, kelema). 
Plain boiled rice formed the principal food of the people. 
There is ™m yieention of rice flour also in the Rojatarengini and 
in the narmamiLa,. Cakes of rice are reférred to in the Nilamata- 


2 


purana..~ 


Barley (yoava) formed another item of food. it is mention- 
in the Rajatarengini and Nilemetepurana thet bread and cake (apupa 
and pistake) were made from berley.” 

Kashmir produces enough beans and pulses to meet the need 
of its inhabitents and though they are not considered the princip 


food in the valley at present, they mist have constituted then, 


a Feast 


Cana, and mesure 5 The Ra ajataran gini also mentions lentils (mastire 


Fe nenecnatihteLechehematdaahime erties ceed 


af e 6 . 
The Nilamate, aleo refers to masa and masura. Among cheap variety 


of pulses was mudge (phaseolus munfo), now known in Kashmir as 


mung’ tt is said that king Utkersa served this to his father's 
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1. Rajat. 1. 246 (dh&énye); II. 18; III. 243 IV 2953 V. V1, 116-17; 


VII. 496 (vyrihi); Sam Mat. AL 78 (tandula) ; N.Mela. 
TIT.5; Nilamata, 748-493 Desgopadesa Vili. 363 Kutbant. 
eB § Lokaprakade a pe. 63 JéBloch. tr. Notes p. IV. (kalame 
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2. Rajat .VIII 146 N.Mala. [II 3. 
Se Nilenata. 

4, Rajat. I. 233-39, I¥. 228, VII. 111. Nilamata 449-505, 696-97. 
5. Kuttani 228. 

6. Nilamate, 422. 

Ve Rajat ILD. 256, Vi. L873 VII. 758, 
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wives because of his svariciousness. It 1s also mentioned by Ksemer 


re ae 
Ksemendra, in his Narmamela os one of the cheap items of food.t 


RE Poe 


Kalhana also mentions porridge (saktu). Kerambhaka, rice 


and pulses mixed together (now known as Khiccri) was served on 


certain religious days and was bhsougiven to the prahmanes > Perpata 
made of pulses appears to be the modern papar, which, though eaten 
in Keshmir even at present, is not made there, but is imported 

from Indie.” 

Sesamum (tila) was also eaten, especially on certain 
days such as Tiledvadabi, which is named after the grain held in 
honour on that day.” 

Though there is not mich mention of vegetables in our 
sources, we believe that Kadhmir mst have produced abundant vege- 


table in the past as in the present. The Rajatarangini mentions a 


wild vegetable of bitter taste known as Utpalasaka ( now called 
upalhakh), which wes placed bybthe temple priests of Bhutesvara on: | 


the base of the god's image as an offering, since they were too im- | 


poverished to offer more, owing to the overbearing behavior of the 

Damara, Dhanve. of Lahara, who had teken away all the villages velon- | 
; ' Be 

ging to the shrine. Sake (green vegetable) is algo mentioned by —° 


Ksemendra in the Desopadesa and the Semayamatrke.. The lotus stalks 


s ., 
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1. NeMwns. I. 124,127. 
2. Rojat. I. 2053 Pandit Rajat. tr. IIIT. 256 note; Nilamata, 484-9] | 

« Nilemete. 529 a a Bh. cle 
re Rojits Ill 426, V. 395 for Tiledvadasi see infra pe 3a. wef 


De Rajat. Ve AB-52. 
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(bisa) was an important vegetable cooked py the Kashmirians 
in medieval times, and it is very common item of food even at 
present. ne onbon was commonly used in codking and as an 
offering to the Tantric gurus. In the Samayamatrk& onion 

3 
(palandu) and garlic (laguna) are mentioned as aphrodisiacs. 
carlic as we have seen was an article torpidden tor the brah- 
manas.° Daeenea: eeatn is often mentioned in connection with 
auspicious er though it is nowhere mentioned that it 
iLormed an item ot tood, we tind that parched beans are eaten 


by the masses even at present. 


salt appears to have been a costly article. in his descrip- | 
tion ot a miser in tthe DeSopadeSa and the Narwamhla Ksemendra 
repeatedly refers to ham as eating his rood without ae 
though the article is in itselr not very coutly one, its 
transportation from the Salt Range of the Punjab must have in} 
volved great difticulty, thus raising its price in the valley. 
Ginger (araraka) 1s mentioned by Ksemendra as af prized article | 
and was also used together with honey tor medicinal purposes.° 
As it is not grown in Kashmir it wust have been imported zrrom 
outside. Chilli (sarica) and turmeric were well known as condi-“ 


ments. ! ve believe hashmir must nave imported these spices trom 
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1. Rajat. VIII. 6/6. Lotus boots are stewed witn meat also. 
» vam MAT. Tt. 26, 
Rojat. 1.442-45, 
i Re dats La, SOPs, Dis IO. 
. MN. MAla. I. 124,127 . DeSopagegaL4,9,15. 
- N.MA18. 1.125. Rajat. vlII. 141. 
tbe. Kultant 2.88 
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India. Ktalhana often mentions highly spiced disnes enjoyed 

i . 
by the courtiers ot the Kashmir xings. I'ney were thus luxury 
articles enjoyed by .ew. ‘tine masses at large. coulda not nave 


peen able to use tnem in thelr cooking. tioney was also a cheri- 
2 
shed article anti was usea for food and medicinal purposes. 


wnite sugar appears as a luxury. Kalhana ridicules the citizens 


and Damaras som2 of whom when plundering King Harsa's palace 


put camphor in their mouths, thinking it was white sugar. 


nugar was ,however, used for sweatening kus tooat 


Milk rormed an important item ox tood. Though thks is 
nowhere specifically stated it may be interred from the special 


reverence ror cows and the gitts or cows with calves by the 


Z 6 
kings to the prahmanas? the use of purified putter (ghrta), 


o 2 
butter (sarpis), milk pudding (kgsira) and curd (dadhi) seem to 


have been prevalent. Ghrta was mostly used rcor sacrizicial 

2 Lae . ‘ ; 

fires and Sradha rites and as a luxury arvicle tor the prepa— 
ation of food, 


Ksemendra tells us that oil was used tor cooking. ?% Though 


he does not mention the specitic Kind or oil used in his time 
we believe it to pe the mustard oil commonly used ror cooking 


purposes in Northern India. 


. Rojat.VIII.1866-07 ; DeSopadeSa VII. 21. 

Rajat.VIII. 140-41 ; N.MAl& I. 123. 

Rajat.VIL.15/4. 

N.Mala.I1I.3o. 

hajat. 

Rajat.II.76,VI,143;ViL.506;VIII.13/,140; N.MS14,1.123,127 
fs ee a Sam.MAt. a le Ty: DeSopadega. HY, 92. 


2 ae Rajat .Vi.l43;ViII.130,. | : 
Ss, sam.Mat.11.6. (9) N,M&LS.IT.80;III.8 (lo)sam.Mat. 
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Meat has been a common item of food of Kashmir brahmanas 
since very early times. The meat of rams (mega) and perhaps 
also of the goats (chaga) is mentioned in our sourcedt) The 
meat of birds was also eaten;(2) that of the pigeons however 
seems to have been forbidden, Kalhana while narrating the 
story of a famine in Kashmir during the time of the legendary 
king Tun jina tells us that the pious queen, distressed by the 
suffering of the subjects, prayed to gods and there fell on 
each house daily a flight of dead pigeons. He explains this 
fact by saying that they were not real pigeons but some other 
substance which this lady of saintly character produced in order 
to keep the people alive. (3) There is no mention of the meat 
of the fowls. As it is a forbidden food for the pandits at 
present we believe that it was not eaten py the brahmanas in 
the past. S.C, Ray is wrong in saying that it was an item of 
Kashmir cuisine in Mediaeval Kashmir. (4) Kashmiri brahmanas 
also do not eat eges. iven taking any sort of poultry into 
the kitchen is prohibited in the orthodox families. Albertini 
also mentions that eggs of all kinds are forbidden among articles 
of food in North}Western tnaia$5) In this connection it is 


interesting to note that Tibetans as well as Ladakhis do not 
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(1) Sam. M&t. IT. 74; N. MAL&@. IT. 124; TIT. 8. 
(2) Rajat. II 50-52; N. Mal&. It 12h. 

(3) Rajat. IT. 52. Of. Padma Purana P.I. LVI; 33. 
(4) H.C, Ray. I.H.C. 1949. P. 13h. 

(5) Cf. Alberunt India Vol. II. P. 151. 
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permit the eating of fowl. Rating of beef of all Kinds was 
strictly forbidden by the Kashmiris, as cows were respected 

and given as gifts to plous brahmanass Kalhaye mentions with 
contempt those who ate cow's meat in the land of the Mleochas. (1) 
As the bullock was held in great reverence there must have been 
& similar ban on +he eating its meat. King Harga is said to 
have eaten the meat of domesticated pigs (gramyadtikara). It is 
not clear whether this formed a common item of Kashmiri food at 
that time or whether his love of pork was a further example of 
the various perverted actions of the king. Kalhana, however, 
mentions it as an example of the extraordinary behaviour of the 
king, who was otherwise favourably inclined towards the Turuska 
soldiers of his army and constantly supported them, (2) These 
Were presumably Muslims and must have looked on the king's love 
of pork with abhorrence. The Kashmiris at present do not eat 
pork. Fried meat was a luxury enjoyed by the higher strata of 
society, (3) 

The eating of meat is strictly prohibited in the 
Nilamatapurana for five days for those who are engaged in the 
consecration of Visnu images in the bright half of the month of 
Kartika (ekadasi to piirnima - 11th to the full moon day). (4) 
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(1) Rajat. VII. 789; VIII; 76. 
(2) Rajat. VII. 1149 ff. 
(3) Rajat. VII. 1510; ° VIII. 1866-67; VIII. 2251. 
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(4) NIlamata. u6-li7. 
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On the other hand meat is prescribed for celebrating the dark 
eighth of the month of Magha (Maghakrsnastaml); it is enjoined 
that the Sraddha on that day should be performed with meat. (1) 
It would appear from these references that the habits of 
the Hindu Kashmiris in respect of meat eating were much the 
same in the llth and 12th centuries as they are to-day, when 
beet, pork and chicken are avoided, but there is Little or no 
objection to the consumption of mutton, goat's meat or fish. 
Fish forms an important item of the food of all classes of 
people in Kashmir at present especially of the boatmen who 
depend for a considerable part of their food on fish and of 
those who dwell near the streams and the lakes. There are . 
numerous references in all our medieval literary sources to 
fried fish and fish soup (matsyayliga and matsyastipa) as health | 
eiving foods. (2) It must have constituted an important item 
of Pood of all the classes in medieval times; and from 
different kinds of fish being available in their seasons through~ | 


out the entire course of the river Jhelum (Vitasta) between 
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(1) Nilamata. 469. 


(2) Rdjat. VII. 522; Stein Rajat. VII. note; Sam. Mat. II. 
26, 9, 71; DesSopadesa. IIIT. 32. 
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Tslamabad. (Anantandga) and Baramula (Varahamiiia), (1) we 
pelieve that it must have formed a great proportion of the 
food of the poorer classes in Kashmir. 

Among the fruits Hstlan Tsang mentions pears (Li), wild 
plums (Nai), peaches (T'au), apricots (Hang or Mui) and grapes 
(Po~tau) as the principal fruits of the valley. (2) Palevata 
mentioned by Kalhana, is believed by Stein to be the apply on 
the testimony of the Kashmiri pandits. Apples grow so plenti- 
fully in Kashmir at present that it would be surprising if they 
were not known in Lohara times, especially as many of the other 
fruits of Kashmir had already become acclimatized. pear 


(tanka) and apricots are also mentioned by Srivara, (3) The 


eng re riecdosa tar sme 
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(1) Lawrence. The Valley of Kashmir. pp. 157-58. 
Vigne noted only six varieties of fish, by far the best 
being Himalayan trout, while Lawrence had noted eleven 
different varieties known as Charri gad, (gad is Kashmiri 
name for fish) Sattar gad, Krout gad, Pikut or Pekri gad, 
Chash gad, Harj gad, Ramah gad, Unyour, Tet gad, Dras, 
and Ait gad. A smalT fish called Gurun is found in 
streams and morasses. 
( for details see Lawrence pp. 157 ff.) 


(2) Si-yu-ki. tr. S.Beal. Vol. I. p. 88. 
Mulberry (Tul), bitter cherry (alucha), plum (Ar), apple 
(tsunt), pear (tang), vine (dach), walnut (Din), 
pomegranate (Dan) and berries of various kinds are indigen-. 
ous and are found in all parts of the valley. 
Cf. Lawrence Valley. p. 73. 
The cherry called the gilas, a corruption of cerasus, is 


said to have been introduced from Burope via Arabia, Iran 
and Afghanistan. 


Sufi Kashir. Vol. II. p. 651. 
(3) Srivara. 1. 196. 
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Rajatarangini also mentions kapittha fruit in connection 

with the various stories related regarding the great king 
Lalitaditya Muktapida. A certain verse from which it is 
Clear that Kalhana meant to refer to a fruit which grows in 
Kashmir only for a short time at the commencement of the summer 
and is rare in India, led Stein to conclude that the reference 
is to the cherries, which are obtainable in Kashmir only in 
the beginning of the summer. AS Kashmir grows various 
varieties of cherries at epesents. woien are exported to 

rest of India by air owing to their perishable nature, we 
believe Stein to be quite correct in taking kKapittha as a 
cherry rather than the elephant apple as mentioned in the 
dictionaries of economic products. (+) The best and the most 
cherished fruit of the valley was the grape. (2) Kalhana 
proudly refers to it, Bilhana in his Vikraminkadevacarita 
praises the vines of his homeland.  Ksemendra also mentions 
it in the Narmamaia. (3) The juice of grapes and sugar cane 


was used as drink, (4) 


Wine drinking (madyapana) was very common in mediaeval 


PRUE FTA TET LR PS BLE TE ELIF I LOE IE ST TE ER TO EE LT TIE TLR TY OEE OEE RCTS 
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(1) Rajat. VI. 356; Stein. Rajat. tr. VI. 356. note. 
“Hstian-Tsang also mentions 1%. S. Beal. Vol. I, p. 88. 
(2) Rajat. IV. 219, 237; Stein. Rajat. tr. IV. 219. note. 
(3) Rajat. I. 42; IV. 192; 98; VIEL. 2386; N.m&la. 1. 124; 
Vikraménka. XVIII, 72. 
(4) Rajat. LI. 60, TIT. 362, IV. 502, VIII. 1863. Cf. Si-yu~ki. 
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tr. S&S. Beal. Vol. I. pe. 89. 


The Lokaprakasa mentions an instrument for extracting 
sugar cane juice. 


* ot oye F =~ . © r 
Kashmir. The Nilamatapuradna has a special prescription for 


Wine drinking (navama dyapéana ) on the day when the first snow 
faiis(1) wmem Nresumably drinking the new wine from the last 
summer's grapes. King Lalitaditya drank so heavily that once 
ina fit of intoxication he ordered the town of Pravarapura to 
be burnt down. (2) King Ksemagupta (950-958) also indulged in 
excessive drinking, 3) Among the kings of the Lohara dynasty, — 
we do not find Wek Beeenenee to wine drinking on the part of 
king Ananta (1028-63) and Jayasimha (1028-9), but Harsa, 

Kalasa and Utkarga drank heavily. The bradhmana élite do not 
seem to have approved of it and both Kgsemendra and Kalhapa 
deprecate excessive wine drinking, while on the other hand 
soldiers, Damaras, the class of prostitutes, bawds and parasites: 
freely enjoyed drinking. Those who followed the Sakta religion 
also drank wine, because it forms one of the five makaras 
enjoined by the Tantric ritual. In some of the families of 


bréhmanas at present in Kashmir the worship on the Sivardtri 


festival is carried on with wine. The followers of Buddhist and 
Vaisnava sects perhaps did not take wine, since these two sects 
developed strong and more puritanical views on such matters than. 


the Saivites and the Tantricists. 


(1) Nilamata. verses 465 

(2) Rajat. Iv. 311. 

(3) Rajat. VI. 150. 

(4) Rajat. V. 358. . 

(5) Rajat. VIII. 1866-67. For five mak&ras see pura. Paeleag 
cme B, 
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We get some information about the dress worn py the people 
or Kashmir trom rererences in Talhana's work as weél as in those 
or Ksemendra. The dress worn by the male population was e lower 
garment (ardhanSuka), an upper garment (ahgaraksa) and turban 
(SirabSdhta). The usual garment rererred to in the Rajatarangini. 
is the long cloak (pr&v Sra), which @ven at present forms the 
pricipal type ot dress worn py all the classes is. Kashmir, and 
by both men and women,~ 

the dress ot the temale population as it 28 seen in the 
terra cotta tiles from Harvan appears to have also consisted ot 
tight titting rts while the ima_e or goddess Laksmi is 
Seen wearing garments very much like tne modern saree? Tn Kashmi 
the woman ot tne Pandit class wear eitner long cloaks or tne 
Saree. 

The material used in the making ot the cloaks must nave 
been the thick woolens ror kKalhana reters to the Paérisadyas, the 
brahmagas of tne Furohita corporations as carrying thick woolen 
garments .(sthilaicampalavahinah) .‘ 

The Kings are also said to have donated giitts ot antelope 
skins to the brBnmanas? 

fnough Ksemenara rerers to silk dress also 1t is not stated 
whether tney were made or the silk yarn and material prepared in 


Kashmir itselt or whether they were imprted trom out side. 
Ve Ree NS ta Ee ORE ere ee BT RE OE eS Ye Oe Ree STEN AIS Ree 
1. Rajat. 1. 207-209. TIT. 169; w-4el. DeSopadesa, fj. 14,30 
IV. 4995 N Mela. Lafes 
2. Plate. y ™ (3) Plate. Jil. (4) REjat, V. 4601 


3. Rajat. VIL. 955, VIIL. 2405. (6) S.Mat. vi. iG 


Both males and females in Kashmir wore ornaments. The 
ornaments of men were usually ear-rings, necklaces, bracelets 
and Pinger fines. (>) Thus a saffron merchant's son is 
described by Ksemendra as wearing an ear ornament 
(karn&bharanaka@ncanam) and small gold finger rings 
(hemavalakava1ika) , (2) King Jayapida wore finger rings and 
had bracelets with his name sndeeued on them, one of which fell 
into the mouth of a lion that he is said to have killed in 
Ganda. (3) Men also wore ornamental ear rings known as kundala, 
Like those of the ladies, and gold chains ( $enxhaia). (4) 

King Harsa of the Lohara dynasty (1089-1101) introduced 
elegant fashions of dress and ornaments from South India. Lt 
is said that before his time nobody in the land of Kashmir 
except the king was allowed to war a head=dress and ear 
ornaments. His courtiers are described as appearing in his 
presence with waving palm leaves and adorned with big fore~head 
marks of sandal ointment,‘ 5) On Kgemendra's evidence we know 
that men in Kashmir before king Harsa's time also wore ornaments 
and from Kalhana'ts statement we understand that it was only in 
the presence of the kings that ornaments were forbidden. 
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(1) Rajat. TIT, 21, IV. 349-52; II. 876-78, ff. 
(2) Sam. Wat. Tl. 1O-ll; VIITs 13 tr. 

(3) Rajat. Iv. lino, 458. 

(4) Sim, MA@t. LL. 51. Rajat. IV. 720; V. 373. 
(5) REjat. VII. 921. ff. 
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the ornaments worn py women were chains or necklaces (nbra, 
1 
” . ma ~ . — ~s « Cal . ” a . ree 
Srhkhal’, stiitixa, malik&), wristlets (kahkana), armlets (keytra) , 


earn: SOT EY ere ede at a 


bracelets (patiharya), ear-rings (yalayayugalam, tadiyugalam, 
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t&giaala, karpish, karpakundala)? girdles \«Bfici, meknala) dnd 


- 
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anklets (manjira) * 


The women of ordinary means wore ornaments or snells and 


ae th te a a a re a ae 


classes nad even earthen ear-rings ! In the time or King Harga 


(1689-11. 1) his ladies twinea golden strings in the ends o1 their 
locks, in their hair-praids tney uaa golaen tilaxa-leat ornaments 
and on their tore-neaus pendants, which made their trore-head 


eu 
marks unsteaay. 


Various ungeunts tor decorating anda peryguming the vouy were 
: LO | 
satfron( kumkuma), campnor (sarptira) and sandalwood paste ( candana| 


a A ta em nner 


The use OL SariLron aS an ungeunt 1S repeatedly rererred to as a 


royal priveleget? Collyrium was useu Lor tue aecoration o1 tue e 


eyes. sme ladies ol Klug Harsa's seraglio made the line of colly- 
. to . = ~ - . 12. 
rium (anjana) join the corners ot the eyes to the ears, 
LS. 
Women's teet were coloured with red lac (yavakah&rinau caranau) , 


They also made fore-—head marks (tamBlapatra) +?In the earlier pooks 
of the Rajatarangini there is only one reterence to the decoration 
of the hair of the ladies with flowers; Hargsa, however, is stated 


to have introduced J&aksinatya tashions and the coifture during 

LD. 
his reign is said as decorated with long garlands ot tlowers, 
Loam. Mat. Il.51,/0,75,VIII,34; Rajat. V. 2b/,3>0-9; N,MS15.1.144, 
2. Rajat. V. 359. (3) Sam.Mat, I1./0; ILTI.320,1V. (20;V.350, 373 
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In the very first pook or the R&jataranhgini Kalhana mentions 
satiyron ( kumkuma) and grapes among “the things that even in the 
heaven are difficult to find but are common there" ,+ The only 
area where saftron is grown at present is Pampur (ancient Padma— 
pura). Prajnabhatta and Suka also mention the village ot Padmpur 
as the only locality where sartron was grown in tnelir time.* 
This account is corronporated py that ot Avu-l—-Fazl who tells us 
that in the time ot Akbar, there were 10;000 or 12,(00 bigh&s 
Ot lau. covered with sarfron, which "atrtord prospect that would 
enchant those wno were most dirricult to please" .° Lawrence 
noted 4,52/ acres of sattron land within a distance ot fitteen 
miles trom Srinagara, near PBmpur, * The Kashmirian poet Bilhana 
has also praised his birth place Khonamusa, the modern village 
ot Khunamuh, situated apout three miles to the north-west of 


Pampur, for its sarrron cultivation. ? 


oaftron tields remain under cultivation ror ten to trourteen 
years, during which period the numper or corms originally sown 
is almost doubled. Aiter the rield has porne sattrron for apout 
ten years, tne land remains tallow or is put under other crop, 
such aS wneat or varley, for a period ot avout ten weet. sine 
Shil above Pampur is strong and excellent crops ot wneat and. + 


barley grow feeb: 
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L. RBjat. 1. 42. 


2, Suga Ith Rajat. 927it 6. lconomic Development ot 
3, Lawrence valley. p. 343. _Kashmir.( Papers on Indian 
in-i-Akbari Vol. 1,p.357 ff Stated Development. ee 
| 0 
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it is peculiar that sattfron is grown only around Pampur, 
though it was noted by Lawrence that there ds:no:ispecial property 
in the Pampur soil which does not exist elsewhere 1n Kashmir. 
Many people attested in his time that saftrron had peen grown in 
other places. We have, however, no record at present ot sartfron 
peing grown at any otner place except Pampur.- otein also poin- 
ted out that its cultivation was confined to this area only.* 
We have already reterred to Bilhana's pride in the sarrron culti- 


vation of his village.’ 


row its cultivation first started we cannot tell. Tne 
legend is that it was tirst givem out ot gratitude to a physician 
resident at Padmapura, by a Naga or water deity, in the time or 
King Lalitaditya. In fact, however, we have earlier references 
to it in lndian sources, where it is mentioned as KaSmiraja. 
Chinese sources show it peing imported trom its habitat Kashmir 
into Uhina during the third century A.D. Commenting on Manu's 
verse apout the royal monopolies, Medhatithi mentions sarrron 


in Kashmir as a royal monopoly. 


L. Lawrence. Valley. 343. 

2, stein Rajat. vol. IL. p.300. 

supra. p. 37% 

u.D.Kosambi . hoc.cit. p.3. vide B. Laufer.sino Iranica,. 
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In the very tirst book or the Rajatarahgini , Kalhana 
refers to the coming and going of boats in the river Vitasta. 
Arter his rupture with his son KalaSa, King Ananta proceeded 
by boat to Vijayaksetra py way or the river Vitast&. King Kalasa 
proceeded to die at Martanda temple by the water route,” Thus 
the river Vitasta (Jhelum) formed a great high way ror movement 
within the valley. 

Kings, queens and ministers and the courtiers used litters 
(karniratha,yugya), tor movement trom one place to anotner, 
Shese litters were carried py men. ve have dwelt in detail on 
the question of the litters elsewhere. Much ot the travelling 
was done on toot. Albertini also reters to the pedestrian navits 
ot the Kashmiris; thus he writes; "fhe inhabitants ot Kashmir 
are pedestrians, they have no riding animals nor elephants. The 
noble among them ride in palankins called Katt, carried on the 
shoulders ot men" ,? such palanquins are seen on the hills ot 
Kashmir, peing engaged py those who cannot either walk on toot 
or ride the ponies. 

The elephant, though occasionally wentioned in the R&jat-— 
aranhgini , was apparently very rare ana seems to have peen used 


6 
by the kings only. As noted apnove even Albertini pointed this out. 
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1. Rajat. I. 201-203. the river Vitasta (Jhelum) is navigable 
eee aa without a single lock trom Baramula to 

ée, Rajat.tl. 547. Khanabala,the port or Islamabad(Anantuag) , 
a9, Rajat.VII. /14. a distance ot 1lf2 miles. 

4, Rojat.V.55;VITL. 940 ,15/2,22490, 230%, 260560,260/3,5160; 5am Mat. 
5, Albertini. India. Vol. 1.p.206 Vi 2o. 

6 Lbid. 
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CHAPTER. V Ele: 


RELIGION 


In the following pages an attempt has been mage to 
reconstruct the history and fundamentals of the religious 
ideas and practices prevalent in Kashmir under the Lohara 
kings, No such reconstruction is possible until we have a 
clear picture of the faiths of Kashmir as they existed be- 

-fore the advent of this dynasty. Religious ideas and prac~ 
tices do not change rapidly in India; moreover the change, 
when it does take Bee eee not so drastically alter the 
face of the existing faith that it is transformed beyond 
recognition, Here we agree with Bliot who wrote; "Though it 
would be easy to fill an encyclopaedia with the accounts of 
{Indian beliefs and practices, yet there is often great simi- 
larity under the superficial differences; the main lines of 
thought are less numerous than they seem to be at first 


Sight and they tend to converge" ,* 


In Kashmir as in the rest of India, those ideas which 
existed during the earlier period continue during this period 
also, but with @ Warked development in Saivism, which domi- 


nated the field, while Buddhism and Vaignavism, though not 
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L, Hliot, Hinduism and Buddhism, Vol. II. p.135. 
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ousted from the land and though tolerated by the kings and 
the public, appear to have lost their importance, A notable 
feature of the religious life, as in the other parts of India 
is the spirit of toleration; and this spirit led to a catho- 
licity which overrode narrow sectarion views, 

The most important and influential scripture of 
Kashmir Hinduism was and still is the Nilamatapurdyina , be— 
lieved to date from the sixth or seventh century A.DS By the 
time of which we write the Nilamatapurana was thought to be 
a text of great antiquity. The rites it prescribed are said 
to have been proclaimed by Nila, the king of the Kashmir Nagas 
and the protector of the land in the remote past, and it was 
virtually looked on as the Bible of Kashmir. Thus when a re- 
ligious point arises after the coronation of YaSovati, the 
third ruler of the Gonanda line of Kashmir, even the God Krsna 
is depicted as quoting the authority of Nilamatapurana in 
support of the view that Kashmir is Parvati and its king a 
portion of Seay Similarly when the religion of the land 
is said to have suffered at the hands of the Buddhists under 


the leadership of the great teacher N&gaijuna, the worst sin 
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L.cf., The Age of Imperial Kanauj. p. 256. 
2, G.Buhler. Report. p. 40-41, 
Rajat.1. 71-72 
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of these heretics is said to havelibeen their bringing to an 


end the performance of the rites proclaimed in the Nilamata- 
1l 


purana. 
Further when Candradeva, a descendant of Kagyapa, pro- 
pitiated Nila, the lord of the Kashmir Nagas, who, being angny 
at the suspension of the customary oblations because of Buddh-— 
ist influence, had sent down a destructive snowfall, the 
religion that was revealed to him anew was no other than that 
recollection that the purana was actually composed on the 
decline of Buddhism and that its author was actually a teacher 
of this period called Candradeva. The various rites of Kashmir 
gaivism, supposed to have been revealed by Nila, occupy 


about two-thirds of the Purana. * 


Kashmir has from times immemorial been a land of holy 


Sites, Kalhana says: "There is not a space as large as a sesamu 


re 


sesamum without a tirtha"” Albertini tells us that in his time 
Kashmir held the same positi@m among holy places as Banaras, 


Kuruksetra etc,” 

1. Rajat. 1. 178. 

2, Rajat. 1. 183. 

3, Rajat. 1.58. 

4, Albertini. India. Vol.1. p.206; Vol. Il. p. i148, 
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The people in ancient Kashmir were much given to the 
worship of the Nagas or tutelary deities of springs and lakes. 
The Nilamatapurana provides a long list of Kashmir Nagas and 
puts their number at thousands.+ Popular tradition Looks upon 
Kashmir as the favourite residence of these deities, from the 


time when KaSyapa, the father of the Nagas, drained the lake 


of Sati (Satisaras), and the Nagas came to Kashmir for a re- 
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fuge from Garuda? Hstan Tsang refers to these Nagas as !dragoné| 
because they are represented in theform of serpents living, 
like the Chinese dragons, in the water of the springs which 


e 


they are supposed to protect? 


The Nilamatapurana also contains verses describing the 
tirthas' connected with the worship of both Siva and Visnu. 
In a verse already quoted we find that even the God Krsna 
is stated to have said that the land of Kashmir is Parvati 
and its king a portion of Siva.’ Thus Krsna was thought 
by the Saivas to have himself been a follower of Saivisn. 
Yimilar statements may be found in other sSaivite texts, and 
interpolations in the Epics and Puranas show that the medi-~ 
eval Saivites often tried to adopt Vaisnava tradition to their 


> 


Own purpose, 
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1. Nilamata verses GIL FP 
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2. lbid. verse 55, 
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4, Supra Pleo. Kashmir. p. 
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2» K,C.Pandey. Abhinavagupta. p.955. 
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About the ancient religion of Kashmir Wilson says;"The 
religion of Kashmir has been Hindu from a very remote date, 
Originally no doubt it was the Ophite or the snake worship, 
but this is a part of the Hindu ritual, and the Nagas are 
included in the orthodox pantheon The adoration of Siva was 


soon ingrafted upon this, even if the two rites were not ori- 


ginally identified") 


“Snakes and snake deities figure quite important in the 
worship and traditionary history of Kashmir, The extent and 
permanence of the superstition we may learn from Abul-Fazl, 
who observes that in seven hundred places there are carved 


figures of snakes which they worship" ,* 


Thus the religious history of Kashmir may be summarized 
in the words written by Wilson nearly a century and half ago, 
which still hold good in most particulars despite later re- 


search t+ 


"Tf any conclusion may be drawn from such imperfect 
premises, it might be supposed that the inhabitants of Cash- 
mir (sic) originally followed an idolatrous system of their 


own, toiwhiech. they superadded a few ill defined Gods and 
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As, Res ZV.p.83. 
2, sdbtded roort. 
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and ceremonies, borrowed from the Brahmans of the plains; 
that whilst they were yet open to conversion, an attempt 

was made from the other side, or from Tartary, to introduce 
Buddhaism (sic) amongst them, which was combated and einaniy 
frustrated by Southern assistance: The national faith of 
Cashmir (sic) has eversince continued Hindu, and the almost 
exclusive form of adoration has been that addressed to Siva 


. g S Bon% 1 
and his Sacti (sic)". 
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The religious beliefs and the activities of the Kashmir 
kings led them to erect many religious foundations such as 
temples, vihaSras and mathas. With a few exceptions all of 
them tried to do something or the other for the sake of re- 
ligious merit, The advent of the Lohara dynasty was also the 
period of the growth and development of Kashmir Saivism and 
of great literary activity both in its Pantric and philoso-— 


phical aspects, 


Harlier kings, in the period for which we have a reliable 


record, from Lalitaditya Muktdpida onwards (c 699-736. A.D.) 


Men 


built large vihSras and mathas and endowed agrahSras for 
their maintenance, King Lalitaditya built at Huskapura (modern 
Ushkar) a splendid shrine of Vignu called Muktasvamin, and a 


large vihdra with a sttipa. He also built a lofty temple of 


stone for Siva Jyegstharudra and made frants of agrahira village 


i 


He built the wonderful Martanda temple and is credited with 


the erection ok Parihasapura (modern Paraspor) of several Visnu 


Le sashaiennannmtch aun che tiimhieneae beara de nanennnen de ae eS AAR COE FEES SOR ner ceri ye 
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and Govardhanadhara (modern Gurdurudar). He built the R&javihary 


with a large quadrangle (catungaia) + a large caitya, and a 


colossal image of the Buddha, Kalhana tells us that he built 
all these structures with practically equal cost on each, Even 
his wives and ministers consecrated hundreds of images of 
Visnu and Sivae Thus though the predominant faith under Lalits-| 
ditya was Vaisnavism, the worship of Siva , Martanda and Buddha 
went on side by side with perfect toleration and mutual vene- 


ration at this tima, 


As already noted, the tenth and eleventh centuries were 
marked by a spirit of religious aotivitysnThis was also the 
time when a distinguished line of Literary men expounded the 


special Kashmir form of Saivite philosophy called Trika. 
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Ale Rajat. IV. 4188-203. 
2, Rajat. IV. 207-209, 
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reference to donations to Vignu and the foundation of temples 
devoted to him become rare. No king of this period is reported 
to have endowed a Buddhist viha@ra --- though Buddhist dona- 
tions were resumed under the second Lohara dynasty. Lalitaditya* 
patronage of the Sun-god was not repeated, Until the coming 
of Islam Siva ruled supreme in Kashmir; other gods were far 


beneath him in importance. 


King Parvagupta (949-50), though he had accumulated 
riches through evil ways, yet founded a shrine of Siva. A lady 


of king YaSaskara's seraglio (939~48) constructed a temple of 


Vigsnu Yagaskarasvamin,* During the reign of king Kgemagupta 
(950-58) the Jayendravihira was burnt and he built on its site 
the temple called Kgemagaurigvara* This gives a clear indica- 
tion of the way in which Buddhism was supplanted gradually by 
Saivism in the valley of Kashmir. Queen Didd& also founded two 


temples of Visnu and a vihara and a matha for foreign brahmanas 


King Ananta's queen,Stiryamati (1028-63) founded many 
Siva temples and a matha provided with an agrabSra, bayalingas,| 
trigtilas and other sacred emblems: King Kalaga (1063-89) built | 
Rajat. VI, 137-41, 
Rajat. VI. L7i-73. 
Rajat. Va, 304, 
Rajat. VII. 180-85, aad Bana lingo Soc. Plate. VU. 


DY l 
and a alrrine m Ronour Siva Kalafesver, 
Siva temples at Vijayaksetra and TripureSvara at a place 
unspecified} We ahall deal with king Kalafa and king Harga 


later, 


King Uccala of the second Lohara ‘dynasty (1101—11) 
bestowed thousands of cows, horses, goldiand other gifts on 
the brahmanas and put up the illustrious image of Visnu known 
aS Parihasakefava which king HarSa had carried nie His bro- 
ther and successor king Sussala is also credited with the 
building of three high temples in his own name and in the 
names of his mother-in-law and wife, and with the renovation 
of Didda, vihara which had been burnt down by a sudden conflag— 
ration. With the coming to the throne of king Jayasihha and 
the consequent establishment of good government, religious 
activity seems to have received a further stimulus; Among this 
king's religious foundations those in favour of Buddhism stand 
prominent; to his patronage are attributed the vihSra of Ratna- 
devit another vihara in honour of his deceased wife ae a 
the building afresh of the Catkupavihara founded by his uncle, 
of the Sullavihara founded by his ancnes” Kalhana tells us 


that the shrine of Siva RilhaneSvara which he erected at 


Pravarapura excited wonder and became pre-eminent among pious 
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1. R&jat. VII. 524-27, 2, Rajat. VIII. 76-79. 
a. Rajat. VIII. 580. 4, R&jat. VIII. 2402. 
5, Rajat. VIII. 2410. 6, R&jat. VIII. 2415-17. 


7, RBjat. VIII. 3316-18, 
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foundations, - He completed the three temples of his father 
and made apermanent endowment to the matha of king Uccala.” 
He also consecrated the image of Visnu Govaradhanadhara: This 
religious activity on the part pf the king was followed by his 


ministers and their families. Bhutta, the younger brother of 


Jalla, the Sahdhivigrahika of the ruler of Darvabhisaras estab-— 
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lished lifgas of BalakeSvara and BhutteSvara, and founded a 
town called Bhuttapura (modern Batapér in Machipur Pargana) 
with great houses, viharas and mathas? Mahkhand, the brother 
of Alahkira, the minister of foreign affairs (Sahdhivigrahaka) 
distinguished himself by erecting a shrine of Srikanthe (Siva) 
together with a matha? Rilhana, another minister, made gifts 
to Siva temples and placed a golden parasol on a Visnu Panchen 
Cinta, the wife of Udaya, the commander~in-chief, adorned the 


bank of Vitasta by constructing a vih&ra with fine puildings? 


1.Rajat. VITI. 2409, 
2, RBjat. VIII. 3316-18. 
3, Rajat. VIII. 2438, 
4, Darvabhisara-- territory between Vitast& and CandrabhaRa~ 


Stein Rajat. tr. I. 180. note, 
Dn Rajat. VIII. P430-352, 


6. Rajat, VIII. 3354. 
7. RGjat. VIII. 3368-70, 
8. Rajat. VIII. 5550-536 
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Despite this general tendency towards religious toleration 
and desire tor religious merit leading to the establishment ot so 
many lofty temples, viharas and mathas, there were, during the 
first Lohara dynasty and even earlier, kings whose avariciousness 
led to severe spoliation of the temples and even desecration of the 
images of gods, we have already discussed King Sahkaravarman's 
(363-903) excessive habits ot avarice which led him to plunder 
Sixty-rour temples through special otficers and to resume the 
villages belonging to the temples against a compensatory assign- 


ment (pratikara) .+ 


King KalaSa (1063-09), by a sudden change tor the 
worse in his conduct, destroyed tirst the copper image ot sfrya, 
called Tamrasvamin, and also seized the prass images trom the 
Buddhist viharas.° Later he regretted this conduct of his, and, 
believing that the god Strya was angerea py the destruction ot the 
images ot Tamrasvamin, he proceeded to take reituge at the temple ot 
Martanda to propitiate the Sun—god in order to save his life. 
Though he was a worshipper ot Siva, he orfered a gold image of the 


bun-god before the feet of Martanda.? 


King Harsa or the first Lohara dynasty, though reputed for 


his lavish gifts and elegant tastes, had how own peculiar ways. 
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1. Supra. py 206-2°7. 
2, RBjat. VII, 695-96. 
3. R&jat. VII, 709-715. 


He is remembered for the spoliation of temples and the preaking of 
the images of the gods, which he pertormed so thoroughly that only 
two divine images of Kashmir were spared by him, the illustrious 
Ramasvamin in Srinagara and the main image of the great Martanda 
temple. Two Buddha statues were saved through the interference 

of Kalhana's uncle Kanaka and the éramana Kugalasri.t Kalhana, 
however, tells us that, at the time of his death, ang Harsa 
uttered the words, "0! MaheSvara", showing his faith in Saivism.* 
The work of temple Looting was carried out so thoroughly that 
Harsa appointed a special officer named Udayaraja as ees 


for the destruction of the gods (Devo tpatananayaka). 


Not being content with the mere confiscation of the images 
Harsa got them deliberately defiled by the naked mendicants 
(Nagnata) who were employed by the king as his agents in Looting 
the temples. "Evidently this deliberate pollution", opines Prof, 
A.L. Bashm, "was impelled by some motive other than the mere 
relief of financial stringency; and it may surely be inferred 
that the king's whole policy was in part inspired by a bias to- 
wards heresy".* 


Kalhana uses the epithet ‘Turugka' for this king, which 


led stein to interpret his iconoclasm as evidence of his leanings 
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lL. R&jat. VII, 1091-96. 

2, Rajat. Vit, Wa, 

3, Rajat wil, oF. 
4, 
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A.L. Bashm&. Harga ot Kashmir and the Teonoclast Ascetics. 


Reprint from the BsOAS. Vol. XII, parts 3, 4. 
1948, p, 68s, 


LES 

towards Islam.+ Referring to Harsa's iconoclatic orgies, R.C. 
mitra writes: “Being a Turuska by birth, he was a mleccha by 
faith and the sacriligious action ot Harga and his grandfather (sic) 
Kalasa may thus be easy ot explanation". Though Harsa's icono- 
clasm has led the scholars to believe that he had leanings towards 
Islam we do not quite understand as to what made Mitra believe that 
Harga was a Turugka by birth. If it were so thewhole ot the First 
Lohara dynasty might be claimed to have cherished the Mohammedan 
faith, 

Allusions to Turuskas became more frequent now than before. 
We are told that Harga had a hundred Turuska chiets under his pay. 
On his siege of Rajapurl, when Harsa was quite successful, it is 
the rumour ofan attack from the Turugkas which led Harga to abandon 
the enterprise and flee back to his kingdom. The reference 
alludes to the rising power of the Turks under Shahabuddin 


Mohammad Ghori who had conquered northern India by Harga's time. 


No conversions to Islam are recorded by our sources as 
having taken place at this stage of the history of Kashmir, and 


Kalhana gives us repeated records of the establishment of religious 


2 
foundations by theKashmir kings even after the fall of this dynasty? 


There ig no doubt that King Harga's father KalaSa also followed evil 


ways. Four Rajaputras from the Sahi family were his favourites 
l. Stein. Rajat. tr. Vol. I, p.353 note. 

R.C. Mitra. Decline of Buddhism in India. p. 23. 

Supra pp. 3%5- 6. 
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and he fell under the control of the tantric guru named Pramada— 
kantha, Kalhana gives all the details of this king's licentious— 
ness and the evil that he practised in thecompany of these base 
associates. Our author, though full of remorse at his pehaviour, 
makes no mention of this king's leanings towards Islam but clearly 
attributes it to his association with the tantric guru, who even 


acted as a procurer.* 


Along with all these practices are 
mentioned Kalasa's pious *ounoations* andthis consecration of 
images of gods. It is also stated that near his end King Kalasa 
felt great repentance for having caused the destruction of the 
image otf Tamrasvamin, and died at the holy abode of god Stirya 
though he was the worshipper of Siva.” We should, however, bear 
in mind all the influences that worked on Kalasa before we start 
analysing the attitude. of King Harsa. Prof. Kosambi attributes 
this tendency on the part of Harsa to "the need for money to pay 
the army (then engaged in the struggle with Damaras and pretenders) 
and for metal (which in Kashmir was always in short supply for 
lack of efficient prospectors) as the only reasons. No theologi- 
cal necessity was discovered, adduced or needed. Harga did employ 
Turuska mercenaries, but show@#das great contempt for Islam as for 


4 


his own religion, by his eating pork", As for the need for money 


we have already seen that even in the time of King Jayapida there 
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lL. RBjat. VII, 273 ff. 

2. RBjat. VII, 524-32. 

3, Rajat. VII, 722. 

4. .D. Kosambi. Introd. to the study of Indian History. p.337. 
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was tinancial difficulty. The officials (Kayastha) besought the 


king to avoid the hardships of universal conquests and to collect 


instead riches from his own land; thus he started to oppress his 
subjects, and in his persistent greed he went so far that for three 
years he took the whole harvest, including the cultivator's Share, 
and even confiscated the agraharas of the brahmanas .* King 
Sahkaravarman's oppressive tinancial exactions have been reterred 
to." Thus long before the time oc the Loharas the avariciousness 
of tne rulers had led them to disregard the privileges ot the 
braéahmanas and misappropriate the wealth of the temples. This 
tenuency surged up again under King Kalaga and reached an extreme 
limit under Harga. The avarice and the licentious habits ot the 
previous kings led them to oppress the subjects, but there was no 
breaking or any sort of defilement ot the images of the gods, The 
need for money was surely even more urgent under Harsga, who was so 
extravagant and who introduced elegant tflashions and maintained a 
lavish court, ALl this entailed a huge expense and compelled the 
king to rind out some device to meet this need. AS rightly 
pointed out by Kosambi, the need for money was made even more 
pressing by the fact that the king had also to cope with the rising | 
power of the Damaras who were accumulating riches and were usurping | 
more and more power. Ultimately they became so turbulent that 


this unfortunate king los¥his throne, his son and his very life. 
1. Supra. p. Acé 
Os pupra. Pp. Xb6~2Q%7, 
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Kalhana specifically tells usthat the money thus secured was used 
for the efficient running of the various departments of the army. 
But there was no necessity of causing ordure and urine to be 
poured on the gods and to cover them with spittle instead of 
tlowers. Harsa's bias towards heresy is proved by his sacri- 
ligious activities and the deliberate defilement of the images of 


all the gods indiscriminately. 


Saas 


BUDDHISM 


Buddhism did not have the privilege of being the exclusive 


state religion, but we have enough evidence to show that the 
successive rulers of Kashmir, their ministers, and their queens, 
extended their patronage to Buddhism and established Buddhist 
foundations, even though some of them were Saiva or Visnava by 
faith. 

“the Rajatarahgini tells us that king ASoka ruled over 
Kashmir, embraced the Buddhist religion, covered Sugkaletra and 
‘ Vitastira with numerous Stipas, and built caityas and vibaras.? 
Buddhism may have entered Kashmir even earlier, for one Legendary 
king Surendra is said to have founded in the neighbourhood of the 
Darada country a town called Soraka and built a vih&ra called 


Narendrabhavana and another vihdra called Sorasa in Kashmir, 


The traditions preserved in Buddhist texts regarding the 
introduction of Buddhism in Kashmir find corroboration in the 
Wilamatapurana.? In this text Buddha is made an incarnation of \: 
Vignu and in connection with this beliet mention is made in the i: 
purana of the celebration of the birthday of Buddha as an incarna- 


tion of Viggu on the 15th day of the bright half of VaiSéakha 
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lL. R&jat. I, lol. 
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The Blue Annals of Tibet also mention ASoka and his propagation 
of the Buddhist faith in Kashmir. JA.5.B. 1648, pp. 2525. 


ae Rajat. ai 95-94. 
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(April-May). On that day it is said that Buddha's statue is to 
be bathed with water containing herbs, jewels and scents and 
worshipped with the recitation of the sentences employea by the 
Sakyas. The place of worship is to be coated with honey. The 


temple and the stiipa are to have pictures painted in then. The 


Sakyas (the Buddhist ascetics) are also to be worshipped and pre- 


sented with cows, monastic robes (civara), food and pooks.+ 


Though the Chinese Buddhist scholar usuan Tsang does not 
give us a very favourable picture of the state of Buddhism in 
Kashmir in the 7th century ,* thefact that the then ruling king of 
Kashmir came to KapiSa to pay his respects to the Buddhist monk 


Shows his regard for the Buddhist faith. 


In the middle of the 8th century, Ou k'ong found 400 
monasteries instead of 100 of Hsuan tsang's days, and though 
Vaigpavism was the religion followed by Lalitdditya Muktaptda, 
we have record of the foundation of a number of vih&ras during his 
reign. His minister Cahkuna took the image of Buddha which 
Lalitaditya had brought from Magadha and installed it at Srinagara. 


The reference to the magic powers of this minister appears to be a 


Ssympton of the prevalence of Tantric Buddhism in this time. 
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1. Jbid. © This description is exactly like that given in the 
Krtyakatnakara (pp.159-60), quoted in Kane's History of 
Dharma Shastra Vol. II, p./22. The ceremonies for the 
worship of the Buddha are similar though the day 
mentioned forthis worship is 7th day trom the full moon 
ot Baisakh (April-May). 


2. Beal. Life of H.T. pp. 69, 191. 
3. R&jat. III, 355. 
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To the reign ot Avantivarman (855/6-U8&%3) belonged 


Sivasvamin the author of the Kapphinadphudaya.* Sivasvamin's 
n 


work was inspired by Buddhist teachings. Yollowing the version 


OE cis EEE tals 


changes. One of these is that thebuddha appears on the scene as 

a result of the prayers of King Prasenajit of Kosala, who is unable 
to withstand the advance ot the enemy. The Buddha changes the 
mind of Prasenajit's enemy, King Kapphina, with a miracle. He 
preaches the Law to him, but when requested by King Kayphina to 
initiate him into the Suem:, He refuses to do so, but admonishes 
him to practise selflessness in the discharge of his duties as the 


ruler or his kingdom. 


rrom the deviation of this legend from the version in the 
Avadanagataka, GauriSankar, the editor of this work, has pointed 
out that the influence of the Hindu ideal of life as found.in the 
laws of Manu, andthe. doctrine of 'Non-attachment'! in the Sachi 
of one's duties, find full adherence in Sivasvamin. Ghe Buddhist 
ideal of monkhood is replaced by that of the householder who seeks | 
Salvation by doing his duties in a spirit of self~renunciation.° 


4 
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Ll. B&jat. v, 1-126. 


2. Sivasvamin. Kapphindbhyudaya. Ch. XVIII, 141-151; 
Gh. XX, 1-42. 
Ch, XIX, 1-45. 


3. bid, p.XxIV -— XXV. 
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King Kgemagupta (950-63) is said to have purnt down the 


famous Jayendra Vih&ra and utilized the brass of the image of 
Buddha in the temple ot Siva that he erected, Dr. Sunil Ray and 
R.C. Mitra look upon the burning of the vihara with suspicion, and 
we believe with the latter that "this fury was perhaps provoked by 
political factors rather than by motives of religious persecution. © 
This vihara had shelterea the rebel PDamara Sathgrama and also King 
Partha (906-21) when the latter was dethroned owing to ministerial 


3 


intrigues. During the reign of Nandigupta (972-73) queen Didd& 


built Vaisnava temples as well as Buddhist vih&aras and consecrated 


an image or Boddhisattva Padmapani.* 


some scholars hold that from the middle of the ninth 
century till the advent of the eleventh, Buddhism fell on evil days 
and all kings were anti-Buddhist. It is stated by K.C, Pandey, an 
authority on Abhinavagupta, that the visit of Sahkaradcarya, the 
great Saivite phiLosopher, took place some time in the second 


decade of the ninth century, after Samkara had given his tinal 


y) 


blow to Buddhism in the rest oi India. He thinks thatthis visit 


purged the Local taith oifits Buddhist eLrements, strengthened the 
position of the new Tantric creed which was brought by the two 


immigrant families and had already begun to be accepted by the 


lL. Rajat. V, 1712. 


2. 9eBeRwS. June 1955, p.l78. RC. Mitra. Decline of Buddhism 
Zn india, % 
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3. Rajat. VX, 42s. 
4. Rajat. VI, 171-73. 
2. K.C, Pandey. Abhinavagupta, p.90. 
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populace, and aroused their curiosity to know more about it. 
Wilson has stated that the attempt to introduce Buddhism in 
Kashmir was combatted and finally frustrated by Southern assistance! 
He also seems to refer here to the visit ot Samikcara.+ Though the 
growth ot Saivism is connected with the reign of Avantivarman (mid. 
Yth century) and though during the reign ofthis king, Kalhana does 
not record much religious activity on the part of Buddhism, we do 
not find any instances of religious persecution of any sort. 
Moreover, it was during this time that Sivasvamin wrote Kapphina 
bhudaya basea on a Buddhist theme, though the poem extois the 
brahmanical ideal of a householder rather than that of monkhood of 


ec We have already referred to tne reverence shown 


the Buddhists. 
by the Kashmir kings as well as their queens and ministers and the 
public towards the teachings of Buddha, ° Wilson wrote when 
indology was in its infancy and much research in this field has 
been made Since his days. Pandey Pei rawen the older authors and 


4 i 


the Sathkaradigvijaya. His remarks are far-fetched; for, not to 


Speak of North, even in the South "Buddhism did not crumble down 
to ruin at the touch of Sathkara in the early 9th century A.D. nor 
was its extinction complete in the L2th" ,° Mitra rightly believes 


that the name of Sathkara was devised by later zealots as a 


1, Supra. Dp. Fga. 
2. Supra. p. on 
? 
3. supra. p. BSaTr' 
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plausible human agency with whom to associate the tradition of a 
heresy-hunt, simply because these authors fashioned the new philo- 
sophy in vindication ot orthodoxy which seemed to have knocked the 
bottom out of the Buddhist devence,+ He adds: "fhough he 
(Sahkara) fortitied Hinduism against the assault of the heretical 


sects by enrolling missionaries inits defence and organising them 


into corporate monastic schools .. the legend of his having 


preached and led a bloody crusade against the Buddhists cannot be 


sustained" .- 


There is a small poem DaSavatdra Stotra assigned to | 
Sahkara, wherein he describes Buddha in worshipful terms as a Yogi,» 
Seated in padmaésana, in deep meditation, and thereby recognizes 
the divine character of Buddha. Also Surefvara, the disciple of 
Satkara, quotes the Buddhist logician Dharmakirti and calls him 


respectfully a Sakya Pufigava or the eminmt Bauddha.” 


King Kalaga (1063-89) seized the brass images from the 
Buddhist Vih&ras. But in his case we note that the treatment to-— 
wards other sects was equally pad." When describing the destruc- 
tion of gods and the spoliation of the qoetn GF the temples by 
King Harga, Kalhana is particular to name the Buddha Statues — one 

ai< 


at Parihasapura and the other, Srinagara - which were preserved, 


together with the images of Hindu gods which shared that 
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distinetion.+ It is also of singular interest that Tibetan 
tradition attributes a Sanskrit poem entitled Asta Maha Sthana — 


Caitya Vandanam Stave (Gnas Chen Po Breyad Kyi la Phyag tshal bati | 


bstod Pa) to King Harga.* Another work named Suprabhata 


Prabhata- Stotra is also attributed to his authorship in the 


Tangyur. 


Mitra believes that the atrocity of Harga had no peculiar 


anti-Buddhist bias; while temples were systematically plundered 


by an officer specially appointed for the purpose, and the cherish- 


ed idols were demolished and made to roll on night soil, no such 


2 


revolting desecration is recorded of Buddhist idols and relics. 
But though we know that Harga spared the two principle images of 
Bhuddist at the interference ot Kanaka and Sramana Kugala Sri, we 
cannot say clearly that he had special regard for Buddhisn. Phe 
Spoliation of the temples and images is a manifestation of his 
perverted mind rather than of special hatred ofany particular re- 
ligious sect, for among the divine images spared by him are also 


mentioned those ot Ranasvamin and Martanda along with two Buddhist © 


images.“ 


ft is curious that the authors of Vol. V. of the History 
Ll. Rajat. vil, 1097 ff. 
2, it.H.@ 1941, pp. 225 rf. quoted by RC, Mitra, Decline ot 
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it is clear the Harsa oi Kashmir is referred to and not 
Hargavardhana of Kanauj. 
The chronology of the Rajatarangini, especially tor Lohara 


period has been correctly fixed and is proved by corroborative 
' evidence. see Stein. Rajat. tr. VIII, 35 note, 


3, B.C. Mitra. Op. cit. p.23. 


4, QOp. cit. 
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leanings towards Buddhism and have denied any charges ot the dese~ 
cration ot the Buddhist images or looting ot the viharas.+ There 
is no doubt that the Chinese and Tibetan sources give us evidence 

about the Buddhist writings of Harga.* Kalhana also testifies to 


the literary ability of this king and praises his unique skill in 


composition of all sorts. We have no chronological records to 
Show in which years these works were written. He may have changed . 
his attitude later. When he started the work ot spoiiation he 


Spared the images of two Hindu gods and two Buddhist, thus it is 
clear that he had equally turned against all the sects. We 
believe that ava certain period in his lite, he came under certain 
Sinister initiluences and started looting the temples and defiling 
the images of the gods of all the established sects without any 
discrimination. 

buddhist foundations are also recorded to the credit of the 
@Qicen of King Uccala of the second Lohara dynasty. His brother 


and successor King Sussala is credited with the renovation or 


a 


Diddaéyihaéra which had been burnt down vy a sudden contlagration.* 
we have already relterred to the prominence of the religious founda— 


tions oi King Jayasimha in ravour ot Buddhism.’ This was followed 


1. RB&jat. VII, 1091-97. 

2. Vol. V. The Struggie tor Bmpire. p.42. 
3, Rajat. vIIZ, 580. 

4, RBjat. VIII, 

>. supra. p. 389 
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by his ministers and their wives.? In a recently published text 


book it is stated that Jayasitha (1126-1155) lacked catholicity of 
heart and broke up images and burnt down the vihara at Arigaon 
near Srinagara, though it was afterwards reouilt. "Portunately" , 
adds the author, “only a few bigots of the type ot Jayasittha sat 


e There is no evidence whatsoever re- 


on the throne of Kashmir". 
garding the breaking of the images of gods by Jayasithha; he is, 

on the other hand, credited with a number of new establishments as 
well as with the panovetiee of the old ones. There is no trace of 
his bigotry in the Ra@jatarahgini; the statement we have quoted is 
based on a stone inscription tound at Arigaon, written in Sdrada 
characters and dated Laukika sahvat 73, 6r November 1197 s The 
insciption begins with an invocation to AvalokiteSvara. The ob- 
ject of the inscription is to record the reconstruction by a Vaidya 
named Ulhana, of a Vih&ra built of burnt bricks, to replace a 
wooden structure which had been burnt down by King Sitha. Konow 
identifies Sithha with Jayasiwha, (1126-55), in whose reign Haédi- 
grama was burnt down by sujji.” stein identified Hadigr&éma with 
the modern Arigaon where the inscription was Poauae The burning 
of the vihara does not apparently imply any sort of deliberate per- 
secution of the Buddhists by King Jayasitha, who, on the other hand, 


is stated by Kalhana to have established Buddhist vihdSras himself, 
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lL. R&jat. VIII, 2430-32, 3368-70, 3343-44, 3352-55, 
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a 
§. kp. Ind, Vol. IX, p.300. 
%, Stein. Rajat. tr. VIII, llo4, 2234, 2574, 2402, 2410-17, 3316-ls, 
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The burning probably took place during the troubles arising out 

of the intrigues against Suj ji. Konow further identifies the 
Vaidya Ulhana with Ulhana, the son ot Sahadeva, who is referred to 
by Kalhana as a supporter of Sujji. This inscription clearly 
shows that Buddhism was still alive in Kashmir in the end of the 


Leth century, but gives no evidence of its persecution. 


As regards Kalhana'ts general tendency towards religious 
toleration and equal reverence for the various religious sects, - 
Stein writes: "It is curious to note side by side with close 
attachment to Saivism on the part of both Kalhana and his father 
the manifestly friendly attitude which Kalhana displays towards 
Buddhism throughout the whole of the chronicle. A long series of 
kings from ASoka downwards receives his unstinted praise for the 
Vihdras and Stiipas they founded for the benefit of the Buddhist 
creed. Nimilar foundations by private individuals are recorded 
with the same attention. Others like Meghavahana are praised for 
having in accordance with Jina'ts teachings prohibited the slaughter 


2 


of animals." It is not only in the earlier period that we find 


references to the Buddhist faith. Kalhana makes numerous re~- 


ferences to the images of Buddha claiming special interest. 
: : nada Atative, by King Haan eget 
We have already referred to the preservation ofgHindu, .ods which 


Shared that distinetion.° 


l. Bp. Ind. Volk. IX, p.300. vide RAjat. VIII, 2066, 2092, 2097. 


2. Stein, Rajat. tr. Vol. I, p.o. vide Rajat. III, 4-7, 27 ff. 
eo5ft; V. 64, 119. 


3. supra. pe SI 7~3x 


Referring to the interference of the Buddhist Sramana 
KuSalari, in order to save the Buddha statue, Stein writes: "In 
view of this company it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that 
Kanaka too was personally connected in some way with Buddhist 


worship" .+ 


Kalhana does not hesitate to reier repeatedly to the 
Bodhisattvas or to theBuddha himself as the comforters of all 
beings, the embodiments ot perfect charity and nobility of feeling. . 
They are, to him, beings of absolute goodness who do not feel 
anger even against the sinner but in patience render him kindness. * 
As late as the reign of King jepae ane: when Buddhism was declining 
in India, we find mention of belief in Buddhism in Kashmir. Tired 
of the terrible exactions of Citraratha, the revenue minister, the 
Subjects decided to kill him, saying "the destruction of one wicked 
person is called lawful when all are helped by it. Even the Jina 
( Buddha) slew a great snake which killed living beings" .° Though 
it is not possible to trace the Buddhist legend here alluded to, it 
is enough to tell us of the reverence with which Buddha and his 
life were held by the people ot Kashmir even as late as Kalhana's 
own time. Thus Kalhana also shows us his thorough familiarity 


with special points of Buddhist traditions and terminology. 


Kgemendra, aS well as his Hindu writings, composed the 


Bodhisattvavadana Kalpalataé, a coilection of Jataka stories, His 
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stein, Rajat. tr, Vol. I, p.7, 


Ibid. p.3, vide Rajat I, 134; III, 26; VIII, 2574. 
3, RSjat. VIII, 2334. 


og 
son Somendra, in the introduction to this work, tells us that his 
father composed it at the request of a br&hmana Sajjandnanda and 
his friend Nakka,. Ksemendra undertook the work but left it after 
writing three avadanas, as the work seemed too lengthy; but being 


instructed by the Tathagata himself in a dream, Kgsemendra composed 


1loy7 tales (pallavas). Viryabhadra, an authority on Buddhist 
texts, also helped hin. The LOSth tale was added by his son 
Somendra, who also provided an introduction, the work illustrates 


Six perftections of the Boddhisattva - charity, moral character, 
patience, diligence, contemplation and wisdom. somendra in his 
introduction to the tale of Jimtitavahana, his additional pallava, 
says: “Those well~known viharas, gorgeous with the array of 
pictures pleasing to the eye, have passed away in the course of 
time. But the vihaéra of moral merit, excellent and delightiul, 
erected by my father, in which the Avadinas, with weighty meanings 
underlying them, are carried out, as it were, and painted with 
variegated colours by the pencil of the goddess of Learning, will 
not perish even at the end ot time, not even by the ravages of fire 


or of water" .° 


It appears that there was not much Buddhist building acti- 
vity in this period and the vihadras of old had decayed by the 


passage oiAime and the ravages oi fire and flood. But the words 
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lL. Bodhisattvavadanakalpalatd of _Ksemendra. ld. Sarat candra Das 
and Pt. Hari Mohan Vidya pbhushana. Vol. I, Calcutta, lows, 


2. Ibid. Introd. Somenara, verses 5, 6, 10-16. 
3. Ibid. Prefatory note pp. V, VI. 
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. echo the great reverence with which Buddhism was held py somenara 


Lol . : 


and the country of Kashmir. The Kathasaritsagara is also ituil or 


Buddhist teatures.”* That SakyaSrit, a pandit ot Kashmir, presented | 
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Lama oi Tipet in 41202, shows the regard with which Buddhism was 


held in Kashmir as late as the beginning of the 14th ee 


R.C. Mitra, who has made a detailed survey of the decline 
of Buddhism in India, believes that Buddhism was in a prosperous 
condition in Kashmir in the llth century. He does not agree with 
Foucher who thought that "Buddhism at this time was singularly 


enfeebled", We do not believe with Mitra, however, that Buddhism 


was in a really flourishing condition and that there was no laxity.- 
We tind definite signs ofllaxity, and evidence of magic and 
exorcisms, the arid pedantry and mystic cobwebs of the Tantric 


imagination, 
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Sri Yantra 
MoOCRIPTION PROM THE CENTRE CUTWARD.S 
i. Red Central loint--—L,arvanandamaya 


<. White Central Triangle--sarvasidanivracn 


>. Bight kea Triangles--sarvaroganara. 
. ten Blue Triangles--Sarvaraksikara. 


2. Ten ted Triangles--Vcarvartnasdanaka 
». rourteen Blue Triangles—-- Arvasauonagyacayaka. 


f. night-petallea rex Lotus—--Sarvasahksobpana, 
1xteen—petalled aq LOovus—-— arvasapsripiraka. 


eLio brrounco~—-Trailokyanonana. 
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The Tantras, inculcating the worship of the Mother Goddess 
in her various forms, constitute a considerable body of litera- 
ture.+ The iene eae literature essentially represents a very 
important part of Indian spiritual lore. so far as its practical 
aspect is concerned.“ Janyate vistaryate jninam anena iti 
tantram, according to this derivation of the word "Vantra" from 
the root “tan 'to spread', it is defined as the Sastra by which 
knowledge (jnana) is spread ~- the end of the practical methods 
which these Sastras employ is to spreaa Veddntic Jndna. The end 


is essentially the same; the means to that end vary according to 


knowledge, capacity and temperament. 


The word 'Tantra' by itself simply means a 'treatise' ana 
not necessarily a religious scripture. sIn its latter meaning it 
may mean the scripture ot several divisions of worshippers who vary 
in doctrine ana practice. Thus there are fantras of Saivas, 
Vaisnavas, and S&ktas and of the various sub-divisions of these. 


It is a cultural discipline in a wide sense, and when used in a 


more Limited sense, it is spiritual knowledge of a technical 
.@. Bhandarkar. V.S.M.R.S. p.144. 


2. Haridas Bhattacharyya. The Cultural Heritage of India. 
Vol. IV, p.edil. 


4. Woodroffe. Shakti and Shakta. p.142. 
4. Ibid. 
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nature.* 


The Tantras form the fourth section of the Hindu scriptures 
in order of inspiration and authority, the other three being 
Sruti, Smrti and Puranas. They are also known as the fifth Veda 
by those who regard them as authoritative and observe the ritual 


which they enjoin.< 


Kulluka Bhatta commenting on Manu says that 
Sruti is twofold — Vedic and Nantric.- pome regard them as a 
Sruti or Agama, 'revelation', as opposed to a surti or Nigama, 


'tradition'. It is thus classed with Vedas. 


The religious attitude in the Tantras is fundamentally the 
Same as in the Vedic ritual. The Tantric sadhana also concerns 
the attainment of ascendancy over the forces of nature by the 
esoteric ritual involving the yogic practice, its aim being the 


union of the two principles, the Siva ana the Sakti! 


The Tantras, which succeed are in part dependent on the 
Puranas, are also in part unrelated to the latter and are of 
considerable antiquity. In their present form they are usually 
ascribed to Oth or 7th century? Tantric uSages and practical 
formulae were current and were practised in a much earlier age, 


for they belong to a type offhought that varies little among 
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i. Haridas Bhattacharyya. Op. cit. p.2il. 
e. incy, Hel. & Bth. Vol. XII, p.192-93; Wooarotfe. Introduction 


to tantra Shastra. p.40; Wilson. Essay, p.216 note, 
3. Kulluka Bhatta. Comm. on Manu. Ch. II, verse l. 
A 
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H. Bhattacharyya. Op. cit. p.211. 
De Load. Dps2ls, 
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primitive peoples in the course of centuries.~ But though their 
practices are undoubtedly very ancient, nearly all authorities 


ascribe the growth of tantric literature to a later period.” 


Tt 
was only from about the Dth or Oth century A.D. that tantrism as 

a special religious or philosophical school gradually arose. The 
worship ot the Mothers and references to the Dakinis attending 
them may be traced back to the Gangddhar ineription or the 5th 
century A.D.? and images of the mothers are reterred to in the 

A 


Brhatsamhita. 


According to Bhattacharyya the Tantras ot the Agama type 
were prevalent during the first five or six centuries of the 
Christian era, from the Kugana period down to the end ofthe Gfupta 


period,” 


The religion of the Agamas (Siva Tantras) apparently deve- 
loped through two channels, one exoteric and the other esoteric. 
The former was pure Saivism with greater emphasis on the devotional 
aspect of the worship of Siva—-PaSup&ti, with a view to attaining 
salvation. The Latter was continued as faktisua, with greater 
emphasis on the various Sakti cults, not so much to attain salvation 
as to gain ascendency over the forces of nature, and to carry on 


experiments with them in order to gain a detailed knowledge of their 


EEE SAE TD REE mie ED Shieh OE TS RR spear tere RT 26 ROAR A OCG TN WAI mh Yael A ERGY FRh aa POS Pa eae ih 9 Re PA aS cn RE BAP RO SE eh APRS Se A SRP CRON RIP MEP sili YUP CASA Y re-run 


ine. Rel. & Btihics. Vol. slit, p.193. 
Bhandarkar. R.G. V.8S.M.R.S. p. 
Celi. Alle pe yas 

Brhatsamhita. fart IL. ck. lt. ves se. 


Haridas Bhattacharyya. Op. cit. p.2L6. 
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working. Salvation was too small a goal foythe latter. ‘The 
later Literature of pure 6aivism ceases to be called Tantra. 
Tantra proper became more Saktic in character. fhe character of 


Tantra became definitely established by the tenth century. * 


According to the geographical classification of the Tantras 
given in the Sammoha Tantra, they are divided into four classes, 
viz. Kerala, KaSmira, Ganda and Vildsa -— the KaSmira class pre- 


vailing in all countries from Madra to Nepala. ~ 


According to tantric philosophy, Anandabhairava or Wahab 
hairava, which is the name given py Tantricists to Siva, is the 
soul of, or is composed of, the nine groups of substances ( Vytha) 
of which the world is made up; time in its various forms 
(kalavytha) existing things or substances (kulavytiha) names 
(namavytha), perception ( jnadnavytha), ana the five tacuities or 
consciousness, heart, will, intelligence and mind (cittavytha). 


Mahabhairava is the soul of the Goddess, and she in turn is the 


soul ot,or composea ot, the nine groups. . Both, thererore, con- 
stitute one entity. when there is Samyarasa, or community of joy 
or intense love between them, creation rollows. The female ele— 


Ce scnitieiamenbaammtee nde torecandh unacmnmithinn timneneeniomadhatatediecd 


creation, and the male element, or Mahabhairava, in the work of 
destruction.* This sect, therefore, looks upon every woman as an 
incarnation of the Universal Mother, to whom proper respect should 


pe paid. 

TH. Rhebechonyga. PARQ GP 
4. Bhandarkar. V.S.M.R.S. p.145. Wide saundaryalanari with 
Laksmidhara's Comm. (Mysore Edition). V - 34. 

In the Upanishads the padma symbolised generative force and 
hence could be used for the female organ. 
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The term Guru stands for the religious preceptor who gives 
diksa or sectarian initiation to his disciples. fhe Mother 
Goddess is propitiated and eventually attained by assuming the vow 
(diksa) of devoted worship of her. The first step to salvation 
consists in fully concentrating the mind on the Devi as sitting on 
the lap of Siva in the MahSpadmavana, as possessed offa body which 
is pure joy and as the original cause of all, identical with one's 


own selr.+ 


The second stage is Cakraptija, or worship by means of the 
mystic circles, which is the bahyayaga, or material worship; and 
the third consists in studying and knowing the doctrine. The 


second is the proper '$Akta ceremonial! .“ 


This consists in the 
worship of a diagram of the female organ drawn in the centre of 
another consisting of a representation of nine such organs, the 
whole of which forms the $ricakra.? The Matricakras or tne 
‘circles of the Mothers', represent the sensual form in which she 
is the object ot worship with the school of S&ktas, who are so 
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called because they are worshippers of Sakti. This system we 


tind referred to in the mention of MAtrfcakras ana Devicakras in 
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2. tLbid. 
3. saundaryalahari. V, p.41. Comm. 
4, Bhandarkar. V.S.M.R.b. p.l44. 
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Kashmir. 


To the worship or Devi, the Goddess, who is the joyously 
creative energy of nature, belong the five true things (Panca- 
tattya) through which mankind enjoys gladly, preserves its life, 
and procreates; intoxicating drink (Madira&) which is a great 
medicine to man, a breaker or sorrows and a source of pleasure; 
meat (mahsa) of the animals in the villages, in the air or in the 
forests, which is nutritious and strengthens the force of body 
and mind; fish (matsya) which is tasty and augments procreative 
potency; roasted corn (mura) © which is easily obtained, grows in 
the earth and is the root of life in the three worlds; and 
rifthly physical union (maithysh) with Sakti - the source of the 

bliss of all Living beings and the deepest cause ol creation and 
the root of the eternal world. This Tantric Pancatattva ritual 
was interpreted and adopted by the sensual people in their own 
interest, Hence Monier Williams describes the faith oz the 
Saktas, or the worshippers of the teminine deities, as a mixture of 


Sanguinary sacrifices and orgies with wine anda women. “ 


Rajat. 1, p.l22, 355, 355, 34o. 
Woodroffe. Introd. to Tantrasatra. p.ll2. 


In ordinary parlance Mudra means ritual gestures or positions 

of the body in worship and meditation with artiticial aids 
(Hathayoga) but as one of the tive elements it is parched 
cereal, and defined as "Bhrstadanadikam yadyad cavyaniyam 
Pracaksate | s&_ mudra _kathita. “devi i Sarvasam naganandini". 

(Yogini Dantra. Ch. VI). cf. Rajat I, 367: II, 119. K.S.8 

where parched grain is used at welcomes. Paddy rice, aicee 

and gram are generally Mudra. (Introduction to Tantraéastra 
Woodrotfe. p.1l16). 

Woodrotfe. shakti_ and Sh&ékta. p.120. tr. of Winternitz! article 
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M. Williams. Brahmanism and Hinduism. p.loo if. 
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Barth admits that the cult of the Mother is based on a 
deep meaning and that the Tantras are also full of theosophical 
and moral reflections and ascetic theories, but is not thereby 
prevented from saying that the S$dkta is'nearly always a hypocrite 
and a superstitious debauchee, even though many amongst the 
authors of the Tantras may have really believed that they were 


performing a sacred work" ,+ 


Tae worenes of the ‘Mothers! which is identical with that 
of the Saktis, plays an important part in the Tantra ritual which 
has flourished in Kashmir from ancient times. Mystical diagrams 
are prepared and worshipped to this day in Kashmir according to 
the rules of the TantraSastra, both in private houses and temples. 
on the $4rikaparvata in Srinagara and the JvSlamukhicakra on the 
rocky hills above Uyen (Skt. Ovana) in the Vihi Pargana receive 


r 


special reverence. 


In the Rajatarangini it is said that Isanadevi, the queen 


of the legendary King Jalauka, established circles sacred to the 


Mothers (Matrcakra), which were distinguished by their spiritual 
power, at the 'gates' of Kashmir and other places. Kashmir tra~ 
dition represents King Jalauka as the son and successor of Asoka. 


A son of ASoka by this name cannot be traced in any of the 
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Rajat. tr. I, 122 note. 
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him at Varabala (the present Baraval) and ot the circles attributed 
to hisqueen ISandevi can be identitied.* The date ot this king, 
- whether or not he was the son ot ASoka, was evidently very early, 
and hence the existence of this cult too can be taken as very early 
compared with the later dates assigned to the Tantric system in its 
final form, 

King Baka or Mihirakula's lineage is said to have once met 
a sorceress namea Bhatt&, who, having assumed the appearance of a 
Lovely woman, approached the king one evening and lured him to 
accept her invitation to view the wonders of her sacrificial 
feast. When he came the next morning along witn his hundred sons 
and grandsons, she made of him a sacrificial ottering to the 
"circle of the Goddess", (Devicakra). Kalhana tells us that even 
in his time there was seen on a rock the double impression of her 
knees, showing where, on attaining supernatural power as a result 
of this human sacrifice, she had risen to the sky, and the story 
was kept alive in the Mathas ort Kheri (the present Khur) py the 
image of god Satakapa&lesa, by the circle ot Wothers, and by that 
rock.” The story suggests that Tantric practices were known in 


Kashmir ataén early date and tnat they were practised in their 


fiercdest forms. Though the tale of King Baka becoming a victim 


1. Rajat. I, 122, 
2. Rajat. I, 330-33. 
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in this way may be a mere folk legend, it certainly points to the 
probability that some of the earlier kings took part in the 


Tantric rites, 


Moreover, this is an example of the worship ot the Goddess 
in her most terrible form, wnich is associated with the schools of 
Kapalikas and Kalamukhas, and in which animals and human beings are 
sacriticea. Another king of Mihirakula's race Narendraéditya I, 
had a guru named Ugra, who was the recipient of divine favours and 

constructed the shrine of Siva UgreSa and a “circle of the 
Mothers" ,¢ The son ot Meghavahana, the first prince ot the res— 
tored Gonanda dynasty, was Sresthisena, whom people called 


Pravarasena I, and Tunjina II; he is said to have constructed the 


shrine of Pravarasvara together with "a circle of the Mothers" 


(Matrcakra) .? The worship of the circle of the Mothers (Matrca- 
kra) along with the construction of Bhairava temples continued aur- 


ing thetime of King Avantivarman (A.D. 655/56~cu3), when ideaListic 
4 


monism became more popular. 
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according to the nature of their S&dhan3s; divya, kaula and Yama .? 
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1. cf. Bhandarkar. V.5S,.M.R.S. 9.144. 

2. Rajat. I, 346. 

5. Rajat. (11, 99; K.8.5. Vol. IV, p.225. 

4 Rajat. V, 66. cf. Crooke. Popular Religion and Folklore of 
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In Kgemendra's works we find mention of Kaula school.* 
In the eleventh century, the Kaula schools were quite developed, - 
f 
comprising a number of sects. Kula stands for Sakti, and so the 


Kaula schools were Saktic in character.” 


A very grim picture of how this subtle philosophy ana its 
ritual could be misused is presented by Kalhana, though with great 
regrets, in his account of King KalagSa (1063-89). His guru was a 
a tantricist, Pramadakantha, the son of a braéhmana named Amarakan—- 
tha. Kalhana praises the father while he deplores the evils ox 
the son, We have here an evidence of the existence of the sober 
worship ot the god Siva the auspicious, and of the Tantric cere~ 
monial in its most hideous form, side by side. Kalhana relates 
that this teacher (guru), who was evilly disposed by nature to 
Wicked practices, made King Kalasa ignore the distinction between 
women who are approachable and those who are not. This guru is 
himself said to have lived in incest with his own daughter.” 

Next, Kalhana mentions another swindler, nicknamed the 'cat—merchant! 


from the fact that he kept a pet cat, who acquired reputation as a 


fantric guru and made even honourable and learned men (Bhattapada) 4. 
who knew how to behave tearlessly at the great tantric rites 


(Mahasamaya) , bend their knees in tear,‘ This guru also posed as 
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Ll. N. Malan,Verses 100-116. 
2. H, Bhattacharyya. The Culture teritage of India. Vol. IV, p.223 
3. Rajat. VII, 277-70. ; 

4, Rajat. VII, 279-04. For MahSsamaya - a Tantric rite -— see 
Rajat. VIL, 523. 
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a physician. thus the tantric ceremonies (Mah&3samaya) associated 
with the worship of Sakti tended to become a ruse for debauchery, 
and KalaSa's licentiousness induced him to follow the basest 
possivle forms of the religious practice, degenerating into 
obscenity. Hence one would be inclined to agree with Barth's 
saying that "a Sdkta of the left hand is almost always a hypocrite 
and a superstitious debauchee" .+ puch sinister developments seem 
to have created a feeling ot disgust in Kalhana's mind too, though 
not so much at the Tantric school as such as at its talse gurus. 
He mentions with reverence those kings andqueens who established 


Matreakras and Sricakras. 


Kgemendra also, while describing the litre of a clerk 


later became a Vaisnava, but tor the weliare of his wite he had 


recourse to Kaulacara, ana instituted a Yaga tor the restoration of 
her health. In this ceremony, the important figure is the guru, 
who is the spiritual teacher not only ot the Kayastha and his 
widowed Sister but also of the prostitute who resorts to him to 

get amulets, etc. tor the preservation of her body, of the old 
trader who every now ana then consults him tor various purposes, 

of the country surgeon ot a very low position, ana sastly ox a 


third rate eye-specialist. 

iw - Barus. Ops. CLE supra. p.Hix. 
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In the same context appear to be associated the base 
So many sings and helrs-apparent are stated to have been killea.? 
Abhicara uark or magical practices performed with a view to injure 
or destroy others. iven Marco Polo in the late 13th century 
noticed the acquaintance of the Kashmirians with the devilries of 


witchcraft and enchantment. ~ 


Thus in Kashmir of the period under review we fina the 
subtlest philosophy combined with the grossest possible, absurd and 


repulsive superstitions. 


Qn the magic practices freqiently referred to in the 
Tantric literature of later time Bhattacharyya's view "that in many 
cases they are derived from the religious practices oi a primitive 
society assimilated into the Vedic society; but, logically speaking 
they also represent a phase of the Vedic ritual, not practised for 
higher spiritual purposes, but tor certain lower ends in which a 
group of people had always some caters Tie in very well with 
the prevalence of magic practises of the Tantricists in Kashmir; 
especially when we remember that the brahmanical society was 


brought to settle among the primitive Kashmir population, 


Ll. R&jat. IV, 68, 112, 114, 124, 636; V, 239: VI, lOw-112, 121. 


2. Yule. Marco Polo. Vol. I, pp. 172, 175 note; II, 41. 
3. Ke Bhaifacharyya, op. Gk. peak, 
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SAIVISM 


Commenting on the date of the appearance of Saivism in 
Kashmir, J.C. Chatterjee writes; "In Kashmir itself - where even 
the most orthodox followers of the Shivagama (sic) admit that the 
Trika-Shasana (sic) first appeared (or, as they put it, reappeared) 
about the beginning of the ninth Christian century - Shivagama (sic) 
is regarded as ot high antiquity, indeed of eternal existence Like 


the Vedas", 


The growth ot Kashmir Saivism is thus connected with the 
reign ot King Avantivarman (middle 9th century) who is much praised 
by Kalhanea for his peaceful government and patronage of learning. 
fhe introduction or origin of the Kashmir Saivite philosophy as 
such did notfome as a revolt against the existing religious 
thoughts and practices, but as a natural accompaniment of the 
growth of learning, leading to the development of Siva-sitra 
literature. We have clearly shown above that the various reli- 
gious sects of 'Saivism, Buddhism and Vaisnavism flourished to- 
gether quite amicably in Kashmir. ven the Kashmir kings do not 
appear to have been very rigid as regards their religious beliefs 
and outward forms of worship. This is illustrated by the Lact 
that King Avantivarman (355/6—us3) out of regard for his able 


minister Stra, though a Vaignava at heart, outwardly worshipped 
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1. dG. Chatterje . Kashmir Saivism. p.3; Bhandarkar. V.S.M.R.S. 
P . p./o. 
Pandey. Abhinayagupta. Quotes DT.A, Ah. 35 MS. Appendix A. 9.334 
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Siva, and this secret he revealed only at the time of his death.+ 
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Pratyabhijnasastra. The authorship of the basic text ot the first 


school is attributed to Vasugupta and his pupil Kallata. The two 


The Sivastitras form, from the/frika (Kashmir Saivite) point ot view, 
the most important part of the Agamasastra. Their authorship is 
attributea to Siva himself, while they are said to nave been re- 
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vealed to the sage Vasugupta. The SpandasSstra lays down the 


main principles of€ the system in greater detail and in a more 
amplified ‘form than the Sivastitras, hardly, however, entering into 
philosophical reasoning in their support.” The SpandasSstra is 
attributed by Ksemaraja to Vasugupta himself, but it was more pro- 
bably composed by the latter's pupil, Kallata. Bhatta Kallata 
lived in the reign of King Avantivarman (055/6—-uxs3), the founder 

of the Utpala dynasty of Kashmir.’ His commentary called Spanda- 


it 
SsarvasSva on his teacher's Spandakarikas was discovered by Buhler 


during his search for Sanskrit manuscripts in Kashmir, © 
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. Rajat. V, 66. 
. B&hler —- Report. p.78. FFf- 


Ll. Rajat. V, 124. 

2. dJ.U. Chatterjee, Kashmir Shaivism. Vol. II, i. 
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Vasugupta and Sominanda are regarded as the human founders 
of the Trika or Advaita Saivism which is peculiar to Kashmir. of 
these two, while Vasugupta gave out the doctrines merely as revela— 
tions and articles of faith, Somananda, who was probably a pupil of 
Vasugupta, laid the foundation of the philosophical side of the 
school. We know something about Vasugupta from his pupils, who 
tell us that he Lived in the charming valley ofSadardhavana, the 
modern Harvan stream, behind the shalimar garden near Srinagara.” 
The work of Somananda was carried on in greater detail by Utpala 


and Abhinavagupta,. 


A great part in the growth of this philosophy was played by 
the two great families which provided Som@nanda and Abhinavagupta —- 


the chief exponents of the Pratyabhijna philosophy.* 


somananda tells us about his lineage that once Srikantha 
(Siva) , while roaming over Mount KailSSa, was touched with pity for 
suffering humanity which was immersed in spiritual darkness caused 
by the disappearance ot Saivagamas. He therefore instructed the 
sage Durvasas to revive the Saivite teaching. The sage according— 
Ly divided all the Saivagamas into three classes according as tney | 
taught monism, dualism or monism—cum—duatism, and imparted their 
doctrines to his mind-born sons - ryambaka, Amardaka, and 
Srinadtha respectively. Nomananda, represents himself as the 


nineteenth descendant of Tryambaka, the tounder of the Advaita 
1. Siva sSttra VimarSini. Vol. I of Kashmir series. 
2. Pandey. Abhinavagupta. p.73. 
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Tantric school. somananda's fourth ancestor named pbahgamaditya, 
came in the course of his wanderings to Kashmir and settled there.- 
The names of the three descendants bpetwean Sahgamaditya and 
yomananda in the order ot succession are Varsaéditya, Arundditya 


and Ananda. < 


The other family which, about two centuries later, in the 
second nalr of the tenth and first quarter ot the eleventh century, 
was to produce the great Saiva philosopher Abhinavagupta, migrated 
from Kanyakubja to Kashmir, The earliest ancestor of Abhinava— 
gupta was Atrigupta, who lived in Antarvedi, the region between the 
Ganges and the Yamuna rivers, in the reign of King YaSsSovarman of 
Kanauj (early sth century) .? He was well-known for his prori- 
ciency in all branches of learning and in the Saiva SAstra in 
particular. Kindbal itaaitya (¢ 73136) was so much impressed with 
his scholarship that he brought him to Kashmir and settled the 
family in a spacious house on the bank of the river Vitasta (Jhelum) 
with a large grant of land for their maintenance. His father, 
Narasinhagupta, alias Cukhalaka, was an avowed devotee ot Siva and 
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proficient in all SdSstras. 


The usual form ot Saiva worship to which the bradhmanic 


section ot Kashmir society adhered during the period under review 


1. Pandey. Abhinavagupta. vide T.A. Ah. 35. MS. rppendix- A- P S37, | 
2. Som&nanda. Siva Drsti. ed. Pt. Madhusudan Kaul. Ch. VII, 
verses 107-120. 
3. Para. T. V, 280; Tantradéloka Ah. 37 Ms. 
Pandey. Abhinavagupta. Appendix A, p.337. 


4. Lbid. 
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was this Idealistic Monism of the Advaita Saiva school as expressed 
union with Parvati. The introductory verses prefixed to each 

book of the R&jataranigini, contain prayers addressed to Siva in 
this form. . Kalhana also mentions his father Campaka's visits to 
the tirthas of Nandiksetra, all of which are sacred to Siva. 
Kalyana, whom we have identified with Kalhana, was the teacher of 
Jayaratha, the commentator of the Tentr&loka of Abhinavagupta, the 


great Kashmirian Saivite philosopher. * 


The Saiva system of Kashmir, known as the TrikaSdsana in 
the ancient philosophical literature of India, upholds as its name 
indicates, the existence of three ultimate principles — Siva, the 
Supreme Being, Sakti, a personal entity of the nature of perfect 
egoity, and Anu, the individual soul under the bondage of impurities 
of limitations, Of these three the exponents ot the Trika school 
have brought into greater prominence the idea of Sakti. Siva is 
the Supreme Entity. He canine all-knowing, serene Lord 
all-pervading, indivisible and infinite. In Him remains His Sakti, 
or nature, in a sort of reflex relation of Self Identity. Then 


aS hefomes to possess the tendency of projecting Himself, His Sakti 
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L Rajat. VII, 954; VIII, 25604~—65, 
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hantah serves ach Sarvakrt cau ‘ sakaloniskalotantah 
Saktirpyasya tadvidh3. 


das, Sak. Appendix. P-Adl. 
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evolves from Him in the form of Divine Creative Will. The 


In his Paramérthasara Abhinavagupta says: "Creation, 
maintenance and dissolution, waking (jagrat), dreaming (svapna) 
and dreamless sleep (sugupti), appear in Him in the Pourth Abode; 


but He reveals Himself under their covering", 


"The above conditions are present as phenomena in the 
consciousness of the Lord in the ‘Pourth' stage, (i.e., the waking 
state is the ‘Universe’, because of differentiation; dreaming 
sleep is 'Illumination', because of the greatness of the light, 
the state of dreamless slumber is that of 'Understanding', for it 
is compact of knowledge; above these is the"Fourtn"* -— the state 
of Sadasiva), in which He is pure Bliss, the state ot Infinite 
egoity, <rom which the phenomena of the three lower states of 
consciousness derive their character. Their presence does not 
suppress this real nature, for He reveals Himself everywhere as 
higher than they, as the universal subject of perception, under all 


conditions infinite in essence", 
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1, ‘rd Adhikara, verse 5 ~ y& s& Saktirjagaddh&tuh kathita 
Ssamavayini icchatvam tasya s& devi sisrksgdh pratipadyate. 


2. Ibid. 2nd Adhikara, verse 29. Sakti Sambnu parijnheyaus 
turyatite varnane. 


9, Barnett. P. Sara. id. & tr. JRA. 1910. p.730. verse 34-35 
4. Ibid. P-Saxe * 
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"Looked at from that point ot view," writes Das, "Sakti is 
not at all an entity different from the Parama Siva and does not 


stand in any (external) relation to him,«+ 


'Sakti," says Jayaratha, the commentator of Abhinavagupta, 
"is the very Saktimat Himself, But her ditference rrom Him is 
held only by a sort of transference or epithet by reason of the 


ditference in Her evolutes."* 


"Almost ali the definitions oi 
Sakti given by Saiva writers try to explain the worla or phenomeng - 
both mental and material, not from a static point or view as a mass 
or liteless inert matter but from a dynamic viewpoint as a vast 
storehouse ofone energy manifesting itself as partly potential and 
partly active." "Looked at from this new point of view of the 
Kashmere (sic) Saivites the whole external world of cognisables or 
matter interpreted as having its origin from Sakti as a particular 
mode of conscious reflection of objectivity ( Idantaparamarga) comes 
to be imbued with lite force, and apparelled in the garb of truth 
and reality (not May& or illusf¥ion) and appears in a pertectly 
g.orious light to the devotee (sAdhaka)". The idea does not 
appear to be altogether new when we remember the verse trom Nilama— 


tapurana, repeated in the R&ajatarahgini, where Krsna says: "Kashmir 
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e. Jayaratha's Viveka. verse 106. Das. Sakk. Rppenclx. P. 23a. 
3, bas. Sakti. p.66. 

4. Das. Sakti. p.o7. 
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land «tS Parvati; know that its king is a portion of diva .+ 


The whole land ot Kashmir is the Sakti of the god Siva or the 
externalization of the conscious Siva as the object ot His own 
sellt-enjoyment. Here is a clear evidence of the idea ot Sakti | 
(Parvati) being applied to the whole ov the world of the philisophy 
of lite or the people of Kashmir. Thus the idea was widespread 
but was expounded clearly in philosophical torm by the Later 
writers like Kallata, somananda and Abhinavagupta,. They clearly 
showed that the whole world has its roots deeply implanted in the 
supreme Being Siva and@is theretore naturally a reality. Consistent 
with this principle, the Kashmiri Saivitea did not accept Maya as 
an independent entity. Abhinavagupta defined it as nothing but 
"His power of absolute freeuom in the manifestation ot manifold 
appearances ~- an external manifestation of the Supreme free will 


(Svatantrya) of the Lord diva" .¢ 


The aim of these philosophers in 
asserting the reality of the phenomenal world as a manifestation of 
the Divine, was to harmonise the tull-bodied principle Sakti with 
the conception ofSuprem Reality - the god Siva - so that the 
philosophy might not be interpreted in terms of dualistic dvaita 
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principles. 


In $iva Drsti Somananda discusses ana puts forth prietly 


his views as the first known exponent ofthe Idealistic Monism of 
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1. Nitemata. verse 237. Rajat. I, 72. 


2. Das... Sakti. p.142-43. Cr. Abhinavagupta T.A4. Vol. VI. Das. 
9th Ahnika. verses 149-50. Gakty P24 


3. Siva Drsti (Introduction). Pt. Madhusudan Kaul. 
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the Saiva school ot the Indian philosophy. The title of the 

work is Significant enough to express clearly that he wants to 
bring home to his readers the realization of the whole universe as 
the manifestation of oneabsolute Reality called Siva, the All- 


Blissful. 


The aim of this system of I[dealistic Monism, like that or 
Vedanta, is to help the individual in self realization; and the 
means also by widen this end is to be achieved is the same as that 
of Vedanta —- removing the veil of ignorance. But the two systems 
dixter in their conceptions of self realization because their ideas 
of the apparent (S&bhasa, i.e. the universe) are different. While 
Vedanta holas that universe is unreal, the Realistic Monism of the 
Kashmiris maintains it to be real, because it is a manifestation of 
the ultimate. Therefore while according to the former all that we 
know disappcars at the time of self-realization, according to the 


latter theonjective universe stands even when the self is realiaed, 
i 


out is known in its true perspective. This kind of realization is 
spoken of as Recognition (Pratyabhijis) * - and hence the name 

Pratyabhijna was usea for the philosophy of Kashmir. With all its 
purity and sibel ity Kashmir Saivism is very rightly consiaered more 
humane and rational than some other Saiva schools such as those of 


the KBpSlixas ana KAlamuxhas.* 
1. Pandey. Abhinavagupta. p.1/2-73. 
2. Bhandarkar. V.5.M.H.S. p.129. 
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Vigsnu is a Vedic deity. There are but tew hymns addressed 
to him in the Rg Veda, but his personality is py no means un- 
important. The Long strides which he takes and the three steps 
by which he measures fhe universe, wre always described with an 
enthusiastic re 

In the Nilamatapurana, the earliest extant religious book 
of the Kashmiris nearly 500 verses are devoted to the descrip- 
tion ot Visnu Sets. Though Siva was the supreme deity and’ | 
Visnu less important, the latter god was nevertheless widely 


worshipped, as is shown by the space devoted to his shrines in 


this text. 


Pandey believes Krsna himselr to have peen taken by the 
Sadivas as a tollower or the Trika, on the pasis ot the tract that 


in the HarivahSe Purana we are told that Krsna was taught the 


sixty-tour monistic Saivagamas by sage Durvasas, ’ Though the 


Purénas are quite late, the Kashmiri Nilamatapurana which we 
have rererred to apove'is an earliest extant is—-an—earirest 
extant work about Kashmir faitns and thereterence wherein Krgna 


himselr declares tnat the land ot Kashmir is PSrvati anda its 
4 
ruler the God Siva's part, seems to rerer to quite early times, 
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Ly. BG, Bhandarxar, Vio cM ReS. <p. 33% 
2, Nilamata. 1Looy-1L64o. 

3. Pandey. Abhinavagupta. p.55. 

4, supra. p.1cd, 
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Tne Dafavataracariva or Kgemendra is devoted to the descrip~ 
tion of the ten incarnations (Avabaras) of Visnu -- Matsya (fish) 
Kiirma,( tortoise), Varaha (voar), Narasitha (man-Loin) , VaSmana 
(dwart), ParSurama, $Pirdma, Srikrsna, Buddhs and Kariya? ihe 
most interesting is that rererring tp Buddha as an incarnation 

of Visnu. 

In the writings ot Abhinavagupta there are many quotations 
from the Bhagavadyit& and also references to Krsna as Guru. The 
Bhagavadgitarthasahgraha ot Abhinavagupta gives a summary ot the 
subject matter of the Bhagavadgité and claims to explain its hidd- 
en and true mimer 

We have already related the reverence shown by the Kashmir 
Kings to sun-god. the worship ot Sstirya in Kashmir is associated 
with the tamous Nartanda temple, said to have been built py king 
ey) 


Lalitadityay This temple has three headed image --~a sympol of the 


Hun aS Brahma, or the creator in the morning, the Visnu or the 
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preserver at noon and Siva or the destroyer at evening. Tne four 


4 This makes it clear 


arms are typical or Visnu Stirya worship. 
that the worship of the Sun was closely related to thet of Visnu, 
and the two gods may weil have been often thought of as one,ie 
have already related the story about Vignu being considered in 
Kashmier as tne very Sakti or God Siva. Hare we tind wnat we 
stated at the outset that there is always great similarity under 


the superficial dirterences; and this also accounts tor the har- 


monious eee ot the various cults side by dide. 


i.Kgsemendra. DaSavataracarita. Re Kae 265° ie cee, 
a. Abhinavagupta. DAs be ee < Inte d. verse 5. Suvi Ponety- a 
3,RkBjat.iv. Loy fr. (4) Osho B! 18. 266. plate XVl. 

5. supra. p. 126. 
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Conclusion 

We now brietly survey and summarize the story we have depic- 
tea above. 

Our period, as we nave seen, marked the advent ot a new 
dynasty on tne throne ot Kashmir. We have to bear in mind tnat 
we are not dealing with an empire in the heart of india but an 
isolated hill kingdom, protected by its mountain ramparts and 
yet exercising a considerable intluence on the adjoining hill 
States, 

Tne advent of the Loharas prought KhaSa rulers ot the 
$akar line ot ksatriyas to tne tnrone of Kashmir and also led ~*~ 
to the unitication of the hill kingdom ot Lohara with that ot 
Kashi the Age of tne Loharas does not mark the extensive 
conquests of the Karkotas, but it snows that the kingdom of 


Kashmir was to pe reckoned supreme among all tne adjoining hill 
Be cd he ties with some otf them were strengthened by matri- 
monial alliances. The Kingdom ot Rajapuri lying to the south-west | 
ot Kashmir, tnough a constant source ot troupnle during the rule 
ot the Lohara dynasties as a sate retuge for disatfected or ext 
exiled ministers and rival claimants to the throne, was Later 


; ee So 5 
brought into close ties of a matrimonial alliance by Jayasimnha, 


1. supra.pp 3%-99,; 6. 
2. Supra pp 58 45: 
3, supra pp 57, G6, 68r69, Tl, 337584) 9u. 


the last great Hindu ruler or Kashmir. 

The most important political event in the beginning of the 
llth century-~the time of the advent of the Loharas in Kashmir-—-— 
was the series of invasions or india led by Mabmtid of Ghazni. 
Though the Kashmirian torces sent to help the SShi king ietiioeas 
napala were not successtul, Mahmid's subsequent attempt to invade 
the valley wase toiled by the great mountain barrier. 

The first great event during our period in the political 
history ot Kashmir is the Darbar ot hill r&jas held under the 
suzerainty or king Kalaéa in 1087/88 .° Moreover, as late as the 
middle of the 12th century, in the reign o£ king Jayasitha, the 
kingdom ot Kashmir held guite a powerrul position and the neigh- 
bouring kingdoms sought its help and alliance. In the.rest of 
India alsb it held a respectable position as is shown py the 
presense ot the envoys or the kings or Kanauj and Kohkana in 


Mahkha's sabhS held in the time ot Jayasimha.? 


Political attairs nearer home were characterized by the 
attempts ot the various rival claimants to tne throne. Ananta's 
cousin K§itaPaja had bestowed the kingdom of Lehara on Utkarga 
the younger son ot Kalaéa, tnus uniting the two kingdoms under 
kings ot the same tamily.” The Loharas had other lateral branches 


Inus Malla'ts sons uccala and Sussala aspired to the throne and 
1. supra.pp. Yo- Ys 

2. supra. pp 58 Ff. 

3, Supra. p. 95- 
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in alliance with the landed aristocracy, the Damaras and the new 
Damaras, brought about the downtall ot the first Lohara dynasty. 

Things might have had a ditrerent course if Harsge had 
ruled differently. His extravagant expense on the fashions of 
the court, leading to the spoliation ot the temples, and his 
ruthless persecution of the Damaras, resulted in the alienation 
of the feelings of all his supeeee: including even the br&ahma-— 
nas, 

The pureaucracy instead of organising the machinery of 
government, robbed the public ot all their wealth through ex-— 
cessive revenue exactions and taxation. Kgemendra has recorded 
that king Ananta tried to curb the power of the kayasthas; 
Kalhana records king Uccala's reroms in this sphere but the 
avaricious kings used them tor robbing the puolic; infact, 
however, the officials looted tne peopte's wealth and even the 
kings did not get an adequate revenue trom their extortionate 
scuenee 

Kingship in peenae was an hereditary monarchy with the 
succession governed by the principle of primogeniture. I'he king 
was advised by a body of councillors but he was not bound to 


o 
act on their advice. Not the king's high ministers but the 
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and councillors but the brdhmanas, especially those of the 
Purohita, corporations (parisadyas), are seen opposing the King. 
Though their intluence was not always peneticial they caused 7 
considerable trouble it they were not listened to and we tind th. 
the kings even bribing them to obtain their support. yometimes, 
we tind them exercising considerable influence in consecrating 
the kings of their own ae 

The kingshi? in Kashmir, as shown in the earlier indigenous 
records like the Nilamatapurana is not stated to be merely 
divinely ordained, but the Divinity Himselt personitied in the 
torm of His Sakti. The Land itselt is considered Parvati —- 
thus bringing the land, people and the ruler into one organic 
wile vie theory of kingship in Kashmir enjoined upon the king 
the duty or protecting his subjects and maintaining the triad 
of Dharma, Artha, and Kama -- virtue, wealth and pleasure. The 
good kings aspired to come to these tenets, while those who 
did not, receive Kalhana's reproach. These theories of kingship 
compare very well with those of the Indian Bpic and Smyti, 
while in actual practice we tind a very interesting working of 
the Arthafastra doctrines om state policy under the rulers of 


the second Lohara dynasty, who receive Kalhana's full PUD ROR 


Tt was the Machiavellian diplomacy or the rulers of this dynasty | 
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which enabled them to with the situation at their accession | ¢ ’ 
and to maintain themselves on the throne of Kashmir so long. 
Constant sources of trouble were the Damaras. The advent 
of the Loharas brings this section of Kashmir society into 
prominence. Their strength lay in their landed estates, but 
they were in no way the teudal barons of the Medieval Europeon 
type. They were an indigenous aristocracy grown steadily by the 
acqisition ot wealth. Though recognized later and incorporated 
into the state order, they were originally not Samanbas in the + 
real sense ot the word. The kings had crown lands like the medie— 
val kings ot England; there were the Samantas, the teudatories | 
of these kings; and also the landed aristocracy helped and 
served by their peasant tenants, in no way directly in contact 
with the king. Thus the various elements ot teudalism in its 
loose sense, the monarchy and the corrupt bureaucracy existed 
Side by side like those existing in guganda. » 
In religion during our period we have seen that though 
the brahmanical section or society was deeply versed in idealis— 
tic monism there existed Buddhist, Vaisnava and Tantric sects 
side by side with perfect toleration ot each other. Pne brdhmanas — 
were generally tolerant, though our authors invariably mention 
the Tantric gurus with contempt, evidently owing to some of t tse. 
base practices ot the tollowers ot this sect. Buddhism though 
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hot so strong as it was in early period, was held in great 

esteem and had been incorporated into the Mindu religion and 

Buddha was considered as one ot the Avataras of Vignu. In tact 

we tind a marvellous religious harmony in nosh 
On superficial abservation it would appear that there was 

deterioration in the moral standards ot society, put looking 

to the existence ot men like Kgemendra, the polymath, Kalhana, 

the great poet historian, Somadeva, the poet laureate of the 

court of Ananta, WMahkha, the author of the érikanthacarita 

and the great Saivite philosopher and teacher Abhinavagupta 

and others we believe that the Axe of the Loharas was one of gre 

great progress and literary activity of a social, historical 

and philosophical nature. that Kgemendra sneers at the snares 

ot the courtesans, and also exposes the laxity that had entered 

in tne morals of the people of his day, does not necessarily 

mean that it was an age of deterioration. Pexts such as Kgemendras 

had existed long before, for we have vatsyaydayana's KSmaSastra 

in India and Damodaragupta's Kuttanimatam in Kashmir . Kgsemendra 

himself says that he brought the evils of society into tne lime- 

light and used his satire as a means of expressing his views 

before the public in a humorous way and to advise the young 


men of his age to desist trom evil ways. Such evils exist in 
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every sodiety at every age. Tnat we have literary records ot the 
then existing evils of society, shows thah there were men who 
were quite concerned ayer Buen a state of atrairs and tried to 
remove them indirectly. 
Having considered all the aspects ot the social position 

ot women in Kashmir, we conclude that the women in general held 
a respectable position, though it was in no way equal or superioy 
to that or men. There are instances to show that Kalhana‘s Age 
regarded women as the most venerable members of society, but whe 
their tield was mainly domestic. We have cases of queens who 
rose to critical occasions and controlled the affairs ot state 
strongly and efficiently. Stryamati, the queen of Ananta, 
managed affairs quite successtully. Didd& and Sugandhd are earlier 

- examples ot such queens. Cn the whole, however, where Such yu 
queens rose to power, we tind regret and remorse in Kalhana's 
tone. Bither he condemns them tor not having committed Sati g, 


or he quotes scandals about their relations with their ministers, 


fo sum up we have seen that the rule ot the Loharas lasted 
tor about two centuries. Kalhana’s narrative ends in 1149-50 
when Jayasimha was ruling. The s letter chronicles tell us that 
Jayasimha contineed to rule until 1155 and was succeeded by his 


. 7 o 
son Paramanuka and the dynasty came to an end in LI/1. This 
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sudden fall of this great dynasty, whose rulers were so brave, 
astute and diplomatic leaves one speculating as to the reasons 
for its end. If we recapitulate the history of the Loharas, we 
find that their advent marks a new epoch. fnough the rest of 
India was sacked by Mahmud, Kashmir remained sate in its isola- 
tion behind the great mountain barriers. tne extortionate scheme 
of the earlier kings and the rapacity of the minor civil servants 
had already depleted the resourses of the kingdom. The extravaga 
gance of the rulers of the tirst Lohara dynasty added to the 


trouple, 


The advent of the second dynasty brought about the downtall 
of the first but it had given importance to a new torce in the 
kingdom -- the landed aristocracy. Their support became the bane 
of these rulers, They managed somehow to keep the Damaras under 
control but the centrifugal tendencies were aggravated by the 
existence of rival claimants. Tnuese circumstances needed able 
rulers and the moment the strong hand of Jayasithha was taken 
away the whole fabric appears to have crumbled in the hands: 
of his weak and imbecile successors. Though Kashmir continud 
under Hindu rulers for some two hundred years arter this, her 
later hidtory is one of continued anarchy and decline. The tall 
of the Loharas marked the chose. of. am age, and the end of 


Kashmir's greatness. 
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KPEENDIX., T. 
KALHANA AND HIS POSITION 


In tne asseimply of poets mentioned by Manhkka, a tellow 
countryman and contemporary oi Kalhana, in his §Srixanthacarita, 
one kavi Kalyana is mentioned, and Manhkh describes him as 
holding a distinguished position among the expert masters of 
the kavya as a poet whose art of writing had become so 
polished as to reflect Bilhana's muse as if in a mirror, and 
"whom the illustrious Alakadatta thought capable of | 
accomplishing tully his chosen task". This poet Kalyana has 
been idontavicd quite accurately by Stein with Kalhana on 
phonological grounds and on the internal evidence ot the 
work itselt.* 

Mankha belonged to a tamily ot poets and ministers. 

His brother Alahkara, in whose house this assembly was held, 
was the superintendent ot the great treasury ( brhadgatija) 
speaks ot his brother Alahkaéra as holding the post or the 
minister for war and peace (sandhivigrahika) under Sussala 

4. 


and Jayasinha. Srmgara, another brother ot his, was a 


judge (brhattantrapati)? Kalhana also mentions Srng&ra as 
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holding the post of fantrapati. In view ot the composition 


of the two poems, Srikanthacarita as suggested by Bihler in 


1135-45 and the Rajataranginit in ll40-b5U, we can believe poth 
because AlamkSra might have held these posts in succession. 
Mahkha himselt is mentioned py Kalhana as holding the post of 
praise in the assembly ot such people as a great poet shows 
that he held a respectable position not only in Literary 
circles as a great master or the kavya put also among the 
high dignitaries ot state. Moreover, while talking ot the 
reign ot his contemnporury: king Jayasitha., Kalhana quotes 
words spoken py the king himseif.+ it would not have peen 
possible for him to mention the faults of the king in his 

own words unless the guotation was substantially true and 


was told to Kalhana by some very intimate source. 


Kalhana's work does not give any evidence to show that 
he himself held any ottice under the rulers ot the new 
dynasty. There are two possible suggestions apout his position 


- that he was a court poet, or that, as suggested by stein,” 
his tamily, disgusted with king Harsds tate, voluntarily 


decided not to take oltice at the court, and that consequently 
he took up an indevendent position of a poet and teacher in 
L. RBjat. viii. 2733 


2, stein. R&jat. tr. Vol. 1. p.17. 


the Saivite phiiosophy. ‘the fiszst appears diiricult to 
accept in view of the tact that he uses such strong Language 
While talking of Jayasihha his contemporary king; which is 
quite contrary to the general tendency ot all court poets and 
chroniclers in ancient India who extol their ruling kings so 
highly. ‘To say that this frankness was peculiar to khashmir 
would also be incorrect, for even Bilhana and Ksemendra, while 
writing of their contemporary kings, speak very highly or them. 
Versed in the Dharmagastra and Nitisastra and the pic 
lore and witn all the requisite training in statecrart rrom 
his father, who was the Warden ot the Marches, Kalhana was 
quite capable ot holding some high post in the state. As 
suggested by Stein, "the dynastic revolution which had cost 
King Hargsa his throne and lite, had a lasting erirect on the 
fortunes of Kalhana's tamily... it is evident that Kalhana's 
father, who in Harga's reign had occupied one or the highest 
posts ot old Kashmir administration, played no longer any 
part in public Lite arter that monarch's death. Whether this 
retirement was entirely voluntary or otherwise we can no 
longer ascertain. ‘That it was, however, connected in some 
way with the Loyal attachment whigh Campaka, according to 
the chronicle, had proved to the Last tor the ill-tated king, 
seems Likely enough,"* 
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As for the third point the introductory verses prefixed 
to each book of the R&jatearahgini, contain prayers addressed 
to Siva in his form as Ardhanarifvara, representing the god 
Siva in his union with his spouse Parvati. Moreover, there 
Stotra! This shows his Saivite leanings, and is in full 
accord with his father Campaka's gifts and visits to the 
tirthas of Nandiksetra (mod. Nand kol. 14,Q000ft.}, all of 
which are sacred to Siva. Moreover, one Kalyana is known as 
the teacher ot Jayaratha, the commentator ot the Yantrélaka 
ot Aphinavagupta (995-1115), the great Saivite philosopher.* 
Jayaratha is stated to have tlourished in the twelrth century 
under king Raéjaraja. ‘he name of this king cannot be 
identified with any of the Kashmirian kings in those times, 
but on the other hand in point of time and Saivite beliets 
this Kalyana appears to be none else than the author or the 
Rajatarafhgini and if this argument be accepted, this further 
strengthens Buhler's identitication ot Kalyana with salhana, ° 
Kalhana thus seems to have chosen an independent position and 
even in choosing his subject there does not appear to be any 
expectation of reward, such as ordinarily was the case with 
poets in India. He was commissioned to write the history 


of Kashmir by his patron Alakddatta, the minister tor War and 


2. Pandey. Apihinavagupta op. '49. 
9. Bthler. Report Die Cie. 


Peace (sandhivigrahika), as it is known from Jonaraja's 
commentary on the Srikanthacarit a Nor does he seem to have 
been in any disfavour at the court, tor ix he could reach 
these high court circles it should not have been ditticult 
for him to obtain a high post too, it he chose to do so. tro 
say that it was Jayasimha's policy not to employ a supporter 
of the first Lohara dynasty - Kalhana's father having been a 
great minister unuer King Harsa ~- also sounds strange in view 
64 the fact that Jayasihha started his reign by a de¢laration 
or general Snmesty and tried to appease the J&amaras (the 
landed aristocracy) whose turbulence had been the cause of 


the downfall ot the tirst Lohara dynasty. Some ot the 


Damara leaders like Gargacandra were put into high ministerial 


"} 


posts and had matrimonial alliances with some of thencings.* 
there does not, theretore, appear Wo be any reason for the 
king to negkect or disfavour a man ot Kalhana's calibre. fhe 
pardoning ot Bhoja, the son ot Salhana and a new pretender who 
had obtained powerful allies in the Daradas, the worthern 
neighbours of Kashmir, at a time when the Pamaras were tin 
revolt, shows that Jayasimha was a diplomatic and astute 


ruler.> 
1. ‘Srikantha. XXV. 738-300. 
2. supra. pp Sw ff - 
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in the Srikanthacarita it is stated that Srigara, who 
held the ottice of a judge, helped Sussala in his war against 
Hargadeva, whom he ultimately deteatea.- this family was the 
apponent oi Kalhana's tather in the war against king Harga. 
Yet Kaihana speaks very highly o1 these brothers in the 
RajatarahginT, though his praise is not one-sided. ‘the way 
in which ttankha speaks ot Kalhana in his book shows that 
there was no ill feeling between the two families. whus if 
his merit was so highly recognizea by those who might have 
been his opponents there could not possibly be any ditiLiculty 
tor him to get a high post nor coula there be any reason for 
him to be in special distavour with the ruling king. 

uastly the Srikanthacarita was written earlier than 
the kajatarangini, the last Limit of its date peing 1144.° 
Its praise ot Kalhana snows that he had an estaplished 


position, not that ot one struggling for recognition. 
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LEG. 
APPENDIX. 1. 
KALHAWA'S IMPARTIALITY 


promises to acquit himselit impartially when he says: "That 
noble-minded (poet) is alone worthy ot praise whese-gond. Like 
that or a judge, keeps free from love or hatred in relating the 
tacts or the past." 1 

8.C. Ray rightly commends Kalhana's rare sense or 
appreciation ot the philosophy ot history, a quality rare 
among the writers of the past. He adds: "He does not use 
the facts to illustrate his thesis, much less does he 
manipulate them to tit a doctrine or his own; his philosophy 
waits upon the facts and does not govern them". 

-Kalhana does not hesitate to point out the errors and 
weaknesses of all the kings - even of the king who was his 
contemporary. He praises the valour and victories of King 
Lalitaditya but without any hesitation he mentions the fit 
ot drunkehess in which he ordered his ministers to burn the 
town of ParihSsapura.° Nor does he hesitate in mentioning 
all the evil ways of King Warga, his tather's patron. 

Uccala, Harga's successor, is praised tor his energy, resolution, 


his solicitude for the people's welfare and piety, but equally 


1. RAjat. 1. 7. 

2. 5.C,. Ray. T.H.Q. Sept. 1955. p.255. 
3. REjat 1V. 310 fr. 
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Yu 3 
strongly is he criticized tor his harshness ot speech and other 
detects.+ | 

Sussala, Jayasihha's tather, though praised tor his good 
qualities, is strongly condemned tor his cruel exactions, 
and persecution of the Ddmaras and Kayasthas. Kalhana openly 
talks ot the king's character and does not hesitate to mention 
the rumour that he was possessed ot a demon. * Kalhana rreely 
bestows the highest praise on the valour and heroism ot the 
pretender Bhiksacara.? In his account ot the contemporary 
king Jayasiwha, he finds it necessary to give him a certain 
amount of conventional praise, which however is interspersed 
with reterences to the good and bad qualities ot his chseracter. 

Praise for the contemporary king may be conventional; it 
may be well deserved; or it may be mere sycophancy, to please 
the king in order to obtain a high position in the state. 

Critisism may be either due to distavour or impartiality. 
Kalhana does not write his long account ot Jayasitha purely 
in his praise or by way of criticism. While starting the 
narration of the events of the reign ot his contemporary king, 


he takes us back to the claim made in the very beginning ot his 
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book when he says:- 

"It we examine caretully the qualities such as they are 
in reality of S King who is under our direct observation we 
Shall not fail as regards an impartial judgement." 

But he understands the toughness ot his job. The trollowing 
are some of his remarks about Jayasitha: | 

"Nobody is indeed clever (enough) to penetrate the true 
character ot another such as he is in (reality) how (should: 
he then penetrate) that ot such a king or supernatural power?" 

"How should the mind ot everybody tind its way to a right 
conclusion as regards the nature ot his virtues and taults, 
which is so wondertul?"? 

"Uneven indeed are the features also in his character 
not perceiving the excellence ot their (aggregate) results, 
people have concluded that there were caults..4 

"On hearing or his transcendental virtues as observed py 


direct perception, the people will teel convinced as regards 


the deeds of Lormer kings." 


erect: 
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Next Kalhana mentions tne king's cleverness, Kinduess, 
politeness, tirmness, cool composure and c&lls him sun among 
kings. 

After mentioning his pious toundations, his regard tor 
Gurus, scholars, prahmins, his care or the helpless, and his 
restoration or old puildings he writes: "Not withstanding that 
he is of such character, yet,because he has once committed acts 
of enmity against persons equal (in respectability) to religious 
students (brahmacarins) jhe is said py dull persons to be 
altogether an embodiment ot cruelty" .* 

Here we find Kalhana trying to detend the king's cruel 
behaviour. It appears that some people had grievances against 
him; rather than ignore this fact he tries to detend him on the 
basis ot the aggregate results of his rule.? 

Bhiksa&cara's rebellion is suppressed and Kalhana bestows 
praise on Jayasimha. He praises this king's cool composure at 
the news ot Lohara rebellion. Praise in such cases is but 
natural and some sort ot conventional gratitude would be due to 
the king. Further Kalhana mentions the suppression and later 


4 


resurgence of the rebellion. The supression he attributes 


to the king’s glory and the resurgence to the error ot judgement 
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on the part ot ministers. 

He puts some conventional praise into the mouth ot a royal 
messenger who goes to prince Bhoja.or Salhana's family, when he 
is brought to the king and is reconciled. All this appears very 
natural in the context ot the situation.+ | 

The king's expedition to SirahSila Castle is boldly 
criticized. He disapproves ot the king's conduct in connection 
with intrigues against Sujji, his minister: "What other king 
would act firmly on his own judgement, it this (king) too is 
made to dance like a child (pulled about) by rogues."* 

Though this weakness is said to be due to the wickedness 
or others, an alternative reason is suggested: 

"Or is it perhaps, that the dullness imparted in early 
youth by an entourage chierly composed ot fools does not pass 
away even in mature age, just as the tlaw (does not pass away) 
from the precious stone" .? 

"Even during Sussala'ts (Jayasihha's tather's) contest, 
for the crown there was not seen such distress as there arose 


on all sides during that ot his me 
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Next the king's policy is criticized, 

"It is nothing new that kings should commit wrongs 
owing to their mind departing from the right way in their haste 
to achieve their object. 

"In truth the service ot kings is more dangerous than the 
raising of a demon (vetSla), the leap over a precipice, the 
chewing of poison, or the fondling of a snake.“ 

On the whole Kalhana boldly lays bare the weaknesses ot the 
king's policy. Perhaps the praise that he pestows on Jayasithha 
in the beginnining is a sort of compensation tor all that he 
has to say, sometimes too boldly, in the body ot his narrative 
or Jayasifhha's reign. 

On superticial examination one teels that the author is all 
praise for the king, that he is trying to detend him at every 
step, but atter having seen the context of each occasion when 
he praises or criticizes him, we are convinced that Kalhana 
Senea up to the standards ot impartiality that he promises at 
the start. While defending the king he gives his arguments in 
support ot each case, but he also lays bare betore us some ox 
his imprudent acts and bad policy. 

Ll. Rajat. villi. 29175> 
2. ibid. 237. 
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Moreover, praise is, in the case or King Jayasiinha, weil 
deserved. From the study ot the history or Kashmir both before 
his accession and during his reign we know how turbulent Gere 
times and how ditticult it was to cope with the rebellions or 
the Daémara aristocracy and the rival claimants. King Jayasithha's 
long rule and his success in keeping these elements in control 
(1128-49/55) shows that he was an able ruler. 

In all the above instances we find that Kalhana is conscious 
of the fact that he is writing for his contemporary king and that 
too much praise of the ruling king would bring his claims of 
impartiality in question. From Mahkha'twe hearn that after 
completing a composition, it would ordinarily be put to 
discussion before poets, dignitaries of state and important 
persons from other states in India. Kalhana's Rajatarafgini 
may also have been put to the same test. We have seen that 
Kalhana keeps the possibility of public criticism also in mind 


while writing about this king; he gives explanations of his 


praise and sometimes writes in guarded language while criticizing; 
this leaves very little chance of his having suppressed the 
facts, or of his having extolled the king undeservedly. 
it is also important to note Kalhana'ts praise of the king 
in the last verse, and his wishes for the king's longevity, but 


along with this is a warning against tuture indulgence in evil. 
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He had examples of even good kings falling into malicious ways: 

"Even the water, which is liquid by nature freezes and 
turns in time hard as stone, while the stone may dissolve into 
water. Under that wonderful dominion of time which has 
witnessed even in the beings of exceptional greatness, the 
rapid change of unlimited might, whose nature can remain 
unchanged on the road laid out by the power or tate? 

That the Rajatarahgini is the only Kashmiri historical 
composition of merit and that earlier compositions are not to 
be found anywhere, shows that Kalhana's book was acceptable to 
the king and public alike who preserved it down to the present 


day. 
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in most of Hindu India we do not find historical 

Literature in the Western sense of the word, though it is 
admitted that every ancient Indian court had its genealogists 
or court poets. we have historical kavyas (caritas) but they 
have their limitations as sources of historical information in 
their panegyrical character and abundance of obscure allusions. 
Kashmir had trom fairly early times a tradition of historical 
writing, which, especially with Kalhana's Rajatarahgini comes 
nearest in character to the chronicles of medieval jwurope and 


Muhammedan vast. 


As a result of his searches for ancient Kashmirian coins 
and their analysis, &G. Cunningham critically controlled 
Kalhana’s records and succeeded in fixing with fair accuracy 
the dates tor almost all the kings from the advent of the 
Karkota dynasty onwards.” none of Kalhana's sources except the 
extant Nilamatapurana has been round to enable us to check his 
records, but the fact of the authenticity of his dates tends 
to show that it was trom the Karkota dynasty onwards that the 
tradition of the writing of history started in Kashmir. It does 


not seem to have started earlier because Kalhana did not 
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stein. Rajat. tr. vol I. 


2. G, Cunningham. J.N.8. No. XX. Py ff. quoted by Stein. 
Rijor ew Le ppetace pet. 
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possess authentic records ror Mihirakula, the white Huma ruler 
whose date has been rixed on the basis of coins, inscriptions 
and Chinese annals as the early 6th century ot the Christian 
era. According to Kalhana's system of chronology it comes to 
704-634 B.C. - an absurd difference or 1200 years. 

By the time of Kalhana, however, the idea of writing 
history seems to Rave Been pretty well-developed. 

Kgemendra, while discussing the qualities of poets in his 


Kavikanthabharana, considers Itihasa also as one of their 


requisite accomplishments.“ By [tihasa he does not mean 
anything other than history as such because he himselz is 
stated to have written a chronicle (rpavali) ? though no copy 
of it has been found so tar. Kalhana refers to Ksemendra's 
work as full of mistakes. In the history ox Kashmir translated 
by Mullah Ahmad in the reign of King Zain—ul-Abidin it is 
stated that Kgemendra's work was replete with inaccuracies. 

We do not know whether the author really compared the works 

of Ksemendra and Kalhana or just took Kalhana's word and 
repeated them in his work. With Ksemendra's varied tastes 

and satirical proclivity of mind, his history, had it survived, 
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lL. Fleet. Ind. Ant. KV. pp. 245 £. 
2. Kavi. tr. Stiryakanta. verses 6-/. 
3, Rojat. I, 13. Anand kaul. J.R.A.S.B. p. 200. 
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would have given us some very Valuable material for a comparative 
study of Kalhana's work. 

Warlier than Ksemendra, Albertini( 1130), while discussing 
Indian eras, makes mention ot the Kashmir Calendar and the dates 
therein. This calendar, it appears, was nothing else but a 
chronicle by some earlier writer. This clearly shows that copies 
ot a Kashmir chronicle existed in other parts of India as well 
as in Kashmir itselr.* Regarding the lack of attention or Hindus 
in relating the chronological succession ot their Kings Albertint 
states that the SShi rulers ot Kabul had a pedigree of their 
royal tamily written on silk, existing in Nagarakotta, which he <o 
could not see, though he very much wanted to.° 

these are probably the same records as Hstan Tsang reters to 
as Ni-lo-pi-tu (nilapitam) and which contained official annals 
and state papers. The colour "blue and yellow" speaks of the 
colour of the silk on which the records were inscribed -- a 


Chinese custom. 


ine VahSavalis of Nepal go back to Sth century and they 
indicate the reigns and events occuring during a particular 
reign.4 

in Assam the Ahoms introduced the practice ox writing 


historical annals -- Buranjis. these dynastic records date trom 


lL. Albertini. India. Vol, II. p.5. 
CO. ipid. pp. 16-11. 
3, P.C. Bagchi. India and China. prl%e fF: 
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the time ot king Sukapna in 1228-08. '* 


Kalhana's dates approach accuracy when he reaches the 
Karkota dynasty. During this time close contacts existed between 
Kashmir and T'ang China. The Chinese had traditions or maintain- 
ing historical records trom very ancient times. 

Archival records were prepared in China tor each individual 
court during the 10th and oth centuries B.C. Scholars trace|bhe 
"Spring and Autmn Annals", the chronicle ot the state ot Lu trom 
422 to 481 B.C., edited by Confucius, the first expression ot the 
idea that political morality should be upheld py the historian , 
that it is a function and responsibility ot his calling to 
apportion praise and blame in due measure, not py extended 
personal comment, put oy the manner and emphasis ot his record. 
No other siedent nation possesses records ot its whole past so 
voluminous, so continuous, or so accurate as those otf China.* 

King Lalitaéditya Muktapida of kashnmir had great love for 
learning. We have already reterred to nis having induced Atrigupta 
the ancestor of Abhinavagupta, to come and settle in Kashmir. 

He had a minister trom Tokhara ( Upper Oxus ) reterred to with the 
corrupt torm ot @ Chinese name, Cahkuna. Names ot the Kashmirian 
kings of the Karkota dynasty are found in the Chinese Annals; it 
theretore appears that historiography in Kashmir arose through 


TR: BRsyarS- ™ Assam Bunarik Oro PprAX KV AL COCO 
Ll, Stein. Rajat. Vol. T. py. 67. 


2. Gardner.Chinese Traditional Historiography pp. 10, 15, 105. 
3, supra.pe 3sS", 4 Qo 


close contacts with the Uhinese and received furthe-;.encouragement 
through the king's love tor learning. Chinese intluence has been 
recognized in the remains at Pandrethan and Parihasapura which 
date trom the reign ot king Lalitaditya Muktapida.- The existenc: 
of the brother-~to-—brother succession to the throne practised py 
the Karkotas again speaks of Chinese intluence and we donot find 
this repeated arter them, * 

In India also the practice ot writing histories was tollowed 
mostly in outlying kingdoms, which were in close contact with 
China for several centuries. 

The Muslims had also a highly developed sense ot nistorios#e 
graphy, out the period tor which Kalhana starts giving authentic 
records does not suggest that tne Kashmirians could nave got it 
from the Muslims. Kashmir, protected py its mountain walls, re- 
tained tor long unaffected py the Muslim invasions. A century 
earlier than Kalhana's time, however, we find traces ot Muhammada: 
intluence due to the dereat ot the Sahis or Kabul at tne nands of 
Mahmid ot Ghazni, but historiography was already in Kashmir long 
betore this time. 

Kalhana's chronicle was continued py Jonaraija, Srivara, 


Prajnabhatta and Suka; none ot these rises even to productng a 


Iona Sma nieeiialeamenerenbateiaaetemnin dima adatom abner tanas baneninnantelacconme ania can cot 


1.H.Goetz. ine early Wooden Temples Or Chamba. p. 104. 
2.8tein. Rajat. tr. vol. 1. Genealogical table pp [44-44% 
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taint rerlection ot Kalhana's work, thougn sometimes they make a ' 
very poor attempt at copying hima fhe total extent ot tne taree 
distinct works does not amount to more than apnout pne-halir of 

the text of the Rajatarahgini of Kalhana . No doubt Hindu learnin: 
suttered considerably during the J onied or turmoil before Akbar's 
conquest (excluding Zain-ul—Abidin's reign) but even the Muhammade 
historians were more interested in their own period than in the 
@arlier past. Some account ot the Hindu period that their works 
contain is translated trom the Rajatarahgin] -~- mostly from the 


legendary and anecdotal part. 


Sees 


kringla of Snorri ean: as statesman, poet, scholar site. 
apove all, the historian of the twelfth century Iceland, and the 
Rajatarangini of Kalnana, the poet historian ot twelrth century 
Kashmir. Kalhana's shortcomings tor the earlier part or his work 
lay to a great extent in the type of biciesiom he was handling, 

ot story talling where the teller ot the storylwas, in most cases, 
placed tace to face with critical audiences. The chiefs themselves 
and their children and relatives, would in most cases be numbered 
among the crowd of interested Listners , and would be certain, 


Lt necessary, to Aue cup and correct the reciter, whenever his 


1. The ¢ Heimskringla ed. William Morris and Birikr Wagnisson. 
Vol. WY, p. xvii. 


delivery railed in veracity as to taets or otrended against tair» 
ness. in fact the story teller was here at a school which enforce 
upon him the principle ot impartiality and the duty of carefully 
collecting tacts; for to them must be lett the task ot showing 
which side to the story was in the right, which in the wrong, and 
to what extent. ln this manner.it came about, that to tell a 
story fairly and truthfully was a moral duty and the highest east: 
matter ot honour, ails teins a "leaning story" was regarded 
as the meanest of actions, and more than once cost the perpetrato 
his kite. in therrélgtion existing vetween reciters and their 
audiences lies hidaen the cause of the raithtulness ot tne oral © 
Saga tradition or Icelana" ,2 
The earlier pooks ot tne Rajatarahgini are unreliable and 
Lull ot mythological stories, Stein has pointed put that to tne 
indian mind " the products ot religious imagination and epic” 
fiction... ratain a matter or tact aspect even tor the earned: 
That spirit or doupnt does not arise which alone can teach now to 
separata tradition trom historic truth, to distinguish between 
the tacts and the retlection they may have lett in the popular 
ind age seems very true wnen we note that tne whole course 
ot events trom Lalitaditya's time onward is py popular tradition 


projected into ¥he past and attrinuted to the judgement ot tne 
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2. St@in Rajat. Vol. 1. PP. 21-23 


chivalrous hero whom the Kashmirians worshipped. 

Here we cite some of the judgements passed on the 
Heimskringla: 

" The Heimskringla is in reality a chronicle or rather a - 
series of memoirs, ot kings and other personages, and of the even 
in which they have been engaged in Norway, Denmark Sweden and Eng: 
land, other countries, trom those early ages in which mythology 
and history are undistinguishaply blended together, down to tne 
period nearly ot Snorro Sturlesson's own birth, to ll/e. snorro 
begins with Odin and the halt fabulous tales ot the Yugling 
dynasty, and, showing more judgement than many ot the modern saga 
scholars and antiquaries, pass rather rapidly over these as an 
unavoidable introduction to authentic historical times and narra~ 
tives. Prom the middle ot the yth century, from Halidan the Black 
who reigned trom about the year 841 to avout 563, down to kagnus 
Erlingsson, who reigned trom about 1162 to 1184, he gives a conti. 
nuous narrative of events and incidents in public and private 
life, very descriptive and characteristic or the men and manners 
ot those times—-ot the deeds of bold and bloddy sea kings... and 
of their home and fire side also; and he gives every now and then 
very graphic delineations ot the domestic manners, way ot thinkin; 


acting and living in those ages" +: 
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1. Laing. Tne Heimskringla Vol. 1. pp. 1-2. 
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Curiously enough Kalhana records tirst exact date on the 
accession ot king Avantivarman in 855456 and, trom thence onward 
the account that he preaents betore us , as far as it has been 
ascertained from the contemporary indian sources and coins, has 
been found to pe correct, AS in the Heimskringla , so in the 
Rajatarangini, we Lind that the last two books are most graphic 
and detailed. 

onorri 's "work stands unrivalled in tne Middle ages. In 
that class ot Literary production-- tne lively representation or 
historiaal events py incidents, anecdotes, speeches, touches 
true ie nature, bringing out strongly the character and individ 
uality ot esch eminent actor in nistorical events -- it may be 
douvnted it, ever since the .iddle ages, any, excepting Suakespeare 
amd sir Walter Scott in their historical representations, have 
Surpassed snorro Sturlesson'" - 

Kalhana's greatness was recognized py the authors who 
followed nim. Jonaraja writes: "Let my work which is mingled 
with that ot Kalnana Pangita be accepted, tor even the water 
ot a reedy marsh is taken tor drink when it has mingled with 


the water or a rivers "* 


1. haing. The Heimsxringla vol. JII. p. 343. 
2, Jona Rajat. ed. Jurgeprasad verse 26, 
S.Cobutt. Rajake try p.ae 
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translated py Geoftrey of Monmoutn and the Rajatarahgini for in, 
the Introduction to this book J.A.Giles says:"We donot insert 
the British History in our series ot early English records as 

8 work containing an authentic narrative, nor do we wish to 


compare Geoffrey of Monmouth with Bede in point of veracity" .+ 


While Geoffrey's work was to translate the pook trom one 
language into another, Kalhanabs endeavour was to reconstruct 
the past history on the basis ot earlier records which had be- 
come fragmentary. 

About his style Geoffrey says : "If I had swelled the 
pages with rhetorical flourishes, I must have tired my readers, 
by employing their attention more upon my words than seam ne 
history". 

Similarly Kalhaga starts his work saying :"Though in view 
or the length of the narrative diversity could not pe secured 
by means of amplitication, still there may be found in it some. 


thing that will please the right minded" .° 


Geoffrey's account starts with the description of the 
first inhabitants of Britain while Kalhana gives an account 


of the land ot Kashmir and its reclamation by KaSyapa. In the 


1. d.A.Giles, The British History of Geoffrey of Monmouth. _ 
Introd. p. Xvil. 
Ioid, ‘Chvl. pees 
. RAjat 1. o. 
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former the historian connects the events with Trojan war and the 
latter connects Gonanda I. with the Mahabharata war.+ fhe difrer~ 
ence in the narrative lies in the locale of the two themes. 
H#xploits of Brkktus resemble Babur's early endeavours or Alexandey’ 


campaigns. 


ln all the narrative of British Hitory we find mere relatiov 
of events. The author does not passehis own judgement. The re- 
cords are more in the nature ot the description of a society in 
the process ot establishment. As for the genealogical summary 


r 


added at xxv ailes has pointed out many anachronisms, “ 


Ly dehaeGlles. op. cit. Book 1. eh.2.p.2% -ehs ou. Ds 3% 
2. ibid. Book III. 
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Sanskrit literature contains rrequent reterences to a tribe 
whose name is usually spelt KnaSa, with variants such as Khaéa, 


Khasa, and Khasira. 


Grierson nas stated that "the mass or Aryan speaking popu- 
lation ot the liimalayan tract in which Pahari is spoken pelongs, 
in the west to tne Kanét, and in the east, to the Knas caste ... 


Kanets themselves are closely connected with the KnaSas and one » 


ot their two sup-divisions pears that Hiemnen 


There is a legend regarding a womwan named khasa in the “os, 
Visnu Purana, Tne famous Kaéyapa to whom is attributed the origin 
of the country ot Kashmir had numerous wives. Or these Krodhavasa 
was the ancestress of the canuibal pisitasis or PiSacas and Khasé 


of the Yakgas and Rakgas, These Yakgas were also cannibals and 
So were the Raksasas* 


In Buddhist literature the Yakgas correspond to the pisacas 
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which egates Yakga and PigScas,° The Mahdondrata mentions Bahlika 
(inhabitants ot Balkn); amongst armed with swords and pikes were 
1. Griergon Linguistic Survey ot India. Vol. IX. Parti IV. p.2. 
<. Wilson. Vigna Purana. II. 74 zi ck. Nilamata. 583. 
3. RBjat. I. 164 
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Daradas, Tahganas, KnaSas, Lampakas (now Kafirs' of Hindukush) , 
and Pulindas.+ The Manabhnarata also gives a long account or 

the various gitts presented by Yudhigthira by the kings of the 
earth, among these are the eeeaeens the Paradas ( the people 
beyond the Indus), the Kulinaas and the Vahganas.” In another 


, | 
passage the KnaSas are mentioned together with the K&aSmiirass 


a 


(Kashmiris), tne inhabitants of Unasa( the modern Punjab distric 
of Hazara), the Pigacas, the Kambojas ( a trive ox tne Hindukush 


the Daradas ( or Dards) and the Sakas, ( Scythnians) as being 


conquered by Krsna? In the Ha®ivahSa, the KhaSas are mentioned 


° cote pment rapids wren ReRteS LANE aa I ep 
as despicaple people. Many references to them occur in the Visn 
Pe A ae 
and Markandaya puradnas. A remarkable passage in the Bhagavata~ 
5 : 
purana gives a list ot a number or out caste trives, which are 


Said to have gained salvation py adopting the religion of Krgya. 


* 


In this connection we know that the rulers ot Lohara, who were 


KhaSas, were also the adherents o£ the Visnuite sect of the 
6 


Bhagavatas. KhaSa is mentioned as one ot the names or the coun- 
tries in tne north-eastern region in the Kirmavibhaga (tortdise 


section) of the Brhatsahhit& ot Varanamihira, along witn Abhisa- 
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ra, Darada, Varva, Damara, Kiras and Kaémiras, | 


1. Grierson. op cit. Introd. p.3 

2. MaBh. IT. psn ff Vuotia buy, Tush eo IGR ASE Ee Solas eld 
3. A. Cunningham. Survey p 131. 

4, Harivamsa _ 

b. BhBevata. II. iv, ls. 

6. Rajat. VII. 254, 
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in his paper on " Mount Caucasus" Captain Wiltord has made 
an attempt to trace the Khagas trom Kashghar tnrough Kasnmir 
and Kumaon to the Khassiya nills inpiatee Without agreeing with 
his arguments and conclusions L.D.Josni also ovelieves in the 
theory ot a very wide extension ofr a Knaga race in the prehistor 
times on the northern borders of poate fne antiquity or the 
KhaSas in the Himalayan districts is accepted by Grierson who 
believes that " the great mass ot tne Aryan speaking population 
or the lower Himalayas trom Kashmir to Darjeeling is janapites 
by tripes descendea trom the ancient KhaSas ot tne anmsnaeetay . 
Sukra also places them aiter the pepple ot the North? The princi 
pal ethnic group in the Himalayas seems to have peen the Mongo- 


loia KnaSas, whose settlements extenaea trom eastern Turkistan 


(Kasnghar) over Kasnmir to Nepal and Assam ( KhaSis ). 


King Auanta's sou Kala&Sa nad two sons Utkarga and Harga 
Utxarsa was the second son ot KalaSa and when the latter's 
cousin Kgitiraja, son oL Vigraharaja Irom Lohara came to Kashmir 
disgusted with his own son, he made king KalaSa agree to spare 
Utkarga to be crowned as the king ot Lohara.° Later Utkarga 
was called to Kashmir and in a certain verse Kalnana calls 
Utkarsa with contempt as a Kha&a, whom people did not like 


because of hiS avariciousness and wanted to have Harga as their 


TehS se RES. VOL.V 1. 160l spe. 455 
e» L.D.Joshi. Khasa Family Law. p. lo. 
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3. Grierson. op.cit. p.s. 

4. Sukra. ch. 1V. Sec. V. verse 98. 
». Grierson, op. cit. 

6, Rajat, VII. 2b51-b/. 
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it is interestiug to note tne use oi the term Knafa nere tor 
UtKkarsa pecause poth Harga and Utxkarga were tne sons oL Kalaga 
who was as mucn @ KnaSa as any ot his sous. kerhaps it was owing 
Utkarga having livea aud ruled 1u Lohara trom his childhood that 
Kalhana uses the epithet KhasSa tor him, or perhaps it 1impliea. 
that those who became the rulers or Kashmir were considerea as 


much Kashmirians as the lunavitants of tne valley itsels. 


We get rererences in the Rajataranhgini showing that the 
people 1srom Lohara, Parnotsa and all over tne area in the soutn-:: 
west O41 Kashmir, Rajapuri, Bayasala etc. were KnaSa, Khadakas, 


or Khabanaa. 
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lL. RSjat. VII. 251 11; vITI. lif, 46¥-10, 393, 1/22, 1/20-20,1 784 
1/54, 1(02,1//3, 2203, 3000, 3031, 3lol, 
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The Damaras 
The term Damara is one of common occurrence in the 
Rijatarahgini, and the people to whom it relates play a 
very significant part in the history of Kashmir, especially 
during the times of the first and the second Lohara dynasties. 
"The word Damara', states Stein "in the sense in which 
it is used in the Rajataranginiiand the later Chronicles has 


oe] 


not yet been traced outside Kashmir," (1) 

The authors of the St. Petersburg Lexicon, with reference 
to a possible etymology, suggested that the word might have 
had originally a more general meaning, "riotous", "repel" (2) 
"Phe true purport of the term", adds Stein, “was recognized 
only in a brief supplementary note of that work which reproduces 
a suggestion of Prof. H. Kern assigning to Damara the meaning 


« ' 


a 
Bojar, iee. feudal Landowner or baron, \3) 


There is no denying the fact that the Damaras were really 
landowners, but we have doubts about the possible meaning 
"riotous" or "rebel", assigned to the word Damara in this 
particular case. Taking the word as etymologically connected 
with the root han "to sound as a drum", as suggested by the 
(1) Rajat. Vol. TI, p. 30k. 


(2) P.W. LLL. p. 185, Rajat. Vol. II, po 30k. Of. C.V. XXIV. 
22-45, Damarikatta is used for acts of violence. 


(3) Rajat. Vol. II, pe 304; of. St. Petersburg Lexicon 
VII. p.» 177. 
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St. Petersburg dictionary, we can say that it might heve 
originally been given to one of the indigenous tribes because 
of the boorishness and the riotous nature of these hilly 


people, and from that it may have been adopted to signify all 


such people in the land. 


The word Damara is found also in Jayaratha's commentary 


on Abhinavagupta's Tantraioka(l) where it is mentioned as one 


of the sixty+four tantras (a class of works teaching magical 


and mystical formulae). (2) Lt is curious to note the same 


word being applied to a ritualistic text and to a class of 


people. 


Varahamihira in his Brhat Samhita mentions Damara in the 


List of the countries of the North ERastern region along with:~-(3) 
Meruka, Nagtharaéjya, Pasupala, Kira, Kasmira, Abhisarada, 


Tangana, Kuliita, Saicindha, Rastra, Brahmapura, Darva, Damara, 


Liss 


Vanarajya, Kirdta, Cina, Kanninda, Bhalla, Palola, Jatasura, 


Kanatha, Khasga, Ghosa, Kucika, Rkacarana, Anuviéva, Svaragabhtimi, 
Arnasuddhana, Nandavigtha, Paurava, Cira-nivasana, Trinetra, 


Punjadri, Gandharva. 


In this list we have names of beople like Pasupala and. 


CLS PhS tow Ce! 


Trinetra, which are epithets of the God Siva. Ramara, as 
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(1) Jayaratha's commentary on the Tantr&loka I, 42-h3. 
Jayarathe provides the list of Ssixtydfour monistic Tantras 
on the authority of the SrikanthT, a Saiva work. (Quoted 
by. Pandey. Abhinavagnpta, p. 80.) 


(2) Monier Williams. . p. 436. Gol. I. 


(3) Brhatsamhita Ch. XIV. Verses 29-30. Thales uayds wy, 1 fa (ies arg. 
c. yer falsely reGolvues fie Compo tna And Glue, \Pran, Rumwlian 4 
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already stated above, is the name of a tantra in Saivite 
Tantric religion and Damara is also the name of one of the 
attendants of Siva. 

In Kashmir we find many references to people named after 
their epithets, such as Lavanya, (1) Balahara, (2) Tantrin, (3) 

nnn 

and the like. We come across Darvatbhisdra, - a clear 
reference to Darva and Abhisara as a joint name, and it has 
been identified by Stein with the lower hills between Jhelum 
and Chinab. (4) | 


Stein refers to Kira, appearing in the ethnographic list 
of Varahamihirats Brhat Samhita (xIv, 29), as the name of a 
race located in the North-Hast along with Kadmfras, Abhisa&ra 
and. Darads.(5) In the Chamba copper-plate grant of Agata, the 


Kiras are hamed between the Durgaras, (Dogras) and Trigantas(6) 


SSIES PAPEETE tec eR AP CEA I TT SEP PAG ATG aR TEST TES Cae TETAS nA A 4 | TAL PRES MPM CS TET ICM Ach NS ELSI TET ABSA EE TEE CO TEIN TELE TE POET BL BL SE ee BO ET 


(L) Lavanya - a tribal group corresponding to Lini kram.- 
See Stein Rajat tr. note, VIII, 2967; Rajat. VII, 1171; 
1229, 1230, 1231, 1233, 1237, 1378, VIII> I7> 776, 910; 
(956, 1010, 1032, 1268, 2538, 3hk7. Also see Stein Rajat 
Vole IL, pe 523. 


(2) R&jat, VIII, 2695, 2768. 


(3) Rajat. V, 248-50, 255, 260, 265366, 274375, 287, 289, 
=95, 302, 328, 331, 336-0, W21l, U3l, VI, 132, VII; 
1513, VEIT, 292, 3035 375, 510, 597, 928. 


(4) R&jat. VIII, verse 1531. Stein Rajat tr. 1.180. note 
(5) Stein Rajat. VIII. 2767. note. 
(6) Ind. Ant. XVII. po 9. 
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(Kangra). Excluding of course the purely legendary 

names, Stein recognizes the Abhisdras, Darades, Darvas, 
Khasas, Kiras, and.even the distant Kultitasend Kaunindas 

or Kaulindras "as the names of tribes which undoubtedly 

must be located in the immediate neighbourhood of Kashmir" ,(1) 
As we have such people inhabiting the Norths+kastern division 
of India according to Varahamihira's classification, and as 
some of them have been identified by Stein, we can take 
Damara as one of them. Moreover, the Brhat Samhita was 
written much earlier than the Rajatarangini. Tt is, however, 
curious that the Damara in this ethnographical list missed 
Stein's notice, though he mentions the Kiras and others; who 
appear in the same verse, and takes them even as tribes. 
Perhaps taking the word etymologically and being quite convinced 
of its connection with "riot" or "strife", rather than of its 
being a tribal name, he did not notice it. 

As already mentioned we have other examples of the use of 
tribal names in Kashmir(2 ) to designate special sections of 
the people. In the Rajatarangini we find the Tantrins referred 
to as a body of foot-soldiers; these probably derived their 
designation from their tribal name, and owed their close 
organisation to ethnic beernities, but their original appell- 


ation was assimilated: to the Sanskrit word "tantra", 
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(1) Stein. Rajat tr. Vol. II, p. 365, note. 
(2) supra. p. WUy 
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Kalhana, while describing King Lalitaditya's injunctions 
on state policy, specificaliy(1) mentions the hill people 
first, and then he speaks of not allowing the villageys to 
have more food than is required for one year's consumption, 
otherwise they would become terrible Damaras. It is perhaps. 
from this verse that Wilson concluded that the Damaras were a 
fierce intractable tribe inhabiting the mountains to the 
north of Kashmir. 

Could it possibly.be that the hill people referred to by 
Lalitaditya are the original Damaras whose specific character- 
istics might have given their name to the turbulent section of 
Kashmir society? 

We have references in the Rajatarangini wherein pamara 
and Lavanya are indiscriminately used for separate groups of 
people or for one and the same person, (2) Kalhana gives us 
no evidence to show what the term Lavanya originally meant or 
how it came to be applied. As shown by Stein it is a tribal 
name still surviving to this day in the Kram name Liin, borne 
by a considerable section of the agricultural population of 
Kashmir . (3) "Prom the way in which", he adds, "Kalhana employs 
the name in the passages referred to, and from various others 
(1) Rajat. Iv, 347-8. 


(2) of. Rijat. VIII, 48, 747, 780, 1032 & 1033, Ll2h & 1127, 
1992 & 1993, 2009 & 2012, 2337 & 2338. 


(3) Stein Rajat. tr. Vol. II. ps 306. 7 
Vardar Malik w Re Taatkh- i- Kashmir mMecttrous tie, fern Lon for 
Qamarer ayd Ae Ae fes be em as a Tike Tatfa. 
Msq. Kio. No. T6.&. 
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in which Lavanyas are mentioned, it must.be inferred that 
the mass of Damaras was pecruited from that tribal section. 
If this was the ease the indifferent use of the ethnic and 


Class designations is easily accounted for,"(1) 

Basing his view on the geographical distribution of the 
Damaras in the whole of the valley of Kashmir and the mention 
of the epithet Lavanya for the first time in the reign of 
Marga, B.P. Mazumdar suggests that the Damaras did not belong 
to a particular tripe. (2) He adds: "Some Damaras have been 
called Lavanyas and from this Wilson concluded that all of them 
belonged to a tribe inhabiting the mountains to the north(3) 
of Kashmir". It was from the passage referring to King 
Lalitaditya's injunctions to his ministers that Wilson concluded 
the ahove and not from the fact of Damaras being termed me, 
Lavanyas. (4) As it is seen from the Rajatarangint Ss 
B.P. Majumdar has himself stated, the term Lavanya occurs for 
the first time in the reign of King Harga ;(5) while King 
Lalitadityats time is mach earlier. From Stein's note(6) 
(1) Ibid. 


(2) B.P. Mazumdar. I.H.Q. 1946. peo 19k. 


(3) Ibid. p. 19l4.. Quotes Wilson's Essay on the Hindu History 
of Gashmir, pp. 51 = 70. 


(Ly) Wilson. Essay. pp. 51 - 70 ff. Stein Vol. II. p. 30h. 
(5) Sypeammcp. Cf. Rajat. VII. 1171. 
(6) Stein. Rajat. IV. 348. note. 
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that Kalhana, in making Lalitaditya set forth the principles 
of Kashmir policy, is thinking in reality of his own times,. 
one may be led to believe with him that the reference to 
Damaras at this early date is due to Kalhana's imagination 
working into earlier times. We have; however, clear evidence 
in the cases of the minister Stina and King Cakravarman(1) that 
much earlier than Kalhana's own time Damaras had become quite 
powerful and were a terror to the rest of the population. As 
shown. by Stein himsell, we find characteristic indications of 
their growing influence during the period of comparative 
consolidation which followed YaSaskara's accession (939-8) 
and Queen Didda'ts advent to power, (2) Both under Unmattavanti 
(937-939) and Diddd (980/1 ~ 1003) special mention is made of 
the success of royal commanders-in~chief in coercive measures 
against the Damaras. (3) 

AS regards theit original home Mazunder suggests that "the 
Lavanyas had come from the Lavana Parvata, which is conbigous 
(sic) to Kashmir. Prthvihara and his son Kostheévara have 
been referred to as Lavanyas and Damaras. Trillaka as Damara 
and a Lavanya, was a relative of Kosthesévara. Tt is likely 


that they or their ancestors had come'‘originally from Lavana 


f 
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(1) Rajat. V. 48. £f.,° O5. fF. 
(2) Stein Rajat. Vol. II, p. 305. 
(3) Ibid. see Rajat. V. ldi7, VI. 354. 
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Parvata and settled in Kabhmir,' (1) Mazumdar seems to 


have misunderstood the word Kram, (originally meaning family 
appellation) when he wrongly quotes Stein, saying “Stein 
thinks that the Lavanyas were a tribal people inhabiting the 
Kram named Dun, AS already quoted what Stein actually says 
is: “Lavanya is a tribal name still surviving to this day in 
the Kram name Lun, borne by a considerable section of the 
agricultural population of Kashmir." (2) 

It is from this misunderstanding of the words Kram and 
Lun that Mazumdar has suggested their original habitat as 
havana Parvata. We do not understand what specific area he 
means to suggest -~- whether he is thinking of the Salt Range 
of the Punjab hills or any other place, it is not clear. We 
have, however, Lavanotsa, said to be a town founded by prince 
Baka of Mihirakula's vace(3) stein could not find the position 
of Lavanotsa, though the place is several times mentioned by 
Kalhana o From a certain passage, (4) Stein understands that 
Srinagara could be reached by a single forced march from 
Lavanotsa and that Padmapura (modern Pampur), lay on the route. 
He cites other references which suggest that Lavanotsa was 
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Situated near one of the high roads leading to Srinagara from 
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(1) B.P.-Mazgumdar. I.H.G. 1946. p. 195. 
(2) See Supra. po YO woly.! 

(3) Stein Rajat. tr. T. 329. note. 

(4.) Thid. Rajat. VII. 762. ff. 
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abroad. This area is nowhere near the Punjab Salt Range. 
Prthvihara whom Mazumdar refers to, is a Damara of Samala - 
one of those districts (vigaya)(1) of the old kramarajya 
which lies to the north of the river and the Volur lake and 
gama1a is very frequently mentioned in the last two books of 
the Rajatarangini, particularly on account of its territorial 
chiefs or pamaras, who played a prominent part in all the civil 
wars of the later reipens. This avea too has nothing to do 
with the Punjab Salt Range. 

In Wilson's Glossary of (2) Indian terms, the word ‘'Lavana' 
Ls stated to mean 'Reaping', and from that in Hindi the term 
Lavani or Launi, as wages in kind to reapers at harvest time; 
also reaping, cultivating. Monier Williams takes(3) 'Lavana', 


V, 


from the root’Lu, to cut or reap, as meaning one who reaps and 
Lavanya as the name of a particular tribe in the Rajatarangini. | 
The name Lavanya may signify the original reaping or agricultural 
profession of the Lavanyas or Damaras. 

In Kashmir even at present we find that the pandits are 
broken up into numerous gotras, and each gotra has many Krams, 


or tribal sub-divisions. The Kram name is often the relic of 


a nickname applied to the ancestor of the sub-division. (4) 
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(1) Stein Rajat. Tr. Vol. IL. p. 48h. 


(3) Me Williams. P. 898. Obviously follows Stein. 
(4) cf. Lawgrence, Valley. p. 30h. 
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AS suggested. by Stein, “the Lavanyas must have formed an 
important tribal section of the rural population of Kashmir 
and their name, Like that of the Tantrins, survives ina 
modern Kram name of frequent occurance vig punt, (1) He 
further adds that "that though the passages referring to them 
do not tell us anything of their origin, they show that many 
of them must have held a position of influence as landowners 

or tribal headmen, (2) Their tribal name thus seems to have 
originated from their being landowners. Luns are Found 
throughout the valley and according to villagers! statements 
recorded by Lawérence they are said to have come from Cilas.(3) 
Stein however, could not trace any such tradition and suggested 
that the mass of Damaras was recruited from the Lavanya tribal 
section and therefore the indifferent use of the ethnic and 
class designations became common. (14) Following Stein, Vogel 
also takes the Lavanyas as a class of agriculturists. Thus he 
says:"%he feudal barons in Kashmir, corresponding to the Ranas 
and Thakurs in other parts of the hills, bore the title of 
Damara, and they belonged chiefly to a class called Lavanya, 
who were agriculturists, and may therefore have held much the 


same social rank as Thakurs, Rathis and similar agriculturist 
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(1) Stein Rajat. tr. VII. 1171 note. 
(2) Ibid. 

(4) Lawrénce Valley. P. 306. 

(4) Supra. P. W{\ 
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castes elsewhere in the hilis'.(1) 


We have already noted that the name Lavanya came to be 
used for the first time during the reign of king Harga and 
these people figure prominently in the reigns of succeeding 
kings. If the mass of the Damaras had been recruited from 
this tribal section, it would not have been mentioned so late. 
formed a tribal swb-section and being an influential section of 
the agricultural population must have been classed with the 
Damara tribe, and hence the indiscriminate use of the epithets 
Lavanyas and Damaras for the same people. Moreover, if we ° 
believe with Stein that Lavanya was a tribal name, we are 
compelled to believe even more strongly that Damara started as 
a tribal rather than as a class name. For if the name Lavanya, 
originally tribal, sould be applied indiscriminately to the 
pamaras, Damara might equally well be taken originally as a 
tribal name, later assigned to all those who acquired a certain 
position by means of agricultural revenue and trade. 

Thus from the above references to tribal names we can safely 
assume that the word Damara started as the name of a people 
and from the special characteristics of this people it was later 
applied to all those who attained a certain position in society. 
In other words, beginning as a tribal name it became later used 


as a class name, as is shown by the fact that Lavanyas are 
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(1) Hutchison-Vogel. op. cit. P. 17. 
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sometimes termed Damaras. Moreover in Kashmir todday we 


have Lons (Lavanyas) and Dars (Damaras) as two separate 


castes. 
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GENBALOGICAL TABLE I. A; B. SECOND LOKARA DYNASTY AND LATERAL BRANCHHS 
FlRKOT LOHARA DYNASTY 
Sihhar&ja or Lona TT a sn Sor Oe ee ee ee a ae ee ee 
. 7 a - Kantiiaja 
Udayaraja Diad& m. to Kgemagupta oe 
sf Jasaraja 
Vigranaraja Sahgramaraja = i 
Panvanhga Guh ga 
Keitiraja ; ; : Thakkana Dhamzata Ajjaka Malla 
en Pe Hariraja 1028 Ananta Ble ; : : 
Bnivanaraja arixsie 102 ; - Ralhana : salhapa : : 
Kalasa 1089 ear ——— += = 
. Naga fulla Vijayaraja Bulla Gulla : 
: : : ze : 
Harsa 1101 Utkarsgsa Vijayaraja Jayaraja Bhoja i _ ——__—_-—- a Saitnipesss 
: ‘ Jayamalla . Uccala ougsala Salhapa Lothana 
. we ; yy : (A.D.1101-11) (1112-20) (1111-12) 
hoja-Buppa Salh ompa ee 
Ja ppa * Yon Fratapa surpation o1 (1121-20) ; 
(1101) Rada e aiche a 5 . 
. adda Sankheradja Bhatia 
ale ‘ (7321) : 
Bhiksacara, 1130. 3 
| Jayasifha (1120-95) 
Parmangi Gulhapa Avardaitya Lalit&aitya Jayapiga Vasasxara 
(Faramanuxka (king o1 
e¢ 1154-55 to Lohara) 
g 1164-05) 


Vantideva( 1164-—65-1172) 
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RELATIONS OF LOBARA KINGS W1RH THOSE OF CAMPA. 


CANPA . KADHMIR. 
NS lavahana - Rardha Ananta - stiryamati 
16] A.D.1C40. AD,.1020-—60%, 
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Somavarman Asata  BappikS--KalaSa 1063-69. 


(¢ 1051-52) ¢ 1000 (porn in 1040;%1101). 
. ol 2 
Jasata Harsa lOa@)—1101 *% 


Bhoja - Buppa; L1Ol. 


Bhiksdcara (born in 1049;t1130). 
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1. It is stated in the Raéjatarahgini (VII.1512-13) that king 
Jasata, the son of king Harsa's maternal uncle was in Kashmir 
at tne time of Harga's last great struggle for the throne with 
the brothers Uccala and sussala ot Lohara. The reference shows 
that Bappika, Harga's mother was a princess from Campa. 


é. King Harsa was born of the above relationship in 10538. We 


have seen that Kalaga was poorn in 1040 and was thus eighteen 
years old at the time or arsa's birth. We might thus assume 


that the marriage took place at the traditional age ot sixteen 
in 1056, 
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